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CHAP.  I, 

CARNIVAL   AT   NAPLES. 

When  Miss  Sternheim  again  found  herself 
alone,  and  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  her  en- 
counter with  the  strangers  at  the  amphitheatre 
of  Cum£ea,  she  condemned  herself  for  the  cu- 
riosity which  they  had  excited  in  her  mind.  It 
was  evident,  from  the  cold  and  almost  repulsive 
distance  of  the  lady's  manner,  that  she  herself 
was  personally  unknown  to  them  ;  and  the  casual 
circumstance  of  the  repetition  of  her  name,  or 
VOL.    III.  X 
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even  the  likeness  which  she  still  fancied  she 
could  trace,  though  not  identify,  was  surely  not 
sufficient  ground  for  either  a  desire  or  a  sus- 
picion of  acquaintance.  In  thinking,  however, 
of  them,  her  mind  involuntarily  turned  on  Lady 
Mary  Norton  and  on  Lord  Vanderville ;  though 
what  reverberation  of  thought  had  touched  those 
strings,  she  could  not  satisfactorily  determine. 
Other  ideas,  by  degrees,  succeeded  to  these  ; 
the  subject  of  which  was  more  pleasing,  and  the 
effect  infinitely  more  permanent. 

An  evident  alteration  had  that  day  taken 
place  in  Myrvin's  manners,  which  was  in  truth 
more  gratifying  to  her  feelings  than  she  would 
willingly  have  acknowledged  even  to  herself. 
Whilst  he  had  appeared  to  her  only  capricious 
or  tyrannical,  her  offended  dignity  forbade  the 
slightest  approach  on  her  part  to  any  explana- 
tion. In  the  positive  injustice  of  his  disappro- 
bation, she  forgot  the  conjectural  grounds  for  the 
condemnation  she  resented,  and  stood  proudly 
erect  in  her  own  innocence,  awaiting  the  apology 
she  deemed  her  due.  But  now  her  appreciation 
of  his  conduct  changed  with  her  judgment  of  its 
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motives  :  vanity  whispered  to  her  heart,  that  an 
interest  far  deeper  than  that  of  simple  philan- 
thropy, perhaps  even  warmer  than  friendship, 
induced  him  thus  narrowly  to  scrutinize  her 
actions ;  and  these  premises,  whether  false  or 
otherwise,  entirely,  to  her  view,  changed  the 
colour  of  his  own.  She  remembered  the  various 
circumstances  of  doubtful  or  equivocal  interpre- 
tation of  which  he  was  in  a  certain  degree  called 
upon  to  judge,  without  possessing  the  full  means 
of  doing  so  correctly.  Pie  had  witnessed  only 
her  acceptance  of  Vanderville's  attentions,  in 
their  journey  from  Radicofani  to  Rome :  he 
knew  also  that  his  addresses  were  at  least  not 
forbidden,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  Lord- 
ship having  ostensibly  accompanied  her  to  Na- 
ples, even,  if  (what  was  very  improbable)  the 
earl  had  not,  with  his  usual  ingenuousness,  com- 
municated to  Myrvin  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  relative  situation  up  to  that  period :  and 
then  her  apparently  abrupt,  and  certainly  de- 
cided rejection  of  this  hitherto  favoured  lover, 
must  have  appeared  to  one,  not  fully  informed 
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of  its  cause,    an  unjustifiable  instance  of  co- 
quetry. 

But  if  this  part  of  her  conduct,  though  in- 
fluenced in  truth  by  principles  at  once  reasonable 
and  correct,  was  thus  capable  of  misinterpre- 
tation, how  much  more  open  to  censure  was 
that,  which  in  every  point  of  view  bore  the 
stamp  of  mystery  and  hypocrisy,  and  that,  even 
at  the  moment  in  which  she  most  wished  to  ex- 
culpate herself,  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  explain? 
Her  interview  with  the  Vetturino  at  Pompeii ; 
her  having  condescended  to  receive  a  note  con- 
veyed to  her  in  so  clandestine  a  manner ;  her 
agitated  entreaties  to  Myrvin  for  secrecy,  more 
especially  from  her  aunt,  who,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, could  alone  have  authorized  such  strange 
demeanour  ; — what  was  this,  but  to  subject  her- 
self to  the  most  offensive  suspicions,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  left  her  completely  in  the  power  of 
him  in  whose  eyes  she  already  felt  herself  de- 
graded ? 

Possibly,  had  these  reflections  occurred  to  her 
mind  in  their  full  force  a  few  days  previous  to 
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their  excursions  to  Cumasa,  they  would  but  have 
added  intolerance  to  that  haughtiness  which 
made  her  resent  even  the  imputation  of  wrong. 
But  since  then,  her  sentiments  towards  Myrvin 
wer^- materially  changed  :  she  felt  intuitively 
convinced,  that  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ances which  she  now  acknowledged  were  strong 
against  her,  he  at  least  wished  to  believe  her 
innocent ;  nay  more,  he  either  actually  did  so, 
or  he  liked  her  in  spite  even  of  her  errors  ;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  alternative  was 
most  gratifying.  And  finally,  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  reasoning  led  her,  was,  that  though 
she  had  scorned  to  vindicate  herself  when  she 
believed  herself  vilified,  she  determined  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  explanation,  to  exonerate 
herself  from  that  blame,  which,  in  fact,  she  flat- 
tered herself  no  longer  existed. 

But  had  she  been  aware,  that  in  speaking  to 
Myrvin  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Willoughby  Mar- 
tin, she  would  address  herself  to  his  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friend,  how  different  would  her 
feelings  have  been  !  Myrvin  was  his  contempo- 
rary  and   chosen   companion   at  college ;   and 
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though  the  few  years  immediately  succeeding 
Sir  Willoughby's  departure  from  Oxford  had 
been  passed  by  him  in  a  routine  of  dissipation 
and   extravagance,   in  which   Myrvin  had   no 
share,   yet  their  mutual  friendship  and  regard 
had  never  been  destroyed.     Little  was  Emily 
aware,  that  while  she  imagined  Willoughby  in 
America,  and  looked  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  trace  of  him  round  whose 
image  her  best  affections  lingered,  he  had  been 
at  Naples,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  confidence 
and  friendship  with  Myrvin.     Had  she  known 
this,  or  had  she  suspected  that  her  name  had 
formed  the  subject  of  any  of  their  confidential 
discourse,  she  might  better  have  understood  all 
Myrvin's  anxieties,   or  with   more  plausibility 
assigned  the  voice  and  figure  which  had  terrified 
her  in  the  chapel  of  the  Quirinal,  to  Willoughby 
himself;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Myrvin  was 
equally  ignorant  of  any  connexion  having  ever 
existed  between  Sir  AVilloughby  and  Miss  Stern- 
heim.     It  happened,  by  accident,  that  the  ba- 
ronet was  present  when  Myrvin  received  one  of 
Lord  Vanderville's  letters  from  Rome,  in  which ^ 
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as  usual,  he  detailed  all  his  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  soon  claiming  Emily  Sternheim  as  his 
bride.  Lord  Vanderville  was  also  an  acquaint- 
anjce.of  Sir  Willoughby,  though  by  no  means 
so  intimate  a  friend  as  Myrvin  was  to  both ;  yet 
their  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  was 
sufficient  to  authorise  Myrvin's  communica- 
ting to  him  a  piece  of  intelligence,  on  which 
no  secrecy  whatever  had  been  prescribed ;  and 
in  that  unguarded  moment,  he  not  only  betrayed 
to  Sir  Willoughby's  penetration  his  own  con- 
viction that  the  earl's  character  was  not  one 
suited  to  confirm  Emily's  happiness,  but  also 
discovered  to  the  baronet  other  views  and  other 
wishes,  of  which  at  the  instant  Myrvin  was  him- 
self unconscious. 

In  this  conversation,  during  which  Sir  Wil- 
loughby probed  Myrvin's  heart,  no  word  escaped 
his  own  lips  that  revealed  any  suspicion  of  his 
even  being  acquainted  with  Miss  Sternheim.  It 
was  true,  Myrvin  afterwards  recollected,  that 
during  its  continuance,  he  had  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  almost  amounting  to 
agitation ;  but  this  reflection  did  not  occur  to 
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him  till  after  the  circumstances  at  Pompeii  sug- 
gested it.  And  when  he  had  there  asked  Emi- 
ly, "  What  was  Sir  Willoughby  to  her  ?"  the 
question  only  referred  to  the  passing  scene, 
though  subsequent  events  connected  it  still  more 
closely  with  the  remembrance  of  his  friend. 

These  main-springs,  which  worked  wheel- 
within-wheel,  in  the  concatenation  of  events, 
were  however  as  yet  concealed  in  their  action  and 
suspended  in  their  effects.  Emily  only  thought 
of  explaining  to  Myrvin  such  parts  of  her  con- 
duct as  appeared  to  him  questionable,  and  in  so 
doing,  simply  anticipated  his  renovated  esteem ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Myrvin  forgot,  in  the 
pleasures  of  her  society,  every  thing,  even  to 
the  possibility  of  condemning  her. 

In  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  Carni- 
val, properly  so  called,  commences  on  the  feast 
of  Epiphany,  or  twelfth  day,  and  continues  till 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  but  in  the  last  week  only 
the  extravagance  of  mirth  is  carried  to  its 
height  ;  as  if  the  general  intoxication  only 
reached  its  acme  in  the  last  moments  of  its 
duration.     Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
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hilarity,  approaching  to  an  excess  of  delirium, 
such  as  no  sober-minded  Protestant  could  give 
credit  to  unseen ;  even  in  this  general  subversion 
of  all  order,  this  universal  equalization  of  all 
rank,  some  stray  feelings  of  saddening  sympathy 
steal  in,  to  remind  the  gay  pageants  of  an  hour 
that  life  itself  is  but  a  passing  dream.  The  wants 
or  distresses  of  the  poorest  individual  are  obli- 
terated from  their  memory,  by  the  universal 
festivity  which  all  partake  of ;  but  even  amidst 
that  very  festivity,  the  doom  to  die,  which  human 
nature  cannot  fly  from,  is  repeated  as  the  knell 
of  each,  and  honoured  in  the  awful  remem- 
brance of  all.  ' 

The  morning  of  Candlemas-day,  wh'oh  usu- 
ally marks  nearly  the  middle  of  the  Carnival, 
is  ushered  in  by  the  solemn  tolling  of  all  the 
church  and  chapel  bells.  The  holy  warning  is 
obeyed  from  every  part,  and  the  thick  crowd- 
ing congregation  assemble  round  their  altars ; 
some  pranked  in  their  holyday  dresses,  others 
more  humbly  clad  in  soberer  garments,  but  all 
moved  with  one  impulse,  all  guided  by  one  mo- 
tive ;  for  on  that  day  the  priests  distribute  the 
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blessed  candles,  which  are  thenceforward  pre- 
served with  religious  care  to  light  these  pious 
votaries  on  their  death-beds.  But  sentiment  is 
the  religion  of  Italy ;  and  the  idea  of  a  future 
world  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  every- 
day business  or  pastime  of  this,  that  the  image 
of  death  is  familiarized  to  the  imagination  till 
it  loses  more  than  half  its  terrors. 

This  very  familiarity,  however,  which  lessens 
its  horrors,  equally  contributes  to  render  its  im- 
pression less  durable.  Before  evening  arrives, 
the  gay  and  thoughtless  Italian  forgets  the  an- 
niversary he  has  so  lately  celebrated,  or  remem- 
bers its  date  only  to  feel  assured  that  the  de- 
lights and  revelry  of  the  Carnival  are  actually 
begun,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  returns  to  his 
pleasures  with  more  avidity  than  ever.  Still 
less  does  the  stranger  pause  to  think  on  this 
one  incongruity  of  the  scene,  when  all  is  in  his 
eyes  equally  novel  and  inconsistent.  It  is  true. 
Lady  Harman  had  previously  prepared  a  long 
dissertfrtion  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  light  in 
general,  brought  down  and  regularly  applied  to 
our  old  English  adage,  "  On  Candlemas-day, 
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throw  candles  and  candlesticks  away,"  which 
she  meant  satisfactorily  to  prove  was  an  ori- 
ginal composition  of  the  heretic  Martin  Lu- 
ther;  but  unfortunately,  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  her  reciting  this  extempore 
harangue  till  the  second  of  February  was  long 
passed,  and  in  the  interim  Emily  Sternheim 
had  entirely  forgot  the  original  rite,  which  this 
distich  no  doubt  was  intended  to  reform,  till  a 
curious  incident  recalled  it  to  her  memory. 

For  several  days  she  had  remarked  the  assi- 
duity of  an  old  woman,  who  under  a  variety  of 
excuses  continually  presented  herself  to  Emily's 
notice :  she  was  in  appearance  rather  above  the 
common  order  of  mendicants,  nor  was  a  request 
for  alms  always  the  pretext  under  which  she 
attempted  to  attract  Miss  Steruheim's  atten- 
tion. Sometimes  she  presented  her  with  flow- 
ers ;  at  other  times  she  carried  a  basket  of  toys, 
which  she  strenuously  urged  her,  if  not  to  pur- 
chase, at  least  to  examine.  But,  however  great 
the  diversity  of  lure  with  which  this  old  woman 
endeavoured  to  draw  Emily  into  conversation, 
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still  the  same  figure  invariably  presented  itself 
whenever  Emily  ventured  into  the  street,  whe- 
ther walking  or  in  her  carriage ;  and  proved  that 
if  her  movements  were  not  absolutely  watched, 
they  were  at  least  very  opportunely  anticipated. 
The  obstinacy  of  this  petitioner  at  last  annoyed 
her ;  and  though  the  license  of  "  the  Carnival," 
which  extends  through  its  whole  duration,  and 
seems  to  sanction  almost  every  freedom,  pre- 
vented her  considering  it  in  any  other  point  of 
view  than  a  mere  troublesome  liberty,  still  she 
seldom  left  the  house  without  experiencing  a 
wish,  almost  bordering  on  an  indefinite  timidity, 
that  she  might  not  again  be  incommoded  by  the 
tiresome  old  basket- worn  an. 

It  happened,  however,  one  day  that  she  had 
remained  at  home  alone,  during  a  visit  Lady 
Harman  paid  to  Mrs.  Liston,  when  she  heard 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  in  which  she 
sat  slowly  and  cautiously  open,  and  to  her  ex- 
treme dismay,  she  beheld  the  identical  old  wo- 
man enter  the  apartment.  Instinctively  Emily 
started  up  and  rang  the  bell  with  some  vehe- 
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mence,  before  even  the  unwelcome  intruder 
had  time  to  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  in  token 
of  silence,  and  whisper  "  Zitto !  zitto  !"  * 

The  bell  however  had  rung,  and  as  the  foot- 
steps of  the  servants  were  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
the  whisper  changed  to  the  firm  but  insinuating 
voice  of  entreaty,  again  urging  "  la  hellissima 
Signora"  to  examine  the  contents  of  her  basket : 
Miss  Sternheim  was  more  peremptory  than  ever 
in  her  refusal ;  and  Lady  Harman's  butler,  who 
was  a  sturdy  Englishman,  perceiving  that  Emily 
was  both  terrified  and  displeased  at  the  in- 
trusion, proceeded  to  enforce,  with  more  than 
words,  the  retreat  Emily's  agitated  countenance 
seemed  to  require. 

"  Scusa  leir  vociferated  the  old  woman,  "  I 
mean  neither  to  frighten  nor  to  harm  the  lovely 
lady :  let  her  but  examine  my  basket ;  that  will 
not  harm  her,  it  will  do  her  good :  there  are 
many  things  in  it  she  would  like  to  see ;  you, 
and  twenty  more,  may  stay  in  the  room  :  I  don't 
mean  harm  to  her,  I  mean  only  good." 

•  Hush ! 
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"  But,  my  g-ood  woman,  I  want  no  toys  :  here 
take  these  carlines,  and  pray  leave  me." 

*'  Nay  you  must  sheer  off,  Missis!  my  young 
lady  is  not  to  be  frightened  for  nothing." 

"  But  it  is  not  for  nothing  I'm  come:  hold, 
Mr.  Butler,  you  hurt  me.  Well,  I  am  going, 
but  won't  you  look  in  my  basket  ?  Since  you 
won't,  it  is  not  my  fault;  but  to  show  you  I  meant 
you  good,  not  harm,  here,  lady,  take  this  :  I  don't 
want  your  carlines,  except  as  tokens  of  your 
good  will ;  but  this  is  better  :  it  is  your  blessed 
candle  for  your  dying  bed  ;  take  it,  and  keep  it 
as  you  would  your  rosary  ;  and  mind,  it  will  be 
a  lantern  to  your  feet,  a  light  to  lighten  your 
darkness,  a  sure  guide  to  you;  and  may  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Martin  direct  you  !" 

This  apostrophe  seemed  to  be  prolonged  long 
after  the  invincible  butler  had  shoved  the  old 
woman  half  way  down  the  stairs  :  but  it  was  not 
till  he  returned  to  assure  Miss  Sternheim  "  he 
had  seen,  alias  pushed,  the  impudent  old  devil 
safe  out  of  the  house,"  that  Emily  could  at  all 
believe  herself  freed  from  her  redoubtable  pre- 
sence. "  What  could  the  woman  mean?"  thought 
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she :  "of  course  she  meant  to  rob  me :  Miss 
Fenton  lost  all  her  trinkets  this  way  last  year : 
I  hope  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Martin 
will  prevent  her  ever  coming  again  !"  and  a  me- 
lancholy thought  recurred,  that  if  the  saint's 
namesake  was  nearer,  she  would  need  no  other 
protector. 

Miss  Aston  and  her  father  soon  after  arrived  ; 
and  the  candle,  that  still  lay  on  the  table  where 
the  old  woman  had  placed  it,  introduced  the 
topic  of  her  extraordinary  visit :  they  examined 
it,  admired  the  curious  devices  into  which  the 
paper  was  cut  that  covered  it  at  one  end, 
and  the  bright  pink  riband  which  seemed  to 
present  the  ideas  of  a  death-bed  in  the  gayest 
colours  :  they  laughed  at  the  superstition,  whilst 
they  almost  regretted  the  superiority  of  reasoning 
which  deprived  them  of  its  soothing  charm ;  and 
then  concluding  their  visit,  left  Emily  again 
alone  with  the  mystic  gift  beside  her. 

Soon  after  Lady  Harman  returned,  full  of 
bustle  and  impatience  to  answer  an  invitation 
she  had  just  received  from  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Courtly  to  dinner.    "  Shall  I  write  an  ex- 
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cuse,  aunt?"  inquired  Emily:  "  you  know,  you 
said  if  they  invited  you  novr,  you  would  not 
go. 

"  But  I  am  better  informed,  Emily,  than  I 
was  :  it  is  their  fashion  to  invite  people  by  their 
initials,  and  we  happened  to  arrive  in  the  S 
week." 

"  Then  they  might  at  least  have  asked  us  for 
tea." 

"  Not  at  all :  you  never  understand  etiquette, 
Emily.  "Why  should  I  be  asked  before  all  the 
other  H's  at  Naples  V 

"  Then  the  assortment  of  a  company,  as  to 
rank  or  any  thing  else,  does  not  signify,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Not  at  all — abroad  ;" — a  saving  clause  often 
urged  beyond  the  King's  realm.  Lady  Harman, 
however,  was  not  in  a  humour  then  "  to  show 
cause  why  the  rule  should  not  be  granted :" 
she  hurried  Emily  to  finish  writing  the  note  she 
dictated,  and  Emily  hurried  to  obey  her,  for, — 
Myrvin  just  then  entered  to  pay  his  daily  com- 
pliments. 

"  Lights  ! — lights  ! — the    king  !"    exclaimed 
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Emily  gaily,  as  she  folded  up  the  billet.  Myr- 
via  as  gaily  obeyed  her  order,  and  taking  up 
the  consecrated  candle,  proceeded  to  the  fire  to 

ligM.it. 

"  Hold  !"  said  Emily  laughing ;  "  you  do  not 
know  what  spell  of  witchery  you  may  break  : 
that  candle  is  to  light  me  on  my  death-bed ; 
an  old  woman  gave  it  to  me  for  that  purpose 
this  morning." 

"  For  that  purpose? — forbid  it,  Heaven !"  and 
Myrvin  redoubled  his  haste  to  consume  it. 
Emily  implored  him  to  spare  the  holy  relic ; 
but  he  vowed  vengeance  against  it,  as  ill- 
omened,  and  carried  his  purpose  of  igniting  it. 
And  now  the  flame  burned  bright,  and  the 
waxen  taper  waned,  and  the  wishes  of  the  old 
woman  seemed  to  "  vanish  as  smoke,"  and 
Emily  and  Myrvin  laughed  as  they  watched 
the  burning  of  the  funeral-pyre ;  when  the 
sylph  to  whom  Pope  entrusted  the  care  of  all 
billets-doux,  interposed  between  Emily  and  fate. 
The  streaming  ribands  were  too  pretty  to  be 
consigned  to  the  flames,  and  the  curiously  cut 
paper  was  too  securely  appended  to  them  to 
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be  easily  separated.  Myrvin  himself  saved  the 
knot'  from  destruction,  and  placing  it  on  her 
head  as  a  crown,  for  the  present  prolonged  its 
existence. 

Myrvin  had  latterly  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
renewing   his   visits   to    Lady   Harman  almost 
daily,  and  excuses  were  seldom  wanting  either 
for  extending  or  repeating  them.     Music  was 
his  passion ;  and   this   morning,   his  ostensible 
object  was  to  bring  Emily  the  last  duet  in  the 
opera  of  "  La  Rosa  Bianca  e  La  Rosa  Rossa," 
which  would  be  alone  sufficient,  in  its  perfect 
melodies,  to  justify  the  universal  popularity  of 
that  chef  d'osuvre  of  Mayer.     Emily  went   to 
the  piano-forte  to  try  it,  but  there  remember- 
ing her  former  ungracious  reception  of  a  simi- 
lar attention,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said, — "  I  have  never  yet  thanked  you  as 
I  ought  for  Rossini's  Preghiera :  I  know  I  have 
many  apologies  to  make  to  you ;  but,  I  believe, 
the  shortest  way  is  to  confide  entirely  to  your 
good-nature." 

"  I  rejoice  in  possessing  Miss  Sternheim's 
confidence  in  any  way."   Emily  felt  embarrassed : 
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it  was  evident  he  alluded  to  the  events  at  Pom- 
jjeii,  and  the  long  sought-for  moment  of  expla- 
nation seemed  at  last  arrived :  but  Lady  Har- 
raan-was  present ;  and  she  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  exposing  Willoughby  to  her  malevolent  as- 
persions, by  uttering  his  name  before  her.  "  I 
have  every  reliance  on  your  friendship,"  replied 
Emily  at  last,  •*  and  I  hope  some  day  to  prove 
myself  not  unworthy  of  it." 

These  words,  though  few  and  simple,  from 
thenceforward  almost  entirely  engrossed  Myr- 
vin's  thoughts :  her  music,  even  her  presence, 
had  not  power  to  withdraw  his  mind  from 
dwelling  on  them ;  and  he  left  Lady  Harman's 
sooner  than  usual,  to  meditate  on  the  different 
constructions  they  might  bear :  at  one  moment, 
he  considered  her  "  reliance  on  his  friendship" 
as  a  renewed  entreaty  for  secrecy ;  and  then,  he 
flattered  himself,  her  offered  proof  was  to  be  of 
innocence,  not  of  gratitude.  He  was  certainly 
disappointed,  that  an  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion he  deemed  so  fair,  had  been  on  her  part  so 
dexterously  evaded;  and  yet,  every  time  he 
saw   her,   he  found   the   difficulty  increase  of 
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supposing  it  possible  she  should  err.  Thus 
another  chance  was  lost  to  Emily  of  communi- 
cating to  any  person  those  circiimstances,  on 
which  she  so  essentially  needed,  and  anxiously 
desired  advice ;  and  the  mystery  that  for  some 
time  had  clouded  her  actions,  now  appeared  to 
gather  darker  and  closer  around  her. 

It  was  not  till  she  returned  to  her  dressing- 
room  that  she  remembered  the  coronet  of  paper 
that  Myrvin  had  so  ominously  placed  on  her 
brow,  and  which  she  had  afterwarrls  brought 
with  her  unconsciously,  and  laid  on  her  toilette. 
But  as  she  hastily  removed  it,  it  gave  way,  and  to 
her  unspeakable  astonishment,  she  read  the 
following  lines,  which  were  written  on  the  in- 
side:— 

"  Miss, 
"I  be  going  to  return  to  Sir  Willoughby 
Martin ;  and  if  you  choose  to  writ  him  a  bit  of  a 
line  in  answer  to  them  I  gave  you  at  Pompy, 
I'se  warrant  their  safe  delivery.  You  know  I 
can  be  as  sure  as  the  dead,  so  don't  mind  trust- 
ing me  with  any  thing  you  like  to  send   him. 
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I  will  be  at  the  door  with  my  basket  to-morrow, 
when  ye  be  a  getting  in  your  carage  to  go  to 
Carditella,  and  I'se  hand  you  a  new  almanack, 
which  you  can  slip  your  letter  into,  and  it  shall 
be  with  him  before  to-morrow  month.  Only 
don't  name  his  name  to  no  one  at  Naples,  more 
especially  Mr.  Myrvin,  or  Sir  Hu  Fillimor  :  if 
you  do,  they  may  spring  a  mine  that's  laying 
for  your  good. 

"  Yours  to  command." 

Now,  in  very  truth,  was  Emily  anxious  to 
commit  this  paper  to  the  flames,  and  even 
whilst  it  burned,  she  looked  fearfully  round  the 
room,  to  see  if  the  invisible  spy  who  revealed 
all  her  projects,  even  those  for  the  morrow,  had 
read,  with  her,  the  lines  at  which  she  still  shud- 
dered. 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  the  carriage 
waited  to  take  them  to  General  Aston's ;  and  a 
loud  contention  arose  between  the  butler  and 
the  basket-woman  before  even  Lady  Harman 
made  her  appearance :  Emily  ran  down  stairs 
before  her  aunt,  as  if  to  be  umpire  in  the  strife. 
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but  stopped  timidly  at  a  short  distance  from 
both  :  Lady  Harman  passed  her,  and  the  butler 
fulfilled  his  prior  duty  in  assisting  his  mistress 
into  the  carriage.  Emily  loitered  for  another 
moment ;  then  springing  lightly  after  her,  she 
seated  herself  beside  her  aunt,  and  gaily  bade 
the  coachman  proceed. 

When  they  reached  General  Aston's,  Lady 
Harman  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  another 
carriage  in  attendance ;  as  this  party,  unlike 
those  superintended  by  Mr.  Charlton,  was,  as 
she  understood,  to  have  been  limited  to  their 
two  families.  But  Emily  was  still  more  sur- 
prised, on  entering  the  drawing-rooms,  to  behold 
the  two  strangers  of  Cumsea,  whom  Miss  Aston 
introduced  as  Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale.  The 
resemblance  was  instantly  explained ;  and  in 
recognising  the  brother  of  Lady  Mary  Norton, 
she  accounted  to  herself  for  the  sudden  interest 
with  which  these  strangers  had  inspired  her. 

"  Had  I  known  that  Lady  Tinterndale  had 
already  met  Miss  Sternheim,  I  should  less 
have  doubted  my  powers  of  persuasion  in  pre- 
vailing on  her  to  join  our  party  ;  as  it  was,   I 
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was  sure  of  neither  till  last  night,"  said  Miss 
Aston,  as  if  to  apologise  to  Lady  Harman  for 
any  change  in  their  arrangements  being  made 
without  her  Ladyship's  participation. 

"  I  acknowledge  we  are  self-invited  intru- 
ders," said  the  countess,  as  slow  in  her  pronun- 
ciation as  she  was  immoveable  in  her  position ; 
"  but  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  re- 
turning Miss  Sternheim  thanks  for  her  good- 
nature to  us  last  week  at  Curaeea." 

"  Nor  I,  of  personally  being  introduced  to  one 
with  whose  character  1  am  already  acquainted," 
rejoined  his  Lordship. 

Lady  Harman  was  gratified  by  these  compli- 
ments addressed  to  her  niece,  and  had  now  al- 
most learned  the  feeling  of  being  proud  of  her 
relationship.  Emily  was  not  less  pleased  with 
this  unexpected  kindness  ;  and  the  more  than 
usual  animation  of  her  countenance,  and  gaiety 
of  her  manner,  proved  that  her  "  bosom's  lord  sat 
lightly  on  his  throne." 

It  was  settled  that  instead  of  taking  any  su- 
perfluous equipages.  Lady  Harman  should  con- 
vey General  and  Miss  Aston  in  hers  ;  and  Lady 
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Tinterndale,  having  proposed  that  Emily  should 
accompany  them  in  theirs,  she  gladly  accepted 
the  offer,  anxious  to  improve  an  acquaintance 
which  was  already  so  agreeable  to  her ;  whilst 
Myrvin,  as  usual,  of  the  party,  proceeded  on 
horseback. 

If  the  familiarity  of  foreign  manners  appears 
at  first  the  most  attractive,  one  advantage  re- 
sults from  the  reserve  of  English  customs,  which 
these  never  can  attain ;  for  whenever  the  dig- 
nity which  may  have  repelled  us  is  in  any 
degree  thrown  aside,  our  self-love  ascribes  the 
change  to  our  own  individual  merits,  and  our 
gratitude  and  vanity  are  alike  excited  by  a 
lesser  degree  of  courtesy  than  that  which 
offered  indiscriminately  to  all,  is  received  with 
as  wide  indifference.  It  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  English  ladies  of  rank  so  to  main- 
tain their  state,  that  it  is  never  held  in  abeyance 
even  in  the  equalizing  intercourse  of  intimacy ; 
it  throws  a  glory  round  the  head  of  her  who 
wears  it,  that  brightens  every  action,  and  gives 
an  added  value  to  the  slightest  condescension  of 
one  who  is  herself  thus  honoured.     This  is,  or 
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at  least  was,  the  privilege  of  British  aristocracy ; 
but  on  the  continent  it  is  far  otherwise.  There 
titles  are  so  multiplied,  the  line  of  nobility  is 
stretched  to  such  a  length,  that  it  has  lost  its 
strength  and  poise ;  and  when  you  are  amused 
with  the  vivacity,  or  attracted  by  the  suavity  of 
the  pretty  girl  in  the  red  shawl,  who  has  made 
herself  agreeable  for  the  last  half-hour  to  all  those 
who  have  happened  to  sit  on  the  same  bench 
with  her,  you  forget  she  is  a  ducliessina,  in  the 
involuntary  comparisons  she  has  led  you  into, 
between  her  address  and  that  of  the  last  good 
comedian  or  mantua-maker  that  has  similarly 
entertained  you. 

One  reason  for  our  individuality  of  grandeur 
might  be  found,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
seem,  in  the  democratic  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution. On  the  continent  of  Europe,  even  the 
lesser  titles  are  subdivided  amongst  all  the 
genealogies  of  those  who  can  trace  their  descent 
from  any  one  who  ever  bore  it.  The  youngest 
great,  great,  great  grandson  of  a  count,  trans- 
mits the  honours  of  a  contessina  to  the  youngest 
of  his  nineteen   daughters ;    and   to  keep  the 
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claims  and  precedence  of  these  honourable 
families  distinct,  every  one  of  these  nineteen 
contessinas  may»  after  she  is  married,  retain  her 
pretensions  to  the  family  dignities,  by  sub- 
scribing herself,  even  on  her  visiting  cards, 
"  Adelina,  Marchese  di  D.,  nata  di  C."* 
Nor  is  this  the  only  method  of  multiplying  titles. 
Estates  give  titles  of  nobility  to  their  owners  ; 
and  there  may,  by  courtesy  at  least,  be  one 
man,  despoiled  of  every  acre  of  land,  who  in- 
herits from  a  long  train  of  ancestors  the  title  of 
Duke  di  B.,  whilst  his d-rZeyan^  valet-de-place, 
having  purchased  the  nobleman's  estates,  shows 
abetter  and  more  acknowledged  right  to  the  same 
distinction.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
same  epithet  of  "  Mistress "  designates  the 
daughter-in-law  of  an  earl,  and — her  washer- 
woman ;  and  the  place  in  society,  which  on  the 
continent  is  given  to  patentees,  with  us  belongs 
only  to  the  individual.  English  dignity  enno- 
bles plebeian  rank,  whilst  even  the  titles  of 
foreign  nobility  are  degraded. 

No  lady  ever  maintained  the  quiet  dignity  of 
*  Marchioness  of  D.  born  of  C. 
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English  manners  more  than  did  the  Countess 
of  Tinterndale :  even  her  very  figure  and 
appearance  were  characteristic  of  her  nation 
and  of  her  rank.  Equally  reserved  and  self- 
possessed,  she  never  obtruded  herself  on  the 
notice  of  others,  even  to  rob  them  of  their  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation,  within 
which  she  herself  moved,  repelled  in  the  same 
degree  the  advance  of  strangers.  She  was  too 
good-natured  to  be  feared ;  too  distant,  to  be 
loved.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  casual  ac- 
quaintances would  perhaps  not  have  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  cultivate  her  friendship, 
but  not  one  in  a  hundred  dared  to  disclaim  it. 
If  any  person  ventured  to  condemn  her,  it  was 
only  when  they  were  unawed  by  her  presence ; 
and  though  all  were  solicitous  to  conceal  their 
faults  from  so  upright  a  judge,  it  was  yet  with 
the  conviction  that  her  sentence  would  be  a  just 
one.  She  often  pitied,  where  others  only  blamed ; 
but  still  oftener  she  condemned,  where  others 
palliated. 

It  needed  not  the  suggestions  of  vanity  to 
convince  Miss  Sternheim  that  both  Lord  and 
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Lady  Tinterndale  cultivated  her  acquaintance 
with  an  interest  beyond  that  which  their  acci- 
dental introduction  seemed  to  authorise.  The 
countess,  with  the  punctilious  etiquette  which 
ancient  regulations  prescribed,  appeared  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  unmarried  lady  would 
willingly  make  any  display,  even  that  of  com- 
mon conversation,  uninvited,  in  the  presence  of 
her  seniors  ;  and  the  result  of  this  assumption 
was  a  good-natured,  matronly  anxiety,  to 
"  lead  her  to  converse,"  whilst  Lord  Tintern- 
dale evidently  showed  himself  delighted  with 
the  effect  of  her  Ladyship's  zeal. 

Emily's  naturally  fascinating  manners  did 
not  make  a  greater  impression  upon  her  partial 
auditors,  than  their  kindness  made  on  her  con- 
fiding heart.  She  was  too  much  used  to  mere 
broad  flattery  to  be  either  much  entertained  or 
much  gratified  by  it;  but  that  regard,  which  par- 
took equally  of  approbation  and  of  protection, 
was  too  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  orphan 
to  lose  its  effect.  She  was  tired  of  being  an 
idol,  but  sighed  to  be  again  the  cherished  object 
of  a  parent's  care. 
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Every  moment  confirmed  the  resemblance 
which  she  had  so  immediately  traced  between 
Lord  Tinterndale  and  his  sister ;  and  so  entirely 
was  feer  mind  imbued  with  the  recollections  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  that  when  his  Lordship 
casually  asked  Miss  Sternheim  what  she  had 
liked  best  at  Rome,  she  promptly  and  almost 
inconsiderately  answered, — "  Nothing  so  well 
as  Lady  Mary  Norton." 

Both  the  earl  and  countess  paused,  and 
stared,  and  looked  sideways  at  each  other,  as 
if  to  see  how  each  bore  the  unexpected  re- 
miniscence. At  length  the  earl,  looking  beyond 
both  ladies,  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  Poor 
Mary !  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  even  heard 
her  name." 

Emily  for  a  moment  felt  embarrassed :  she 
felt  she  had  touched  a  tender  string,  and  fear- 
ed to  incur  the  charge  of  impertinence  if  she 
pressed  a  subject  of  such  delicate  and  domestic 
interest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  regard 
for  Lady  Mary  was  so  sincere,  and  her  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  her  new  acquaintances 
so  strong,  that  she  ardently  desired  to  see  them 
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reconciled,  and  wished  to  contribute  to  such 
a  reunion.  Lady  Tinterndale,  meantime,  had 
narrowly  watched  Emily's  countenance  with- 
out in  any  degree  changing  her  own ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  recommenced  the  conversa- 
tion by  inquiring  of  Miss  Sternheim,  whether 
she  had  frequently  met  her  Ladyship?  This 
was  followed  by  a  few  more  quiet  point-blank 
questions,  which  betrayed  no  feeling  on  her 
part  beyond  that  of  simple  curiosity,  but  gave 
opportunity  to  Emily  of  expressing  the  praises 
she  believed  so  just.  All  personal  pique  had 
been  long  ago  forgotten  by  her :  she  only  re- 
membered Lady  Mary's  kindness,  and  thought 
not  of  the  pride  with  which  it  had  been  some- 
times qualified  ;  and  as  accidental  circumstances 
had  led  her  to  dive  beyond  the  surface  of  Lady 
Mary's  character,  she  was,  perhaps,  better 
qualified  than  most  others  to  represent  it  un- 
prejudicedly. 

Lord  Tinterndale  remained  a  silent,  but  not  an 
uninterested  auditor.  Whenever  Emily  adduced 
any  instance  of  Lady  Mary's  good  qualities,  or 
gave  her  a  discriminate  praise  which  proved 
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its  own  verity,  he  turned  his  dark  eyes  full  on 
her  face,  as  if  to  ascertain,  might  he  indeed 
believe  her  ?  and  whenever  truth  required  that 
her-  testimony  should  admit  the  follies  and  ec- 
centricities that  were  always  so  characteristic 
of  her,  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  tree, 
or  the  house  they  were  passing,  as  if  he  wished 
to  cast  off  the  remembrance  of  errors  which  he 
condemned  more  severely  than  they  needed. 
And  what  were  Lady  Tinterndale's  feelings? 
Even  a  more  sedulous  observer  than  Emily 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  divine  them  : 
her  Ladyship  was  as  quiet,  as  reserved,  as  im- 
moveable, as  ever.  She  as  little  contradicted 
Emily's  praises  of  her  sister-in-law,  as  she  cor- 
roborated them  ;  and  the  only  indubitable  point 
was,  that  she  prolonged  the  conversation  till 
they  entered  the  park  at  Carditella. 

Pleasure-grounds  and  parks  are  distinctions 
peculiar  to  Britain;  and  though  on  the  con- 
tinent a  jardin  Anglois  is  always  considered  a 
luxury  almost  indispensable  to  fine  places,  very 
few  bear  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the 
originals  they  profess  to  copy.     The  forest  of 
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Dartmoor,  without  a  tree  in  it,  or  the  forest 
of  Fontainbleau,  cut  into  well-pruned  avenues 
and  gravelled  ways,  are,  perhaps,  not  more  dis- 
similar to  their  giant  prototypes  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  than  the  neat  mosaic  of  pebbles 
and  plants  which  Italian  horticulture  deems 
the  quintessence  of  t'er  Jan  ^beauty.  However, 
one  or  two  exceptions  may  be  found  to  this 
general  rule;  and  of  these,  the  park  at  Car- 
ditella  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. 

There  the  eye  is  enabled  to  rest  on  rich, 
smooth  grass,  such  as  an  English  farmer  would 
prize  any  where,  more  especially  after  a  journey 
to  Italy.  There  the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow 
old  in  their  grandeur  (and  old  trees  are  rarities 
in  this  peninsula) :  their  branches,  too,  knotted, 
mossy,  and  luxuriant,  stretch  wild  and  wide 
in  extended  shade :  no  relentless  shears  have 
pollarded  them  into  vegetable  deformities,  nor 
do  the  treacherous  vines  cling  round  their  de- 
nuded stems  to  glory  in  the  ruin  of  their  sup- 
porters. The  beauty 'of  Carditella  is,  though 
inferior,  of  the  same  class  as  the  unrivalled  park 
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of  Richmond  ;  and  the  deficiency  which  actually 
belongs  to  it  in  that  comparison,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  additional  advantages  it 
boscsts,  in  being  contrasted  with  the  arid  brigl^t- 
ness  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Another  resemblance   of    England   may  be 
found  at  Carditella,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  scene 
of  horse-races,   where   the  steeds  are   actually 
guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  men,  and  not, 
as   at  Rome,   allowed   to   run   without  riders. 
But  the  Neapolitan  jockeys  as  little  resemble 
those  of  Newmarket :  age,  weight,  or  uniform 
are  matters  of  not  the  slightest   import  with 
them.     Some  ride  in  shoes  without  stockings ; 
others  in  wigs  without  hats :  saddles  even  are 
not  indispensable;    and  Providence  alone   de- 
termines  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  flag  of 
black  cloth,  to  which  a  certain  number  of  ducats 
is  attached,  like  comfits  on  a  twelfth-cake,  in 
every  variety  of  device ;   a  prize  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  rider,  whose  national  vivacity  and 
ardour  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  increase. 

These    horse-races  take  place  every  year  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  held  in  a  small 
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enclosed  court-yard  that  stretches  in  front  of  a 
royal  casino,  in  the  balcony  of  which,  the  king 
and  all  the  royal  family  stand  to  witness  them. 
Round  the  three  other  walls,  are  rows  of  seats, 
which,  on  those  occasions,  contain  nearly  all  the 
populace  of  Naples  and  its  environs ;  and  the 
gaiety  of  their  countenances,  the  variety  of  their 
costumes,  and  the  exhilaration  of  their  gestures, 
are  infinitely  more  amusing  to  the  spectator  than 
the  sight  which  collects  them   together.     But 
the  annual  fete  at  Carditella  affords  another  en- 
tertainment  still  more  peculiar.     At  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  festive  day,  crowds 
of  every  rank  are  seen  moving  towards  it ;  and 
the   road  from  Naples  (a  distance  of  above  ten 
miles)  is  seen  covered  not  only  with  foot-passen- 
gers, but  with  equipages  of  every  kind  and  de- 
nomination.     Peasants  from  the  islands  in  their 
holyday  dresses,  lazzaroni,  shopkeepers,  priests, 
soldiers,  nobility,  all  run  towards  one  point,  as 
if  drawn  by  some  irresistible  attraction  ;  and  the 
variety  of  conveyance  adopted  by  this  immense 
concourse  of  people  is  as  great  as  that  of  their 
individual  appearance.    Sometimes  the  carriage 
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part  of  a  large  waggon  is  separated  from  the 
body,  and  made  to  support  an  enormous  boat, 
ornamented  with  flags  and  streamers  of  every 
colour ;  whilst  the  wheels  are  entirely  twined 
with  flowers  and  green  branches,  and  made  to 
appear  like  moving  garlands.  Another  favour- 
ite vehicle  is  a  cart  with  an  awning  of  green 
branches  trelliced  together ;  and  even  the  white 
bullocks  which  are  yoked  to  it  are  so  enve- 
loped in  boughs,  that  the  prophecy  of  Birnam 
Wood  again  seems  verified.  Feathers,  flowers, 
banners,  ribands,  coloured  papers,  and  tinsel 
are  profusely  blended  to  form  an  incongruous  but 
splendid  accumulation  of  colours  which  can  only 
be  equalled  by  those  displayed  in  the  different 
dresses  of  the  gay  throng,  but  which  altogether 
form  an  exhilarating  spectacle  of  finery  and 
merriment. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  contrariety 
of  vagaries  which  are  here  employed  as  the  in- 
citement as  well  as  ostentation  of  mirth ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
modes  and  pastimes  in  which  this  exuberance 
of  mirth  dissipates  itself  at  the  fete.     The  car- 
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riages  of  all  ranks  ^re  admitted  without  distinc- 
tion into  the  park  of  Carditella ;  and  no  sooner 
are  they  unloaded,  than  the  animals  which  have 
drawn  them  are  either  turned  loose  to  graze 
amongst  the  trees,  or  at  best  fastened  under 
their  shade  by  ropes,  which  but  little  restrain 
their  gambols;  whilst  those  whom  they  have  con- 
veyed, not  less  free  nor  less  thoughtless,  group 
themselves  under  the  same  groves,  and  equally 
eitjoy  their  unwonted  idleness.  Table-cloths  (for 
even  the  peasants  in  Italy  use  a  profusion  of 
table-linen) — table-cloths,  covered  with  every 
variety  and  gradation  of  eatables,  are  spread  on 
the  grass,  as  in  some  of  our  village  fairs ;  and 
dancing,  singing,  guitarring,  gambling,  and 
talking,  divide  attention  with  the  fruits  which 
are  plentiful,  and  the  viands  which  are  compa- 
tively  scarce. 

However,  the  return  to  Naples  from  this 
scene  of  joy  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
journey  thither.  The  short-lived  day  of  liberty 
is  at  an  end ;  and  the  crowds,  again  in  harness 
like  their  steeds,  follow  the  car  of  royalty  un- 
resistingly.     Soldiers   are   stationed   at    short 
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distances  to  keep  order  on  the  road ;  and  the 
multitude,  so  lately  almost  delirious  in  revelry, 
passively  allow  themselves  to  be  marshalled  in 
a  procession,  not  unlike  the  funereal  pomps 
which  have  so  lately  simultaneously  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe.  A 
Neapolitan  legislator,  in  witnessing  the  sudden 
change,  might  perhaps  feel  proud  of  the  subor- 
dination of  his  slaves,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
his  police, — that  is  to  say,  if  he  thought  at  all 
of  his  country  ;  but  in  the  mind  of  an  English- 
man, who  is  a  cosmopolite  in  speculation,  the 
sight  could  only  occasion  regret,  that  in  the  very 
land  of  mirth  innocent  pleasure  should  have  but 
one  anniversary,  and  that  be  as  ephemeral  as 
the  flower  of  the  euonymus,  that  withers  ere 
the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine  upon  it. 

Such  is  the  summer  fete  at  Carditella;  but 
when  Emily  and  the  rest  of  their  party  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  Royal  Stand  House,  no  sounds  of 
gaiety  saluted  them.  Still,  however,  the  beauties 
of  woodland  scenery,  which  the  park  so  eminently 
possesses,  induced  them  to  stroll  about  through 
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the  familiar  scene,  which  so  forcibly  reminded 
them  of  England.  In  their  ramble  they  were  sur- 
prised to  observe  another  party  where  all  seemed 
so  still  and  so  deserted ;  and  on  their  approach  the 
Contessa  Bignamore  advanced  from  amidst  a 
circle  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  salute  Lady 
Harman  and  Miss  Sternheim,  and  every  one 
she  chanced  to  know,  and  to  form  acquaintance 
with  all  those  who  were  still  strangers  to  her. 

Lady  Harman  had  not  forgotten  her  visit  to 
the  Countess's  bed-room,  and  displayed,  or  ra- 
ther intended,  as  much  stateliness  as  if  she  had 
been  personally  offended  by  the  national  customs 
which  she  had  been  called  upon  to  witness.    Her 
designs  were,  however,  frustrated ;  for  whilst  she 
gradually  lowered  herself  down  in  a  set  curt- 
sey,   the   Countess   profited,    as   etiquette   re- 
quired, by  the  favourable  equalisation  of  their 
height,    and    kissing    her    Ladyship    on   both 
cheeks,  raised  her  by  the  hand  from  her  hum- 
ble position,  and  then   held  her  fingers  close- 
pressed  between  her  two  palms,  with  her  head 
as  much  under  Ladv  Harman's  bonnet  as  her 
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own,  whilst  she  eloquently  and  uninterruptedly 
detailed  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  the  occasion 
called  for. 

Lady  Tintemdale,  with  unfeigned  timidity, 
caught  fast  hold  of  her  lord's  arm,  to  which 
she  clung  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  prome- 
nade, to  save  herself  from  a  similar  attack. 
Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  and  the  Marchese  Spag- 
nuola  speedily  discovered  Miss  Sternheim  and 
Miss  Aston ;  and  by  the  vivacity  with  which 
they  expressed  their  delight  at  the  unexpected 
encounter,  seemed  only  to  regret  that  the  cor- 
dial salutation  of  the  countess  was  not  to  be- 
come general.  Myrvin  was  infinitely  less 
complimentary  to  La  Sempronia,  who  had 
singled  him  out  as  her  intended  cavalier ;  and 
Emily  equally  avoiding  the  Marchese's  com- 
panions by  mutual  though  unacknowledged 
consent,  the  interruption  of  the  strangers  only 
caused  Miss  Sternheim  and  him  to  be  more  in- 
separable that  day  than  usual. 

Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  was  of  that  class  of 
accommodating  lovers,  that  are  not  inclined  to 
take  offence  at  any  indifference  apparent  in  the 
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object  of  their  adoration :  he  was  not  one  of 
those  sentimentalists  who  find  matter  for  medi- 
tation in  every  look,  and  subjects  for  jealousy  in 
every  man.  Either  his  natural  penetration  was 
not  strong-,  or  his  vanity  was  ;  for  he  certainly 
felt  not  much  depressed  by  observing^  Miss 
Sternheim's  preference  of  Myrvin.  "  I  am  not 
quite  sure,"  said  he  once  to  Mr.  Charlton, 
"  that  the  girl  is  not  half  in  love  with  Myrvin, 
but  that  does  not  sig-nify  a  farthing.  Myrvin  is 
not  a  marrying  man  ;  and  though  to  be  sure  he 
has  every  prospect  of  being  Duke  of  Delaraere 
when  the  old  fellow  dies,  yet  girls  don't  spe- 
culate on  reversions,  and  I'm  my  own  master, 
so  I  will  make  my  ground  good  with  the  aunt 
at  all  events.  Her  thousands  would  help  me 
on  well  in  Willoughby's  business  ;  and  the  de- 
vil 's  in  it  if  he  and  I  would  not  do  the  Jews 
after  all." 

As  rapidly  as  these  reflections  passed  again 
through  his  mind,  did  he  follow  them  up  in  ac- 
tion ;  and  he  arrived  beside  Lady  Harman 
long  before  she  had  recovered  her  first  discom- 
fiture.    The  Contessa,  though  so  contrary  in 
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her  manners  to  our  discipline,  still  possessed 
much  of  that  elegance  and  fashion  that  is  cur- 
rent coin  every  where.  It  was  impossible  even 
for  Lady  Tinterndale  to  resist  the  soft  insinua- 
tion of  voice  with  which  she  imperceptibly  led 
her  into  conversation  by  those  polite  interroga- 
tories, that,  though  in  truth  "  are  passages  that 
lead  to  nothing,"  still  seem  to  entice  the  stranger 
onward ;  and  Lord  Tinterndale  forgot  to  be 
surprised  at  the  ease  and  familiarity  with  which 
she  addressed  him,  in  the  interest  she  had  given 
to  some  trifling  compliment  she  had  found  op- 
portunity to  pay  to  England. 

Understanding  from  General  Aston  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Tinterndale  were  lately  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, the  Contessa  immediately  offered  with  in- 
terest, and  even  solicitude,  to  show  them  every 
attention  in  her  power.  "  I  am  a  traveller  as 
you  are,"  added  she,  "  for  my  home  is  Bo- 
logna ;  and,  alas !  Italy  is  no  common  home 
for  Italians ;  but  still,  perhaps  I  may  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  devise  an  opportunity  of  cultiva- 
ting your  acquaintance."     She  then  mentioned 
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Caserta,  and  finding  they  had  not  yet  visited 
what  Eustace  justly  calls  the  largest  palace  in 
Europe,   proposed   to   Miss    Aston    that    they 
should   all  make  an    excursion  thither.      She 
told  the  earl  not  only  of  all  its  magnificence, 
of  which  much  may  be  justly  said,  but  of  the 
obverse    of  the    ostentatious   medal  which   in 
Italian  magnificence  is  always  certain  of  being 
in  every  sense  its  opposite.     She  described  to 
him  the  tall  clock  in  a  plain  mahogany  case, 
with    a   white  dial-plate    on   which  "  Charing 
Cross"  is  conspicuous,  without    any  degree  of 
ornament  unusual  to  similar  appendages  to  our 
farmers'  kitchens.     This  piece  of  splendour  oc- 
cupies a  station  in  a  corner  of  one  of  His  Majes- 
ty's own  peculiar  rooms  at  Caserta.     LaBigna- 
more  was  not  prepared  to  compare  the  actual 
exaltation  of  this  unpresuming  time-piece  with 
what  its  fate  seemed  originally  to  have  designed 
it  for;    but  she  honestly  lamented  its  having 
been  substituted  for  one  of  Parisian  elegance. 
"  The  difference  between  French  and  English 
clocks  is    admirably  distinctive  of  our  national 
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characters,"  said  Miss  Aston ;  "  but  kings* 
palaces  ought  to  be  the  privileged  receptacles 
of  polished  exteriors." 

Miss  Sternheim  had  observed  at  Rome  that 
it  was  difficult  to  describe  what  was  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Italian  manners,  and  those  of  La  Con- 
tessa  Bignamore  proved  the  justness  of  the  re- 
mark ;  for  while  every  body  felt  its  influence,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  define  it.  She  was  not 
witty,  nor  vivacious,  nor  particularly  clever; 
certainly  not  original  in  any  way,  and  seldom 
either  expressed  or  elicited  ideas  ;  but  she  was 
extremely  handsome,  and  not  only  appeared 
affectionate  towards  all  those  with  whom  she 
associated,  but  equally  confiding  in  their  at- 
tachment for  her.  She  seldom  was  heard  to  con- 
demn others,  and  very  few  could  be  sufficiently 
cold-hearted  to  find  fault  with  one  at  once  so  le- 
nient and  engaging. 

A  French  woman's  conversation  is  so  lively, 
so  entertaining,  so  animated,  that  your  whole 
attention  is  necessary  to  keep  up  in  the  race 
with  her :  she  carries  you  along  with  a  velocity 
which  is  in  itself  intoxicating ;  and  it  is  not  till 
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after  the  effervescence  has  long  subsided,  and 
calm  reflection  has  time  and  inclination  to  call 
to  mind  what  had  so  much  the  power  of  capti- 
vating your  attention,  that  you  discover  that 
her  wit  owed  more  to  the  terseness  of  her  ex- 
pressions than  to  the  originality  of  her  thoughts. 
An  Englishwoman  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  talking  more  leisurely.  You  expect  to  find 
either  sense  or  sentiment  in  all  she  utters,  and 
as  to  the  mere  speculation  you  are  seldom  dis- 
appointed ;  though  possibly  the  very  observations 
you  assent  to,  on  deliberation,  were  made  in  so 
uninteresting  a  manner,  that  even  to  remember 
them  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  yet  still 
with  both  French  and  English  women  the 
speakers  are  thought  more  of  than  their  words. 
It  is  the  individual  that  you  admire  or  esteem, 
and  each  throws  herself  into  the  scale  to  win 
your  approbation.  It  is  immaterial  to  a  Parisian 
whether  she  sings,  or  dances,  or  chats  with  you, 
provided  you  are  captivated  with  what  she  ac- 
tually does ;  but  an  Englishwoman  would  for- 
bear doing  either  rather  than  compromise  one 
iota  of  her  dignity.  An  Italian,  on  the  contrary, 
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begins  by  winning  over  to  her  side  all  your  own 
self-love  ;  and  before  you  are  aware  of  your 
danger,  you  become  the  slave  of  those  charms  of 
which  ^he  seems  totally  forgetful.  In  speaking 
to  you,  her  whole  thoughts  are  in  abeyance.  She 
does  not  seem  desirous  of  captivating  or  as- 
tonishing you,  though  you  feel  assured  that  you 
have  fascinated  her.  Her  opinions  are  never  ob- 
truded, but  she  solicitously  inquires  yours  ;  and 
even  her  dissent,  if  expressed,  appears  only 
to  open  a  new  subject  for  your  victory.  An 
Englishwoman  would  never  admit  a  visitor  she 
wished  to  please,  except  she  was  well-dressed : 
a  Parisian  would  prefer  receiving  them  in ,  a 
ntgligc,  provided  only  it  was  becoming ;  and  an 
Italian  would  really  feel  a  perfect  indifference 
on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  never  be  so  cer- 
tain of  her  conquest,  as  when  her  victim  reck- 
oned amongst  his  triumphs  that  she  had  for 
him  forgotten  even  the  vanities  of  her  toilette. 

Lady  Harman  was  less  pleased  with  the  ex- 
cursion to  Carditella  than  any  other  of  the 
party.  There  were  no  antiquities,  and  conse- 
quently she   could   have  no   display  ;  and   the 
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sententious  aphorisms  which  she  intended  to 
propound  on  the  subject  of  foreign  manners, 
required  another  audience  than  her  present  one. 
Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's  obsequiousness  was  some- 
times a  little  overwrought,  though  still  she 
pleased  herself  with  some  vague  speculations  on 
this  subject,  and  believed  it  was  her  own  dex- 
terous contrivance  that  led  his  discourse  into 
the  precise  channel  into  which  he  had  previously 
resolved  to  turn  it.  He  talked  much  not  only 
of  his  present  affluence,  but  of  his  future  pro- 
spects, contingent,  he  said,  on  a  law-suit  which 
there  was  no  doubt  would  be  given  in  his  favour, 
as  it  was  a  trial  to  recover  immense  sums  of 
money  which  he  and  a  friend  of  his  had  been 
swindled  out  of  by  some  Jews.  Lady  Harman 
pursued  her  queries  still  closer  after  this  com- 
munication ;  and  while  she  flattered  herself  that 
the  baronet  could  not  suspect  her  purpose,  she 
was  not  by  any  means  sorry  to  perceive  that 
Myrvin,  and  Miss  Aston,  and  Emily,  were 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  party  to  be  out  of 
hearing. 

Miss  Sternheim,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from 
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expressing  dissatisfaction  at  their  excursion, 
unfeignedly  regretted  its  termination.  It  seemed 
that  every  new  opportunity  of  intercourse  with 
General  and  Miss  Aston  increased  their  mutual 
regard.  It  was  not  much  Emily's  custom  to  in- 
quire why  she  felt  happy;  but  that  night,  when 
she  returned  home,  her  gay  vivacity  sufficiently 
proved  that  she  did  so ;  and  certainly  in  remem- 
bering the  occurrences  of  the  day,  she  by  no 
means  wished  that  either  Miss  Aston  or  Myrvin 
had  been  excluded  from  the  party,  so  entirely 
had  custom  conquered  her  dislike  of  seeing  them 
together. 

Far  less  exhilarating  was  the  dinner  at  Sir 
Thomas  Courtly's.  It  fortunately  happened  that 
Mr.  Charlton's  name  began  with  one  of  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  from  a  temporary 
scarcity  of  similar  initials,  the  list  of  hospitality 
extended  to  him  and  his  wife  :  thus,  out  of  a 
numerous  party,  four  had  the  singular  advan- 
tage of  having  previously  heard  of  each  other's 
existence, — an  instance  of  good  fortune  only  to 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  ever  under- 
gone  the   distinguished   martyrdom   of    being 
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obliged  to  articulate  certain  detached  sentences 
at  a  ministerial  dinner  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  in  turn  to  break  the  awful  silence  for 
the  benefit  of  a  heterogeneous  company,  every 
one  of  whom  is  a  stranger  to  the  other,  and 
possibly  not  in  any  degree  better  acquainted 
with  their  host.  The  customs  of  any  country  may 
be  found  tolerable  if  carried  through  with  consist- 
ency ;  but  it  requires  an  infinity  of  discretion  to 
assimilate  the  usages  of  different  nations  to  each 
other,  and  from  such  discordant  parts  to  form  a 
whole  that  can  boast  any  distinguishing  merit, 
either  original  or  borrowed  :  yet  such  is  the  vain 
attempt  of  several  English  abroad  in  the  organi- 
zation of  their  dinner  parties,  and  of  this  ridi- 
culous adaptation  Sir  Thomas  Courtly 's  was  a 
striking  example. 

English  hospitality  demands  a  certain  display 
of  profusion,  both  substantial  and  ornamental ; 
but  Italian  delicacy  requires  that  only  one  dish 
be  presented  at  a  time  to  the  choice  of  the  vi- 
sitor ;  and  to  accommodate  these  contradictions, 
a  dinner,  similar  to  what  might  have  been  pre- 
sented at  any  house  in  Portman-square,  was 
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laid  on  the  table,  and  while  the  guests  were  tan- 
talized by  its  view,  and  the  best  exertions  of  the 
cook  were  fading  into  air,  or  congealing  in  neg- 
lect? tlie  pompous  butler  removed  one  solitary 
dish  after  another  to  the  side-table ;  and  having 
dissected  it  into  as  many  morsels  as  there  were 
heads  at  table,  deliberately  handed  it  round  to 
each  in  turn,  like  the  allotted  portions  of  felons 
in  Newgate. 

Here,  however,  a  choice  was  certainly  per- 
mitted ;  namely,  that  of  taking  the  first  eatable 
that  happened  to  come  within  reach,  however 
repugnant  to  your  taste  it  might  happen  to  be, 
or  to  wait  with  the  patience  of  a  stoic  till  the  last 
frozen  morsel  of  a  favourite  dish  arrives  in  turn 
at  your  elbow ;  for  a  death  by  starvation  would 
in  all  cases  be  preferred  to  the  solecism  in  good 
breeding  of  asking  to  be  helped  at  table  to  any 
one  of  the  many  delicacies  that* seem  to  be 
spread  before  you  for  the  sole  purpose  of  temp- 
tation. 

The  wine  is  circulated  with  the  same  mea- 
sured generosity ;   and  when   the  lady  of  the 
house  is  tired  of  witnessing  the  life  and  death 
VOL.    III.  c 
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of  two  courses  and  a  dessert,  without  even  the 
variety  of  seeing  the  table  uncovered,  the  cloth 
being  the  only  thing  stationary ;  she  gently  with- 
draws her  chair  from  the  social  board,  and  at 
this  signal  all  her  guests  arise,  whether  hungry 
or  not;  and  falling  into  the  same  order  in  which 
they  entered,  each  lady  takes  the  arm  of  her 
cavalier,  and  returns  to  the  drawing-room.  There 
a  counted  number  of  coffee-cups  are  again  pre- 
sented, whilst  the  well-tutored  servant  whispers 
to  each  individual  that  their  carriage  is  ready, 
and  the  entertainment  concludes,  after  three 
hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  of  passive  en- 
durance. 

At  last  that  happy  day  arrived  which  is  con- 
secrated to  St.  Agatha ;  for  then  commenced 
all  the  extravagances  of  the  Carnival.  The 
Strada  di  Toledo  is  the  principal  scene  of 
day-light  festivity,  and  if  it  was  possible  to 
transport  a  quiet  respectable  English  gen- 
tleman from  his  own  fire-side,  and  place  him 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  all  it  offers,  the  effect 
would  inevitably  be  his  belief  of  being  actually 
present  at  the  orgies   of  Bedlam,  or  else  the 
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certainty  of    his    qualification     for   admission 

there. 

To  say,  that  on  these  occasions  every  person 
appears  masked,  is  only  to  give  a  very  slight  in- 
dication of  the  total  revulsion  of  character  which 
every  person  and  thing  seem  to  undergo.  The 
common  street  is  a  theatre,  on  which,  for  six 
days,  every  individual  acts  some  folly  or  buf- 
foonery, in  which  his  greatest  emulation  is  to 
exceed  his  neighbours.  Noise  is  no  inconsi- 
derable adjunct  to  these  exertions,  and  the 
horrid  yells  that  are  sometimes  heard  in  riots  at 
our  theatres,  give  but  a  faint  image  of  those 
which  it  is  the  common  entertainment  of  Italian 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  make  in  the  Carnival 
week,  for  about  five  hours  successively  every 
day;  but  the  Guerra  clelle  Confeite  is  the 
most  peculiar  amusement.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men begin  by  pelting  each  other  with  sugar- 
plums, which  at  last  degenerate  into  substitutes 
made  of  starch,  or  even  lime,  or  any  other  con- 
trivance that  can  be  found  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous and  impatient  demand.  Not  only  are 
carriages  and  passengers  casually  pelted,  but 
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groups  of  masks  regularly  give  battle  to  each 
other ;  and  as  venders  of  such  ammunition  are 
always  at  hand  to  supply  both  sides  in  the  com- 
bat, it  often  happens  that  whole  baskets-full 
are  thrown  at  once  on  the  adversaries,  filling  the 
air  with  dust,  and  whitening  the  pavement  so 
effectually,  that  its  traces  remain  for  days.  To 
witness  these  engagements  and  the  other  various 
antics  of  the  crowd,  the  windows  and  balconies 
of  all  the  houses  are  filled  with  spectators,  and 
from  five  to  ten  guineas  are  often  given  for  the 
hire  of  these  seats ;  and  as  the  war  is  not  only 
kept  up  between  opposite  houses,  but  even  ex- 
tends between  the  balconies  and  the  crowd  be- 
low them,  it  becomes  a  regular  trial  of  skill, 
extravagance,  and  perseverance ;  and  the  mask, 
or  the  carriage,  or  the  window  that  does  most 
execution  in  this  way,  is  cited  with  honour  and 
envy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

But  independent  of  these  amusements,  the 
coup  d'csil  which  the  Strada  di  Toledo  presents 
is  one  of  the  most  animating  and  inspiring  that 
can  be  imagined :  three  and  four  rows  of  car- 
riages occupy  its  centre ;  pyramids  of  seats  are 
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ranged  against  the  walls  of  the  houses,  which 
are  covered  thick  with  masks ;  and  the  moving 
level  of  human  heads  which  fills  up  every  possible 
interstice,  not  only  of  the  street,  but  of  the 
piazza  in  which  it  terminates, — presents  a  spec- 
tacle of  universal  merriment  and  idleness,  that 
is  in  itself  infectious.  The  very  horses,  and  car- 
riages, and  servants,  wear  the  livery  of  joy;  and 
from  every  window  in  the  street  hang  draperies 
of  the  brightest  and  most  varied  colours. 

These  are  some  of  the  morning  amusements, 
in  which,  either  as  actors  or  spectators,  Lady 
Harman  and  her  niece  shared  ;  for  however  in- 
significant they  may  appear  in  detail,  their  at- 
traction is  generally  found  irresistible  by  all ; 
and  so  much  were  they  delighted  by  the  scene 
altogether,  though  in  different  ways,  (as  Lady 
Harman  found  her  amusement  in  ridiculing 
what  Emily  shared  in,)  that  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  they  prepared  for  the  concluding 
fete,  which  puts  a  brilliant  end  to  all  the  joys  of 
the  Carnival. 

The  immense  theatre  of  San  Carlos  is  for 
these  fetes  formed  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  in 
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which  a  masked  ball  is  held,  that  perhaps  ex- 
ceeds in  gaiety  and  splendour  all  that  elsewhere 
can  even  be  imagined.     The  whole  area  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  pit  is  thrown  into  one  level, 
and  the  surrounding-  boxes  are  used  as  separate 
supper-rooms,  each  of  which  contributes  its  pe- 
culiar share  of  lights  and  gaiety  to  the  general 
effect.     To  these  balls,  all  of  every  rank  crowd 
in  a  competition  for  revelry,  and  the  decorum 
of  the  scene  is  much  better  preserved  than  could 
be  imagined  in  a  similar  assembly  in  England. 
Indeed,  amongst  the  Italians  the  exuberance  of 
their  mirth  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
moderation     of   their    conduct  ;    and    "  quiet 
phlegmatic  John  Bull,"  as  we  are  designated, 
would  at  any  common  fair  or  market  show  more 
intemperance,  in  every  way,  than   these  viva- 
cious Italians  do  in  all  the  privileged  excesses 
of  their  saturnalia. 

Emily  had  never  before  seen  a  masked  ball ; 
and  though  the  figures  in  the  streets  had  in  some 
degree  accustomed  her  to  the  sight  of  masks, 
yet  she  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  first  mo- 
ment intimidated  by  the  crowd  of  ghastly  im- 
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moveable  countenances  by  which  she  was  so 
closely  surrounded.  Lady  Harman's  party  was 
numerous,  and  of  the  number  were  General  and 
Miss  Aston,  who  being  more  used  to  such 
scenes,  soon  unmasked,  as  did  Emily  and  Lady 
Harman ;  and  taking  possession  of  one  of  the 
vacant  benches,  they  remained  a  little  apart 
from  the  crowd,  whilst  the  others  mixed  with  it 
indiscriminately. 

Emily  had  not  long  sat  there,  when  a  Turk 
coming  up  to  her,  addressed  her  by  name,  en- 
treating her  to  dance  with  him,  on  the  plea  of 
old  acquaintance.  Myrvin  had  left  her  side  but 
a  few  moments  habited  in  every  respect  the 
same,  and  Emily  laughed  at  the  formality  of  his 
address,  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  had  re- 
sumed his  mask. 

"  I  thought  you  said  five  minutes  ago  that  it 
was  too  hot  for  dancing !  your  resolutions  are 
soon  changed,"  said  Emily. 

"  The  hope  of  gaining  Miss  Sternheim's 
hand  would  change  any  resolution,"  replied  the 
Turk. 

Emily  felt  abashed,  and  turning  quickly  to 
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Miss  Astou,  asked  her  if  she  knew  the  mask  f 
"  Charles  Myrvin,  to  be  sure !"  replied  she^ 
after  a  hasty  glance;  and  then  added,  "  Are  you 
afraid  of  dancing  with  your  coachman,  as  the 
Princess  Bellina  did  at  Rome?" 

The  Turk  observed  her  doubt,  and  continued, 
"  Do  you  affect  not  to  know  me,  when  I  parted 
from  you  so  lately  i  Remember  how  you  stood 
on  the  amphitheatre  at  Cumsea ;  remember  Pom- 
peii." Emily  no  longer  doubted  it  was  Myrvin ; 
and  though  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  means  he 
took  of  convincing  her  of  his  identity,  she  yet, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  reminiscences,  gave  him  her 
hand  to  lead  her  to  the  dance. 

Quadrilles  and  waltzes  were  to  be  found  in 
every  corner  of  the  room ;  but  Emily  and  her 
partner  vrere  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
vacancy  in  any,  till  they  reached  the  opposite 
side  from  where  they  had  left  Lady  Harman. 
Emily  felt  annoyed  at  being  so  separated  from 
her  party,  especially  as  Myrvin  continued  to 
speak  in  a  feigned  voice ;  at  last  she  stopped, 
and  proposed  for  the  present  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt.   To  this,  however,  her  companion  would 
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by  no  means  assent.  "  Let  me  at  least  dance 
with  you,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  levity ;  "  if 
you  did  not  know  I  was  already  engaged,  I 
shoold'  myself  become  a  suitor  for  your  hand 
more  seriously." 

Emily  recoiled  with  more  than  her  usual  dig- 
nity :  "  I  see  your  manners  are  as  much  dis- 
guised as  your  figure ;  but  I  must  seriously  desire 
you  to  take  me  back  to  my  aunt." 

"  No  ;  don't  flatter  yourself  you  can  get  rid 
of  me  so  soon.  I  want  to  profit  by  this  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  you  about  the  business  at 
Pompeii;  which,  'foregad,  I  think  I  never 
should  have  the  courage  to  do  barefacedly." 
Emily  trembled  in  every  joint :  to  be  thus  so 
cruelly  taunted  when  in  Myrvin's  power,  was 
an  insult  she  never  could  have  expected  to 
receive  from  him.  She  feared  to  trust  her  in- 
dignation to  words,  and  her  agitated  countenance 
had  no  eff*ect  upon  her  tormentor.  "  We  all 
know  you  refused  Lord  Vanderville  that  day ; 
and  let  me  take  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friend  in  telling  you  you  were  rather  foolish  in 
doing  so  ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  my 
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friend  Phillimore.  I  hope,  though,  you  don't 
mean  to  play  the  same  game  with  him :  he  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  worthy  even  of  Miss  Sternheim." 

At  that  moment  Sir  Hugh  himself  passed 
near  them  unmasked,  and  seeing  Miss  Stern- 
heim, instantly  approached.  Emily,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  welcomed  his  arrival. 
"  Will  you.  Sir  Hugh,  do  me  the  favour  to 
escort  me  to  Lady  Harman  I  I  have  in  vain 
asked  this  Turk  to  do  so,  and  wish  to  be  relieved 
in  any  way  from  his  company." 

"  Your  wishes  are  always  laws  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  mask  :  "  but  don't  play  off  Sir  Hugh's 
jealousy  on  me ;  for  you  know  I  told  you  from 
the  first  I  was  otherwise  engaged."  So  saying, 
the  Turk  made  her  a  low  bow,  and  was  in  a  few 
seconds  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Emily  stood  for  a  moment  motionless :  to  hear 
such  language  from  Myrvin  cut  her  to  the  soul ; 
and  yet  to  whom  other  than  to  Myrvin  could 
she  apply  it?  It  was  true,  she  had  latterly 
taught  herself  to  believe  that  no  engagement 
existed  between  him  and  Miss  Aston ;  but  did 
that  render  it  more  incumbent  upon  him  to 
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remind  her  of  it  ?  It  was  also  true  that  the 
sentiments  he  had  then  expressed  were  far, 
very  far  different  from  those  which  she  had  in- 
ferred'from  his  manners  at  Carditella  ;  but  she 
now  actually  shuddered  at  recollecting  how  far 
her  vanity  had  then  misled  her.  Sir  Hugh 
watched  her  changeful  colour,  and  used  all  the 
common-place  observations  to  reconcile  her  to 
the  circumstance  of  her  being  addressed  by  a 
mask :  she  did  not  know  to  which  he  attributed 
her  agitation,  nor  did  she  undeceive  him. 

The  baronet  was  naturally  good-natured  ;  and 
even  if  he  had  neither  felt  nor  professed  any 
particular  admiration  of  Miss  Sternheim,  the 
circumstance  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl  throw- 
ing herself  thus  on  his  protection,  would  have 
been  alone  sufficient  to  excite  his  interest. 
Emily  felt  the  real  kindness  of  his  manner, 
which  even  superseded  his  usual  flatteries ;  and 
as  she  contrasted  it  with  that  of  M yrvin,  it  ap- 
peared to  increased  advantage. 

When  Emily  arrived  where  Lady  Harman 
and  Miss  Aston  were  still  expecting  her,  they 
perceived  that  something  had  disturbed  her,  and 
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anxiously  inquired  what  had  happened  ?  "  No- 
thing," said  she,  with  a  pardonable  equivoca- 
tion, "  except  that  it  was  too  crowded  to  dance, 
and  I  requested  Sir  Hugh  to  bring  me  back  to 
you."  Miss  Aston  was  engaged  in  speaking  to 
Lady  Montrent,  and  consequently  did  not  notice 
either  the  circumstance  of  her  returning  without 
Myrvin,  or  her  explanation  of  it. 

Lady  Harman  was  too  well  pleased  to  see 
Sir  Hugh  in  attendance  to  inquire  or  doubt  its 
cause ;  and  even  if  she  had,  he,  for  many  reasons, 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  contradict  Miss 
Sternheim,  Thus,  from  various  motives,  Emily 
confided  to  none  the  affront  she  had  received  ; 
for  how  could  she  repeat  to  any  that  Myrvin 
had  himself  denied  what  nothing  but  her  own 
vanity  had  dictated,  or  how  could  she  complain 
to  Miss  Aston  of  his  having  boasted  of  his  en- 
gagement with  her  ?  She  felt  doubly  wounded 
at  the  manner  in  which  this  communication  had 
been  made ;  for  she  was  as  much  hurt  at  Miss 
Aston's  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  her,  as 
at  the  unprovoked  audacity  of  Myrvin  ;  but 
neither  of  those   different  feelings   could  bear 
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repetition,  and  they  only  turned  inwards  to  chill 
those  of  regard  which  she  had  previously  enter- 
tained towards  both. 

While  they  were  all  standing  together  in  one 
group   with    Sir   Hugh,  as   usual,    at    Emily's 
elbow,  Myrvin  returned  unmasked  :  Emily  ob- 
served him,  whilst  yet  at  some  distance,  and 
narrowly  observing  every  part  of  his  dress,  be- 
came still  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  was 
the  identical  Turk.     No  sooner,  however,  did 
he  approach,  than  turning  to  Sir  Hugh,  she 
entered  eagerly  into  conversation  with  him,  de- 
cidedly avoiding  Myrvin.     The  latter,  however, 
advanced  with  the  same  animated  countenance 
and  familiar   tone  which  latterly  his  intimacy 
with  Miss  Sternheim  had  seemed  to  authorise  ; 
and  immediately   addressing  her,  said,   "  Will 
you   fulfil   your   promise   of  dancing  with  me, 
now  ?  I  have  found  another  room,  much  cooler, 
and  less  crowded." 

"  I  am  otherwise  engaged,"  replied  she, 
haughtily  ;  and  again  turned  towards  Sir  Hugh, 
who  had  heard  her  answer,  and  understood  it ; 
and  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  in  involuntary 
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gratitude  for  her  decided  preference,  instantly 
led^ier  to  the  neighbouring  set  of  dancers,  where 
in  a  few  moments,  she  found  herself  waltzing, 
almost  before  she  was  herself  aware  of  the  full 
import  of  her  own  expressions. 

Myrvin  remained  stupidly  gazing  after  them, 
on  the  spot  which  she  had  left,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  the  sudden  alteration 
in  her  manners  towards  him :  at  last,  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  it  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  his  having  made  a  few  turns  in  a  waltz  with 
La  Marchese  Sempronia  during  his  pending 
engagement  to  Miss  Sternheim.  This  belief 
rather  flattered  his  self-love  than  otherwise ; 
and  feeling  convinced  that  he  could  easily  prove 
his  transgression  to  have  been  involuntary,  he 
consoled  himself  under  the  present  misunder- 
standing, and  perceiving  La  Contessa  Bigna- 
more,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  accept  his  escort, 
and  they  sauntered  through  the  crowd  to  an- 
other part  of  the  room. 

It  happened  that  Myrvin  and  Emily  did  not 
again  meet  that  evening.  As  soon  as  her  waltz 
was   finished,   various   other   amusements   sue- 
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ceeded,  such  as  visiting  the  different  parties  in 
the  boxes  with  whom  they  were  acquainted, 
and  receiving  similar  visits  in  their  own.  No 
sooner  did  the  lights  and  supper  in  Lady  Har- 
man's  box  proclaim  her  presence  there,  than  all 
those  who  had  any  pretence  for  doing  so, 
crowded  into  it  at  once  to  see  and  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  beauty  of  the  year.  Myrvin 
alone  was  not  of  the  number.  He  was  not 
used  to  class  himself  with  the  many,  and  had 
insensibly  fallen  into  the  habit  of  claiming  such 
distinctive  interest  in  Miss  Sternheim,  that  he 
almost  considered  himself  aggrieved  in  witness- 
ing the  crowds  which  now  flocked  to  share  her 
smiles. 

She,  meanwhile,  almost  dreaded  his  approach, 
and  seemed  even  more  anxious  than  her  aunt  to 
retire  from  the  far-famed /eVe,  which  thus  to  her 
so  memorably  had  closed  the  pleasures  of  the 
Carnival. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    ISLAND    OF    CAPRI. 

Fo  R  many  succeeding  days,  Miss  Steniheim 
evaded  seeing  either  Myrvin  or  Miss  Aston. 
Her  heart  had  been  deeply  lacerated,  and  the 
predilection  which  till  then  she  had  encouraged 
towards  both,  occasioned  her  feeling  but  the 
more  acutely  the  injuries  she  had  received  from 
them.  But  her  distress  was  precisely  of  that 
description  which  forbad  confidence,  for  we  wil- 
lingly complain  of  every  offence  save  only  those 
which  compromise  our  own  self-love  ;  and  that 
insatiable  passion  is  of  so  jealous  a  nature,  that 
it  shrinks  even  from  condolence.  But  even  had 
the  subject  been  one  of  less  delicacy.  Lady 
Harman  was  not  the  person  to  whom   Emily 
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would  willingly  have  confessed  her  sentiments  : 
her  actions  were  always  under  her  aunt's  con- 
trol, but  her  thoughts  were  seldom  laid  open 
to  her  inspection. 

This  by  no  means  proceeded  from  natural  re- 
serve ;  on  the  contrary,  no  character  was  ever 
more  ingenuous  than  that  of  Emily  Sternheim  ; 
and  while  either  of  her  parents  survived,  no 
thought  or  feeling,  however  transient,  was  con- 
cealed from  them ;  no  sentiment  was  cherished 
in  her  heart,  that  had  not  first  been  transferred 
into  theirs,  and  thereby  hallowed  to  her.  But 
in  losing  her  parents,  her  best,  her  dearest  friends, 
she  had  lost  her  only  confidants ;  for  a  separa- 
tion, apparently  as  interminable  as  death  itself, 
had  at  nearly  the  same  time  divided  her  from 
the  only  living  person  who  had  shared  her  con- 
fidence with  them ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  almost 
a  sacrilege  to  those  so  justly  dear,  now  to  trans- 
fer such  rights,  which  once  were  solely  theirs,  to 
others  comparatively  strangers. 

Lady  Harman,  however,  was  at  once  more 
and  less  than  a  stranger  to  Emily.  From  Miss 
Sternheim's  earliest  infancy,  she  had  been  used 
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to  hear  of  her  aunt ;  but  though  neither  of  her 
parents  had  perpetuated  their  animosity  by  its 
repetition,  yet  she  had  almost  unconsciously  im- 
bibed ideas  of  dread  and  of  dislike,  as  coupled 
in  her  young  ideas  with  her  name  :  to  these, 
was  now  superadded  some  degree  of  resentment 
for  Lady  Harman's  implacability  to  Willoughby, 
of  the  real  cause  of  which  she  was  totally  igno- 
rant; and  these  compound  feelings,  which  so 
strongly  militated  against  her  affection  to  her 
aunt,  were  duly  balanced  by  the  gratitude  which 
Lady  Harman's  kindness  to  herself  elicited. 

But  Emily's  disposition  was  one  in  which  the 
softest  and  kindest  feelings  always  predomi^ 
nated.  Had  she  known  that  at  any  period  of 
her  life,  her  father  had  refused  to  allow  her  to 
live  with  Lady  Harman,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
dained the  ostentatious  offer  of  her  Ladyship's 
friendship ; — no  motives,  not  even  submission  to 
that  advice  and  authority  which  latterly  had 
prevailed  on  her  to  accept  her  offered  protec- 
tibfi,  would  have  induced  her  to  renew  their 
connexion.  But  of  this,  happily,  she  was  un- 
informed ;  and  though  she  often  wondered  why 
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her  mother  and  her  aunt  had  not  been  more 
intimate,  it  only  produced  regret  that  one  she 
loved  as  much  as  she  really  did  Lady  Harman, 
should  not  have  been  thoroughly  known  and 
well  appreciated  by  her,  to  whose  judgment  her 
own  paid  such  implicit  deference. 

Still  her  affection  for  her  aunt  daily  increased. 
She  had  been  Emily's  protector  when  the  world 
had  offered  none  beside,  and  the  tenderest 
affections  of  the  orphan's  heart  had  there  found 
one  legitimate  object  on  whom  to  rest,  amidst 
the  dreary  void  of  friendless  solitude,  in  which 
Emily  had  so  suddenly  found  herself.  Gra- 
titude, at  first,  was  the  sole  sentiment  which 
Lady  Harman's  kindness  to  her  excited  :  but 
gratitude  in  a  fresh  and  innocent  heart  precedes, 
by  a  few  steps  only,  the  warmer  sentiments  of 
affection.  Emily  soon  loved  her  aunt  for  her 
very  kindnesses ;  Lady  Harman  as  soon  learned 
to  love  the  object  of  those  kindnesses ;  and  as 
daily  intercourse  confirmed  the  different  merits 
of  each,  their  mutual  regard  proportionably 
increased. 

But  still  Emily's  affection  for  her  aunt,  how- 
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ever  sincere,  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  un- 
limited confidence  in  her,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  confine  her  devices  for  avoiding  both  Miss 
Aston  and  Myrvin  entirely  to  her  own  inge- 
nuity. In  them,  some  accidental  circumstances 
favoured  her,  as  Miss  Aston  was  for  a  few  days 
engaged  in  attending  her  father  in  a  slight  in- 
disposition, and  Lady  Harman  was  equally  en- 
grossed by  the  departure  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
Listen  from  Naples. 

Three  days  Emily  passed  almost  entirely  in 
seclusion,  vainly  endeavouring  to  ascertain  why 
fortune  should  have  shown  her  such  despite  in 
subjecting  her  to  a  mortification  so  little  de- 
served, and  as  vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
herself  to  its  effects.  Meantime,  Myrvin  was 
constant  in  his  daily  visits  to  Lady  Harman ; 
and  his  frequently  renewed  interrogatories  as  to 
why  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
Sternheim  sometimes  produced  from  Lady 
Harman  a  similar  expression  of  surprise,  which, 
however,  seldom  survived  the  casual  excuse 
with  which  Emily  replied  to  her  queries  on  the 
subject. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale's  desire  to  culti- 
vate Miss  Sternheim's  acquaintance  had  by  no 
means  terminated  with  their  excursion  to  Car- 
ditella :  on  the  contrary,  it  ahnost  appeared  as 
if  a  still  stronger  motive  than  mere  pleasure  in 
her  society  induced  Lady  Tinterndale  to  seek 
it  so  sedulously.     Emily  frequently  accompa- 
nied  them   in  their  morning  drives,   and  had 
more   than   once  joined  their  family  party  to 
dinner,  whilst  her  aunt  was  performing  all  the 
officious  etiquette  of  friendship  with  Mrs.  Lis- 
ten.    Emily  was  not  therefore  much  surprised 
at  one  day  receiving  a  note  from  the  countess, 
asking  her  to  call  upon  her :  *'  We  shall  have  a 
tcte-a-ttte"  added  she,  "  as  my  Lord  is  gone 
out  to  ride ;   but  I  shall  be  the  more  obliged 
by  your  compliance  with  my  request." 

As  Miss  Sternheim  was  just  stepping  into 
Lady  Harman's  carriage  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment, she  was  accosted  by  Myrviu,  who  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  passed,  and  ac- 
tually ran  to  overtake  her  ere  she  left  the  door. 
"  At  last  I  see  you,   Miss   Sternheim !     I 
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thought  we  were  never  to  meet  again,"  said 
he,  almost  upbraidingly. 

"  Our  engagements  are  so  different,  that  it 
must  be  troublesome  to  both  to  keep  up  any 
further  intercourse ;"  and  as  she  said  this,  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  Good  God !  Miss  Sternheim,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  I  don't  understand  you ;  for  Heaven's 
sake,  explain  yourself." 

"  Unnecessary  explanations  are  always  im- 
pertinent, and  it  is  contrary  to  my  custom 
either  to  give  or  to  receive  them." 

"  This  must  be  some  mistake.  When  will 
you  allow  me  to  call  upon  you  ?  AVhen  will 
you  be  at  home  V 

"I  am  otherwise  engaged,  Mr.  Myrvin !" 
and  she  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 
But  the  pride  which  till  then  had  supported 
her,  now  gave  way  under  her  conflicting  feel- 
ings, and  before  she  reached  Lady  Tintern- 
dale's,  a  burst  of  tears  had  relieved  her  swollen 
heart. 

As  soon,  however,  as  she  entered  the  coutt- 
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tess's  drawing-room,  her  thoughts  were  di- 
verted to  a  far  different  channel.  She  received 
Miss  Sternheim  with  every  demonstration  of 
regard,  and  instantly  explained  to  her  the  mo- 
tive of  her  request.  "  I  feel,"  said  Lady  Tin- 
terndale,  "  that  I  am  about  to  take  a  great 
liberty  with  you.  Miss  Sternheim ; — far  greater 
than  my  slight  acquaintance  with  you  autho- 
rizes ;  but  the  only  apology  I  can  make  to  you, 
is  to  tell  you  my  motives  without  reserve." 

Emily  expressed  her  anxiety  to  comply  with 
any  of  her  Ladyship's  wishes,  and  the  countess 
continued : — 

"  I  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  you 
spoke  of  Lady  Mary  Norton  the  other  day, 
that  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  have  shared 
her  intimacy ;  if  so,  you  must  be  aware  of  the 
unfortunate  disagreement  that  exists  between 
her  and  my  lord." 

Emily,  of  course,  assented  to  this,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  professed  entire  ignorance  as  to 
its  cause.  Lady  Tinterndale  briefly  stated  it  to 
have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  some  trifling  in- 
discretions   on  the  part  of  Lady  Mary,  which, 
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the  earl  not  only  condemned  in  themselves,  but 
had  still  more  urged  her  to  correct,  from  the 
fear  of  their  disgusting  a  gentleman  who  was 
then  paying  his  addresses  to  her  Ladyship,  and 
to  whom  she  was  seriously  attached :  her  own 
natural  levity,  and  the  insidious  advice  of  some 
false  friends,  deterred  her  from  following  her 
brother's  counsel ;  and  she  doubly  resented  the 
earl's  interference,  when  fatal  experience  proved 
his  predictions  correct  as  to  the  consequence  of 
her  neglecting  them.  She  was  unhappy  from 
her  own  folly,  and  unjust  because  she  was 
unhappy. 

The  brother  and  sister  were 'too  much  alike 
in  disposition  in  one  respect, — both  were  too 
proud  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  which  each  sighed 
for ;  and  in  the  present  delicate  state  of  the 
earl's  health,  the  estrangement  between  him 
and  his  only  sister  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and 
increased  his  malady.  It  was,  therefore,  on 
that  account,  that  Lady  Tinterndale,  whose 
feelings  and  character  were  identified  with  those 
of  her  husband,  now  as  anxiously  wished  to 
promote  their  reunion  as  she  had  formerly  en- 
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deavoured  to  enforce  his  opinions ;  for  to  re- 
store liis  happiness,  which  she  fondly  believed 
was  to  re-establish  his  health,  was  her  only  ob- 
ject*, and  to  effect  it,  she  esteemed  no  personal 
sacrifice  too  great. 

Common  report  had  informed  Lord  and  Lady 
Tinterndale  that  their  old  friend  and  favourite 
Lord  Vanderville  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  Miss  Sternheira,  and  of  course  the  interest 
they  naturally  took  in  the  subject  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  her  character.  Every  testi- 
mony was  in  her  favour ;  and  when,  in  their 
journey  to  Naples,  they  had  accidentally  met 
his  Lordship,  and  learned  from  him  tiie  cruel 
disappointment  which  changed  their  congratu- 
lations to  condolences,  they  v/ere  moie  than 
ever  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  one 
whom,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  he  still 
so  honoured.  Their  solicitude  at  first  only  re- 
lated to  Lord  Vanderville  ;  and  though  at  Car- 
ditella,  and  for  some  days  subsequently.  Lady 
Tinterndale  had  attributed  Miss  Sternheim's 
rejection   of  the  earl  to  her  preference  of  his 
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friend,  yet  since  the  Carnival  she  had  noticed 
the  estrangement  that  had  taken  place  between 
her  and  Myrvin ;  and  as  her  approbation  of 
Miss  Sternheira  became  stronger,  her  anxiety 
increased  to  know  the  cause  of  her  rejection  of 
Lord  Vanderville's  suit.  This  latter  interest 
was,  however,  only  secondary  to  that  her  Lady- 
ship felt  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Mary  Norton ; 
though  it  accounted  for  her  early  predilection  in 
Miss  Sternheim's  favour,  and  her  first  wish  to 
become  known  to  her ;  and  since  their  drive 
together  to  Carditella,  and  the  generous,  honest, 
testimony  Miss  Sternheim  had  then  borne  to 
Lady  Mary  Norton's  merits,  Lady  Tintern- 
dale  had  turned  her  whole  thoughts  on  Miss 
Sternheim  as  the  mediator  she  had  long  sought, 
and  the  disinterested  friend  whose  counsel  she 
might  follow  in  effecting  that  which  was  the 
object  of  her  most  anxious  wishes. 

Having  laid  before  Emily,  without  reserve, 
all  the  circumstances  concerning  Lady  Mary 
Norton  that  immediately  related  to  her  brother, 
she  as  fra  kly  asked  her  opinion  whether  she 
believed  Lady  Mary  would  repel  her  advance 
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to  renewed  amity  and  regard, — a  question  Emily 
felt  no  hesitation  in  answering  without  any 
breach  of  the  confidence  Lady  Mary  had  re- 
posed in  her ;  and  the  amiable  countess  not  only 
enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  her  present  gene- 
rosity, but  delightedly  anticipated  its  result,  till 
their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  earl ; 
and  Emily  returned  home,  pleased  with  the 
renovated  happiness  of  her  friend,  and  inso- 
much relieved  from  the  depression  of  spirits 
from  which  she  had  for  some  days  suffered. 

On  her  entrance,  she  found  that  General  and 
Miss  Aston  had  been  with  Lady  Harman  in  her 
absence,  and  had  prevailed  on  her  to  go  with 
them  that  night  to  a  private  oratorio  at  San 
Carlos.  Emily,  who  had  imbibed  a  cordial  de- 
testation of  the  very  name  of  a  place  which  to 
her  had  been  the  scene  of  such  unprecedented 
mortification,  and  who  still  more  dreaded  the 
idea  of  meeting  Miss  Aston  there  than  any 
where  else,  used  all  her  influence  to  prevail  on 
her  aunt  to  dispense  with  Emily's  accompanying 
her ;  and  as  Lady  Harman  never  condescended 
to  think  much  about  trifles,  she  took  for  granted 
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that  her  assumed  head-ache  was  a  real  one,  and 
rather  rejoiced  at  the  prudence  which  prevented 
Miss  Sternheim's  being  fatigued  previous  to  a 
party  which  Lady  Harman  was  to  give  in  a 
few  days,  than  regretted  her  absence  on  that 
occasion. 

The  next  morning,  Emily  was  alone  in  her 
dressing-room,  v/hen  she  heard  a  slight  tap  at 
the  door,  and  looking  up,  she  beheld  Miss  As- 
ton enter.  It  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  ladies  appeared  for  the  moment  most  em- 
barrassed ;  but  Miss  Aston  was  most  dignified, 
and  Emily  was  obliged  to  recall  in  instanta- 
neous recollection  all  the  grievances  of  which  she 
complained,  before  she  could  resume  her  usual 
self-possession. 

Miss  Aston's  voice  was  as  mild  as  ever,  but 
her  manner  was  much  more  distant  as  she  ad- 
dressed Emily.  "  I  know  I  am  an  unexpected 
visitor,"  said  she,  "  and  I  even  doubt  being  a 
welcome  one ;  but  I  can  no  longer  bear  this 
suspense,  and  I  am  really  come,  Miss  Sternheim, 
to  satisfy  my  anxieties  about  you." 

*'You  are  very  good,  but  the  head-ache  I 
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complained  of  last  night  is  gone— I  am  perfectly 
well  to-day — thank  you." 

"It  is  not  your  health  alone  I  am  anxious 
ab,Out;  it  is  in  your  friendship,  Emily,  that  I  find 
an  alteration,"  and  she  drew  her  chair  closer  to 
Miss  Sternheim's,  as  if  in  renewal  of  their  inti- 
macy. 

"  I  am  always  grateful  for  as  much  of  Miss 
Aston's  friendship  as  she  chooses  to  bestow 
upon  me." 

"Then,  as  friendship  never  can  exist  without 
confidence,  tell  me,  I  request  of  you,  what  has 
produced  the  change  in  your  manners  towards 
me." 

Emily  coldly  denied  any  change;  but  Miss 
Aston  was  not  to  be  so  deceived .  "I  cannot  give 
my  regard  in  measured  quantities,"  continued 
she,  "  and  forgive  me,  if  I  accuse  you  either  of 
caprice  in  cancelling  our  friendship  so  suddenly 
without  any  reason,  or  of  injustice  in  withhold- 
ing that  reason  from  me." 

"  T  am  sorry.  Miss  Aston,in  any  way  to  for- 
feit your   regard,    though  I   scarcely  consider 
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myself  more  accountable  to  others  than  they 
hold  themselves  to  me." 

"  There  is  some  misunderstanding  here,  Emily. 
Charles  Myrvin  has  been  with  me  two  hours 
this  morning,  complaining  of  your  refusing  him 
even  an  opportunity  of  explanation," 

"Explanation  is  unnecessary,"  rejoined  Emily : 
"  Mr.  Myrvin  has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit." 

"What!  is  it  possible?  Are  you  already 
aware  of  his  attachment?" 

"  Unquestionably  ;  I  know  it  equally  by  my 
own  penetration,  and  his  repeated  assertions." 

"  Then  I  have  done,"  replied  Miss  Aston, 
rising  from  her  seat:  "  If  you  so  well  know  Mr. 
Myrvin's  sentiments,  no  doubt  the  alteration  in 
your  conduct  has  been  purposely  designed  to 
save,  as  you  have  said,  unnecessary  explanation." 

"  I  scarcely  think  my  conduct  can  be  misun- 
derstood," answered  Emily ;  "  but  though  I  own, 
Miss  Aston,  I  should  have  been  gratified  by 
your  earlier  confidence,  although  I  had  no  right 
to  claim  it,  yet  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  my 
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only  feelings  regarding  you  are,  a  sincere  wish 
that  your  marriage  with  Mr.  Myrvin  may  bring 
every  happiness  to  both." 

".My  marriage  with  Mr.  Myrvin !  What  are 
you  dreaming  of,  Emily  ?" 

"The  very  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Myrvin,  he 
told  me  twice  of  his  being  engaged,  and  of 
course  it  can  be  to  no  other  than  to  you."  Miss 
Aston  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing,  and 
then  added,  "  I  always  told  Charles  if  ever  he 
played  the  lover,  he  must  learn  to  speak  plain. 
Engaged!  yes,  his  affections  are  deeply  engaged  ; 
they  have  been  so  long ;  but,  trust  me,  not  to 
me,  good  cousin  Sophy  though  I  am." 

"  1  own  I  thought  you  unkind  not  to  tell  me 
of  your  engagement,"  said  Emily,  blushing,  and 
taking  Miss  Aston's  hand  with  more  affection 
than  ever :  "  but  as  to  Mr.  Myrvin,  it  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  told  me  of  his  engage- 
ment that  I  so  much  resent ;  as  to  the  rest,  I 
only  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  you  are  not  the 
object  of  his  choice." 

"  I  must  not  betray  his  confidence,"  returned 
Miss  Aston,   gaily,    "  even  though  I   won   it 
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from  him,  for  I  knew  his  heart  long  before  he 
did  himself;  but  his  own  words  must  tell  you 
who  his  choice  really  is.  I  hope,  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  you  will  approve  of  it,"  and  her  arch 
look  again  embarrassed  Emily,  "  But  first 
tell  me  how  he  told  you  of  this  mighty  engage- 
ment :  nothing  entertains  me  so  much  as  these 
misunderstandings,  particularly  when  they  oc- 
cur with  such  laconic  personages  as  Charles 
Myrvin." 

Emily  repeated  all  that  had  passed  between 
her  and  the  Turk  ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  scald- 
ing tears  of  pride  coursed  rapidly  down  her 
cheeks.  His  impertinence  had  made  too  deep 
an  impression  on  her  to  be  forgotten  in  its 
minutest  particle ;  and  still  as  she  related  it, 
Miss  Aston's  pity  for  her  increased,  and  with 
it  her  conviction  that  the  mask  could  not  have 
been  Myrvin.  And  now  her  kindness,  her 
soothing  friendship,  agitated  Emily  even  more 
than  all  her  previous  mortifications  ;  and  her 
heart,  let  down  from  the  extreme  tension  in 
which  it  had,  for  some  days,  been  held,  found 
relief  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears.     Miss  Aston 
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in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  them  by  consola- 
tion: her  affectionate  attentions  only  made 
them  flow  the  faster;  but  all  her  arguments 
went  'to  prove  that  the  mask  could  not  have 
beeij  Myrvin.  "  I  have  even  some  suspicion," 
continued  she,  "  that  I  know  who  it  actually 
was  ;  for  the  same  Turk,  I  now  recollect,  ac- 
cr-sted  me  whilst  Myrvin  was  dancing.  Myr- 
vin  himself  must  convince  you  it  was  not  he ; 
and  if  you  will  give  me  till  to-morrow  night,  I 
think  I  shall  discover  who  it  actually  was." 
So  saying,  the  two  friends  parted  with  more 
than  renewed  affection ;  and  Emily  spent  some 
time  in  reflections  far  pleasanter  than  any 
which  her  reveries  for  the  last  few  days  had 
afforded. 

The  truth  was,  Miss  Aston's  suggestions  were 
right;  and  accident,  even  more  than  design, 
had  adapted  Mr.  Charlton's  language  to  Myr- 
vin's  supposed  circumstances.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  who  delight  in  canvassing  and  inter- 
fering in  every  business  and  every  circumstance 
that  comes  within  their  notice  ;  and  a  conduct, 
which,  in  truth,  only  originates  in  mere  idleness 
and  restless  curiosity,  is  called  excessively  good- 
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natured,  or  excessively  troublesome,  accord- 
ing to  its  result.  He  had  himself  been  married 
many  years,  but  still  considered  himself  contem- 
porary with  all  the  young  men  in  whose  amuse- 
ments he  shared,  or  into  whose  confidence  he 
obtruded  himself.  He  took  lodgings,  recom- 
mended cooks,  and  gave  introductions  to  every 
family  that  arrived  at  Naples  ;  whilst  still  the 
natural  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
acquired  fashion  of  his  manners,  prevented  his 
degenerating  into  the  assistant  who  obliges 
every  body,  and  is  respected  by  none. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Charlton  still  held  his 
own  station  unblenched  ;  and  whilst  it  was  his 
amusement  and  business  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  amusement  and  business  of  every  body 
else,  still  each  person  felt  it  an  additional  ticket 
of  admission  into  good  company,  to  ride  in  on  the 
reputation  of  their  "  friend  Mr.  Charlton." 

From  the  first  day  in  which  he  had  witnessed 
Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's  courteous  rescue  of  Miss 
Sternheim  from  the  dangers  of  her  overthrow, 
he  had  coupled  them  together  in  his  recollec- 
tions ;  and  when  he  became  convinced  that 
Miss  Sternheim's   hand  would   be   a  valuable 
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prize  to  any,  he  was  but  the  more  interested  in 
its  disposal.  It  was  true  the  baronet  was  in  his 
estimation  merely  a  good-humoured  "  dunder- 
headed "  fellow,  but  then  he  the  more  needed  a 
clever  and  a  rich  wife ;  and  his  very  follies  at  the 
Duchess  de  Laboune's  ball  confirmed  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's ideas  of  the  feasibility  and  propriety  of  his 
marrying  Emily.  Mr.  Charlton  had  at  the  same 
time  witnessed  Myrvin's  interference ;  and  cal- 
culating on  the  possibility  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences ensuing,  he  had  the  following  morning 
appeared  in  Sir  Hugh's  room  at  an  unusually 
early  hour  in  the  character  of  mediator,  or  ra- 
ther guardian,  and  with  General  Aston,  had 
made  it  his  "  business,"  alias  "  amusement,"  to 
prevent  the  two  young  men  quarrelling. 

From  thenceforward  he  became  the  baronet's 
confidant  on  Miss  Sternheim's  subject,  or  rather 
his  adviser  and  encourager;  for  without  Mr. 
Charlton's  incitement,  and  Lady  Harman's  evi* 
dent  approval,  even  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's  want 
of  diffidence  and  want  of  sense  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  him  to  continue  his  addresses  in 
despite  of  Emily's  disdain,     But  the  same  cir« 
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cumstance  which  made  Mr.  Charlton  so  fully 
master  of  Sir  Hugh's  feelings,  equally  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  engagement  then 
pending  between  Miss  Sternheim  and  Lord 
Vanderville;  and  as  the  earl  was  exactly  the 
frank  open-hearted  character  which  concealed 
nothing,  Mr.  Charlton  found  himself  nearly  as 
much  in  his  Lordship's  confidence  as  in  that  of 
Sir  Hugh,  and  by  consequence,  nearly  as  much 
interested  for  both.  However,  when  the  earl 
was  off  the  field,  his  zeal  for  the  baronet  was 
renovated  with  fresh  vigour ;  and  though  he  and 
Sir  Hugh  had  sometimes  debated  the  question, 
whether  Myrvin  was  or  was  not  a  marrying 
man,  yet  the  reserve  of  Myrvin's  character, 
which  shrank  from  all  confidence,  was  sufficient 
in  itself  to  make  Mr.  Charlton  but  the  more 
anxious  for  the  success  of  his  rival,  who  was  so 
diametrically  the  reverse. 

Still  Sir  Hugh's  progress  was  by  no  means 
sufficiently  rapid  to  satisfy  Mr.  Charlton,  and 
he  determined  "  to  help  him  on  if  he  could," 
for  which  he  rightly  calculated  the  freedom  of  a 
masked  ball  was  a  favourable  opportunity.    The 
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similarity  between  his  dress  and  Myrvin's  was 
merely  accidental ;  and  when  he  first  asked  Miss 
Sternheim  to  dance,  it  was  without  any  inten- 
tion of  representing  any  other  individual,  and 
merely  with  the  design  of  "  advising"  her  as  he 
did  every  body  else.  He  soon,  however,  dis- 
covered that  she  mistook  him  for  some  other 
person,  and  the  circumstance  was  too  favour- 
able to  be  neglected  ;  whilst,  therefore,  he  from 
it  assumed  a  freedom  which,  as  Mr.  Charlton,  he 
never  would  have  ventured,  he  still  thought  he 
was  perfectly  secure,  even  in  case  of  ultimate 
recognition,  in  the  pains  he  took  to  disclaim  any 
flirtation  with  her  himself;  and  when  he  had  re- 
signed her  to  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore,  he  went  away 
exulting  in  the  result  of  his  plan,  and  congratu- 
lating himself  on  the  certainty  that  the  baronet 
was  in  so  fair  a  train  for  success,  that  he  would 
deserve  his  disappointment  if  he  lost  her  now. 

Miss  Aston  was  of  course  not  fully  apprised 
of  the  whole  train  of  these  little  circumstances, 
but  still  she  learned  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Charlton  was  the  Turk  who  had  occasioned  so 
much  misery  to  those  for  whom  she  was  so  af- 
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fectionately  interested ;  and  when  she  entered 
Lady  Harman's  drawing-room  the  following 
night,  her  animated  countenance  was  the  har- 
binger of  welcome  intelligence.  She  had,  how- 
ever, been  disappointed  in  her  intention  of  pre- 
ceding the  rest  of  the  company,  for  several  of 
Lady  Harman's  guests  were  foreigners,  and 
they  make  such  a  point  of  commencing  their 
parties  early,  especially  at  English  houses,  that 
several  had  arrived  before  half  the  rooms  were 
lighted,  and  Miss  Sternheim  was  already  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  them,  which  not  all 
Lady  Harman's  perseverance  in  her  "  easy 
guide"  had  yet  capacitated  her  for  carrying  on 
in  their  language. 

The  agitation  of  Emily's  feelings,  which  still 
fluctuated  between  her  doubts  of  Myrvin  and 
her  interpretation  of  Miss  Aston's  observations, 
gave  new  charms  to  her  beauty ;  and  when  her 
friend  whispered  to  her,  as  she  passed,  what  had 
been  the  result  of  her  discoveries,  though  not 
the  particulars  of  them,  they  almost  seemed  to 
defy  restraint;  still,  however,  she  sufficiently 
commanded  herself  to  conceal  them  from  the 
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strangers  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
the  elegance  with  which  she  presided  as  her 
aunt's  deputy,  gave  her  still  more  forcible  at- 
tractians  to  all  who  shared  her  notice. 

Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  meantime  remained 
stationary  at  Lady  Harman's  side,  which  he  still 
felt  was  the  safest  position  he  could  take  up,  at 
least  till  Mr.  Charlton's  entrance ;  for  however 
unwilling  he  was  to  confess  it,  he  could  not 
deny  even  to  himself  that  Miss  Sternheim's 
manners  had  been  still  more  repulsive  to  him 
than  ever.  As  it  was  now  Lent,  no  dancing 
was  of  course  admissible,  and  the  guests  had 
divided  themselves  through  the  different  rooms 
in  pursuit  of  the  various  other  amusements 
which  awaited  their  choice.  In  one  of  these, 
Mrs.  Charlton  and  Emily,  and  some  of  the  best 
amateur  musicians  at  Naples,  had  just  finished 
a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  when  Miss  Stern- 
heim  beheld  Myrvin  amongst  their  auditors. 
Her  salutation  was  more  that  of  a  hostess  than 
of  a  friend,  and  his  recognizance  of  her  demon- 
strated a  slight  degree  of  haughtiness  that  re- 
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sented  having  been  wrongfully  accused;  but 
still  he  advanced  nearer,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
her  own  agitation  convinced  him  he  was  beside 
her. 

"  I  hope  you  are  now  satisfied,  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  that  you  were  for  once  mistaken,"  said 
Myrvin,  in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest. 
Emily's  embarrassment  increased,  and  she  hesi- 
tatingly replied,  "  I  own  I  did  not  expect  that 
you  should  take  so  much  pains  to  convince  me 
of  a  matter  so  easily  devised,  in  a  manner  so 
extraordinary." 

*'  And  did  you — could  you  seriously  apply 
such  communications  to  me?"  asked  Myrvin, 
reproachfully. 

"  If  I  did  so,  my  punishment  is  at  least  equal 
to  my  crime  in  feeling  myself  now  necessitated 
to  make  you  an  apology." 

"  No,"  returned  he,  vivaciously,  "it  is  not 
half  suflBcient,  and  I  will  now  revenge  myself 
by  acting  the  Turk  in  sober  truth,  and  cate- 
chising you  still  more  strictly  than  he  did." 

Myrvin's  manner  was  that  of  mere  gaiety, 
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but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  that 
of  intense  interest,  and  Emily  coloured  as  she 
withdrew  from  his  gaze. 

"  'Ybnr  friend  the  Turk,"  continued  he, 'after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  took  the  liberty,  I  under- 
stand, of  condemning  your  refusal  of  poorVan- 
derville :  may  I,  Miss  Sternheim,  dare  I  ask 
vou,  is  there  no  chance  of  your  changing  your 
resolutions  in  his  favour?" 

"  None  whatever,  Mr.  Myrvin,"  replied 
Emily,  steadily.  She  had  not  been  prepared  for 
hearing  his  Lordship's  suit  thus  renewed,  but 
her  mind  was  so  completely  and  firmly  made  up 
on  that  subject,  that  no  suddenness  of  interro- 
gation could  incur  even  the  appearance  of  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Are  these  your  real  sentiments?  will  no 
future  explanation  or  effort  on  his  part  induce 
you  to  change  them?"  inquired  Myrvin,  with 
increased  anxiety. 

"  It  is  very  improbable  that  Lord  Vanderville 
should  ever  bestow  a  thought  on  me,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  I  should  ever  change  my 
determinations  respecting  him;  and  now,"  con- 
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tinued  she,  "  as  the  Turk  is  off  the  stage,  allow 
me  to  request  I  may  not  be  again  reminded  of 
him." 

So  saying.  Miss  Sternheim  passed  on  to 
another  room,  and  mixed  more  generally  with 
the  increasing  crowd  ;  but  Myrvin  was  more 
than  ever  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  her,  and 
the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  his  manners  strongly 
contrasted  with  his  general  reserve :  even  Gene- 
ral Aston  noticed  the  change,  and  rallied  him 
on  his  improvement ;  nor  was  it  unobserved  by 
Emily,  although  she  was  not  exactly  competent 
to  its  explanation. 

The  next  morning,  she  gaily  prepared  to  ac- 
company a  large  party  in  an  excursion  to  the 
Island  of  Capri,  The  American  squadron  was 
then  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  one  of 
its  officers,  with  a  gallantry  not  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  his  nation,  had  offered  to  conduct 
Lady  Harman  and  her  lovely  niece  thither  in  a 
cutter,  whose  admirable  proportions  had  already 
excited  the  jealousy  of  half  the  English  who  had 
seen  this  rival  of  their  own  boasted  supremacy 
over   the   ocean.     It   was  a  soft   vet  brilliant 
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morning ;  and  as  they  drove  towards  the  port 
where  they  were  to  embark,  the  sun  shone  in- 
vitingly on  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terraaean,  and  no  sea  boasts  the  aquamarine 
tint,  which  painters  prize,  equal  to  that  tideless 
ocean.  The  gray  smoke  of  Vesuvius  curled  in  its 
line  of  beauty  against  the  serene  sky,  and  the 
towers  of  the  Immacolata  shone  bright,  as  if 
pleased  with  its  seignory  over  so  lovely  a  land- 
scape. The  crowding  masts  of  the  anchored 
vessels,  the  fishing-boats  which  glided  silent 
and  swift  over  the  rocks  of  coral,  and  the  slight 
zebecks  that  came  with  daily  welcome  from  the 
neighbouring  islands,  loaded  with  vegetables 
and  fruit  and  flowers,  and  filled  with  peasant-girls 
as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  their  merchandize, 
formed  altogether  a  scene  of  cheerful  variety 
that  few  who  have  not  witnessed  can  imagine. 

Lady  Harman,  for  once,  was  not  the  first  of 
the  party ;  and  in  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore,  Emily  de- 
scried Myrvin  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival. 
He  immediately  advanced  to  offer  Emily  his 
arm,  no  longer  with  the  doubtful  dilatoriness 
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which  formerly  marked  his  manners  towards 
her,  but  with  the  decisive  tone  that  gave  value 
to  his  attentions.  A  few  moments  brouaht 
together  the  remainder  of  their  party  ;  and  the 
stately  cutter  welcoming  their  approach,  they 
Mere  in  a  few  seconds  under  sail. 

As  they  gradually  receded  from  the  shore, 
its  beauties  appeared  in  varying  and  increasing 
splendour.  At  first  their  view  was  comparatively 
confined  :  the  dark  towers  of  the  Castel  dell' 
Uovo  narrowed  in  the  waves  till  only  a  minia- 
ture bay  presented  itself.  It  was  like  Naples  in 
its  infancy,  counting  the  sunbeams,  and  smiling 
beneath  their  influence.  The  hermitage  of  Ca- 
maldrelo,  and  the  castle  of  San  Elmo,  topping 
the  neighbouring  hills,  seemed  to  shelter  the 
young  aspiring  city  that  reposed  at  their  feet, 
and  to  proclaim  it  equally  under  the  protection  of 
Heaven  and  its  own  bravery.  Churches,  and 
convents,  and  palaces  in  thick  profusion,  ex- 
tended to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  dark  woods 
of  Capo  di  Monte;  and  still  further,  the  blue 
mountains  near  Brundusium  towered  hig-h  in 
the   back    ground.     But  as  they  launched  into 
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the  wider  ocean,  the  whole  bay  of  Naples  lay 
expanded  before  them:  on  one  side  the  fair 
strand  of  the  Mergellina  spread  below  the 
rocks'an'd  the  vineyards  of  Pausillipo ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  bright  and  glittering  fanes  of  Por- 
tici  circled  rou4ld  the  base  of  the  dark  moun- 
tain. Every  reach  the  vessel  made  opened  a  more 
varied  and  a  lovelier  scene.  The  little  island  of 
Nicita  was  seen  sheltering  in  towards  the  shore 
of  Pozzuoli,  while  the  bolder  promciitory  of 
Messina  stretched  into  the  sea  to  protect  the 
soft  retiring  beauties  of  Baia. 

As  the  halls  and  towers  of  Naples  gradually 
sank  in  distance,  and  as  the  cliffs  of  Procida, 
and  the  pointed  summits  of  Ischia  enveloped 
themselves  in  the  transparent  haze  which  in 
this  clear  atmosphere  so  beautifully  shrouds  the 
farther  objects,  the  nearer  shores  of  Sarento  as 
progressively  displayed  themselves.  The  temples 
of  Pompeii  no  longer,  as  of  yore,  rose  in  haughty 
grandeur  to  demand  the  homage  of  the  passing 
seamen  ;  but  the  light  foliage  of  the  budding 
spring  looked  fresh  and  green  from  amongst  its 
ruins.     The  liaht  bark   cut  swift  and  smooth 
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through  the  yielding  sea ;  and  as  Emily  leaned 
over  its  side  to  watch  the  changing  landscape, 
or  listened  alternately  to  the  animated  con- 
versation of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded , 
her  heart  bore  testimony  to  the  praise  which 
honours  Naples  as  the  queen  of  pleasure. 

Myrvin  was  still  bes'de  her,  and  seemed  to 
divine  and  share  the  feelings  of  the  moment, 
whether  they  were  those  of  silent  admiration, 
or  of  gayer  converse  which  that  admiration  in 
some  degree  inspired.  At  last  they  neared  the 
Bay  of  Capri.  The  retiring  rocks  seemed  to 
lure  them  to  the  shore,  which,  receding  in  a 
narrow  cove  encircled  by  the  village,  promised 
at  once  shelter  and  repose.  The  three  tower- 
capped  hills  of  the  little  brilliant  island  were 
decorated  in  all  their  holyday  ornaments  of  flags 
and  banners,  for  it  happened  to  be  a  fete  day, 
and  the  cliffs  and  vineyards  were  studded  with 
groups  of  peasants  in  their  many-coloured 
finery ;  and  every  chapel,  and  every  cross, 
looked  bright  in  its  chaplets  of  flowers.  Along 
the  shore,  and  amongst  the  gardens,  booths  and 
stalls  were  tricked  out  with  everv  device  that 
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could  ensure  attraction.  Clean  napkins  were 
laid  on  the  boards,  covered  with  cakes,  and 
fruits,  and  toys,  and  amulets ;  and  as  each 
was  shaded  by  the  evergreen  boughs  of  orange- 
trees,  they  seemed  like  so  many  little  fairy 
arbours.  Every  boat  or  pinnace  that  lay  moored 
in  the  bay,  shone  in  streamers  of  many  colours  ; 
and  each  pavilion,  which  as  usual  waved  over 
their  decks,  bore  some  gaudy  memorial  of  the 
saint  whose  martyrdom  they  thus  celebrated 
with  such  happy  inconsistency.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  gaieties  of  the  Carnival  were 
renewed  amidst  the  austerities  of  Lent,  except 
that  no  dancing  was  permitted.  But  Emily's 
lightened  spirits  wanted  not  that  additional  ex- 
hilaration :  she  again  felt  herself  in  a  circle  of 
partial  friends,  whose  kindness  she  no  longer 
doubted ;  and  even  the  presence  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, in  reminding  her  of  his  masquerade  and 
all  its  unpleasant  consequences,  but  enhanced 
the  value  of  those  attentions  which  Myrvin  was 
more  than  ever  assiduous  in  paying  to  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Charlton  to  lose  so 
favourable  an   opportunity  of   engaging  Lady 
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Harman  in  a  dispute  upon  antiquity ;  and  be- 
fore they  had  well  landed,  he  hurried  her  off 
to  see  v/hat  he  deemed  an  invaluable  relic :  it 
was  a  pit  in  which  some  labourers  had  not  long- 
before  found  some  coins  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, demonstrative  of  some  of  that  tj^rant's  ex- 
travagance duriDg-  his  residence  in  the  Island 
of  Capri,  and  which  they  had  now  replaced  by 
some  rusty  copper  buttons,  that  many  of  their 
visitors  eagerly  purchased  as  invaluable.  Myr- 
vin,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon  ;  and  he  just  arrived  time  enough  to  save 
her  Ladyship  from  a  similar  fate,  although  she 
was  more  than  half  angry  at  his  exposition  of  a 
fraud  which  proved  her  own  ignorance.  She, 
however,  resolved  not  to  lose  her  sermon,  al- 
though the  text  was  changed,  and  immediately 
launched  forth  into  an  etymological  discussion 
on  the  name  of  the  island  having  been  derived 
from  the  goats  with  which  it  abounded,  con- 
founding it  in  a  masterly  manner  with  Pliny's 
favourite  Capraria  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 

"  No  wonder,"  observed  Mr.  Charlton,  "  that 
that    eloquent    patron    of   learning,    Claudius 
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Drusus,  should  choose  so  lovely  a  scene  as  this 
for  his  retirement.  Nature  here  should  have 
received  the  emperor's  rewards  for  new  plea- 
sures, for  her  delights  seem  every  day  re- 
newed." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  rejoined  Lady  Harman, 
"  that  Drusus  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his  re- 
treat V 

"  Your  Ladyship's  satire  is  deserved,"  an- 
swered he;  "  for  when  Claudius  changed  his 
name,  he  changed  his  character  too ;  Tiberius 
was  no  longer  Drusus."  This  remark  consider- 
ably moderated  her  Ladyship's  zeal  for  display, 
and  she  thenceforward  rather  chose  the  part  of 
questioner  than  reciter.  Meantime,  Miss  Stern- 
heim  and  the  majority  of  the  party  had  strolled 
onwards,  and  proposed  to  climb  the  nearest  hill, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  from  its 
summit,  which  the  convent  presents.  In  pro- 
portion as  Myrvin's  devotion  to  Miss  Sternheim 
became  more  avowed,  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's 
hopes  declined  ;  and  he  began  rather  to  recede 
from  the  contest,  and  content  himself  in  offer- 
ing to  Mrs.  Charlton   those   attentions  which 
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were  evidently  unacceptable  to  Miss  Sternheini. 
As  the  way  became  steeper,  Emily  leaned  on 
Myrvin's  arm ;  and  he,  too  much  gratified  by 
his  charge,  rather  lingered  to  protract  the 
walk,  than  hastened  its  conclusion. 

A  projecting  shelf  of  the  rock  induced 
Emily  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  magni- 
ficent prospect  of  the  distant  shores  of  Naples 
v/hich  skirted  their  horizon,  and  she  involun- 
tarily regretted  having  left  her  sketch-book 
behind.  Myrvin  reminded  her  of  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  her  drawing  on  the  shores  of  Bol- 
sena,  and  so  minutely  described  not  only  the 
landscape  she  had  copied,  but  her  own  attitude, 
that  it  was  evident  he  had  not  even  then  been 
an  uninterested  beholder.  "  Poor  Vander- 
ville !"  exclaimed  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  what  a  loss  is  his !" 

Emily  moved  on  some  steps,  dreading  a  re- 
newal of  the  conversation  of  the  night  before ; 
but  ]\Iyrvin  detained  her.  "Is  it  possible, 
Miss  Stei-nheim,  that  I  can  do  otherwise  than 
pity  Vanderville,  when  he  has  lost — what  I 
would  give  the  world  to  gain  ?" 
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Emily  again  made  an  effort  to  advance,  for 
she  was  now  far  more  embarrassed  by  his  man- 
ner, than  she  even  would  have  been,  had  the 
conversation  taken  the  turn  she  had  anticipated. 
But  the  rest  of  the  party  was  already  far  be- 
fore them, 

"  Nay,  Miss  Sternheim,  for  this  once  hear 
me.  You  cannot  have  misunderstood  either  my 
words  or  actions;  you  cannot  have  avoided 
seeing  my  struggles  ;  you  cannot  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  attachment  which  I  have  so  long 
cherished  for  you,  even  whilst  it  seemed  most 
hopeless.  Must  I  still  despair  ?  May  I  flatter 
myself  that  time  or  assiduity  will  ever  incline 
you  to  listen  to  my  addresses  J" 

Myrvin's  increasing  agitation  hurried  him 
into  the  strongest,  the  wildest  professions  of 
love :  his  passion  had  been  so  long  restrained, 
that  when  once  the  mounds  were  broken,  it  burst 
forth  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  whilst  Emi- 
ly, not  less  agitated,  though  infinitely  more 
abashed,  had  no  power  to  interrupt  him.  Her 
protracted  silence  at  length  alarmed  him  ;  and 
his  doubts,  his  fears,  his  jealousies,  were  almost 
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as  vehement  as  his  protestations  of  regard. 
He  knew  not  what  he  said,  and  still  less  could 
she  remember  it.  But  ere  they  had  overtaken 
Mr.  Charlton  and  Lady  Harman,  (who  seemed 
to  Myrvin  to  walk  slower  than  ever,)  he  had 
more  than  once  kissed  the  soft  hand  he  grasped 
in  his ;  and  she  had  wept,  and  blushed,  and 
smiled,  and  almost  wept  again. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  cloudless  day  of  happi- 
ness to  Myrvin.  He  deemed  himself  secure  in 
requited  love,  and  but  for  the  comparison  he 
drew  between  his  own  fate  and  Vanderville's,  no 
thought  of  sorrow  would  have  found  even  a 
momentary  resting-place  in  his  mind.  It  was 
true,  from  that  moment,  Emily,  with  more 
bashfulness  than  ever,  shunned  the  possibility 
of  finding  herself  again  alone  with  him,  and 
the  members  of  which  their  party  consisted, 
baflfled  his  efforts  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
company;  but  the  restraint  of  those  moments 
made  them  but  the  dearer  ;  and  a  smile,  a 
whisper,  a  look,  showed,  and  imparted  happi- 
ness. The  whole  island  seemed  decked  in 
festivity  for  them  :    it  was  the  gala-day  of  love. 
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and  all  appeared  to  share  the  felicity  of  the 
youthful  pair ;  yet  she,  timidly  blushing  at  his 
gaze,  seemed  to  shrink  from  her  own  triumph  ; 
whilst  he,  erect  in  manly  beauty,  proudly 
gloried  in  his  claims, 

A  shady  recess  amongst  th^  rocks  was  the 
spot  chosen  for  their  dining-place  ;  and  as  they 
sat  round  their  temporary  board,  several  groups 
of  peasants  passed  them ;  but  of  the  various 
couples  that  appeared  in  gay  succession,  none 
were  lovelier,  none  were  happier  than  they ; 
and  for  once,  the  innocent  unsophisticated  joys 
of  humble  life  were  emulated  by  those  of  a 
higher  sphere.  The  different  amusements 
amongst  the  country-people,  such  as  Punch, 
with  all  its  morality ;  and  the  canzonetti,  which 
collected  numbers  round  a  tuneless  guitar,  that 
with  half-a-dozen  chords,  loud  and  loose,  served 
for  an  accompaniment  to  about  six  and  forty 
verses  of  enchaining  interest  to  the  auditors; 
and  an  itinerant  imjirovisatore,  that  continued 
to  stride  up  and  down  a  space  of  about  ten 
yards,  sawing  the  yielding  air  with  both  arms 
at  once,  and  catching  at  least  as  much  inspira- 
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tion  from  the  animated  gestures  and  counte- 
nances of  the  surrounding  crowd,  as  they  did 
from  his  rhymes  ;  and  four  or  five  conjurors, 
and  at  least  as  many  groups  of  gamblers  and 
toymen,  with  pyramids  of  tambourines  on  their 
heads,  and  all  the  variety  that  mirth  and  frolic 
could  devise  ; — all  these  seemed  but  as  the  cele- 
bration of  individual  happiness  ;  for  when  were 
truer  vows  exchanged  under  auspices  more 
bright  or  flattering  I 

At  last,  the  darkening  shades  of  evening  bore 
testimony  that  those  happy  hours  had  flitted  by 
too  fast ;  but  they  brought  with  them  a  change, 
not  a  diminution,  of  loveliness.  The  bright  moon 
rose  clear  in  the  most  cloudless  heaven  that 
ever  was  spread  to  the  gaze  of  man.  It  is  true, 
in  these  southern  climates,  the  stars  appear  not 
in  the  same  contrasted  splendour  as  in  the  cold 
keen  ether  of  our  northern  hemispheres  ;  but 
the  halo  of  beauty  is  here,  and  the  softened  in- 
fluence steals  on  the  enchanted  scenes.  The 
paler  sky  showed  more  brightly  the  brilliant 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  moon  shone  in 
lengthened  light  on  the  waves ;  and  even  the 
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brighter  fires  of  Vesuvius,  "  a  cloud  by  day,  and 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  excited  no  sentiment 
but  that  of  admiration,  as  its  clear  flame  now 
was  seen  rising  sportively  towards  heaven,  and 
reflected  in  the  tranquil  sea. 

A  boat,  in  which  several  of  the  musicians 
were  returning  from  the  Festa,  followed  the 
cutter  at  a  little  distance.  Sometimes  their 
wild  choruses  rose  loud  on  the  air,  whilst  all 
else  was  still ;  at  other  times  a  woman's  voice 
sang  the  alternate  strophes  ;  and  again  all  sank 
in  silence,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  ripple 
of  the  water  against  the  cutter's  prow,  as  smootli 
and  swift  she  "  won  her  trackless  way:"  it  was 
almost  enough  for  happiness  to  sit  and  muse  in 
such  a  scene  as  this,  and  feel  the  consciousness 
of  being  in  it. 

"  Emily,"  whispered  Myrvin,  "  never,  whilst 
ray  heart  throbs,  shall  I  forget  the  shores  of 
Capri." 

**  But  there  are  other  remembrances  not  less 
forcible  :  do  you  forget  Pompeii  and  its  Vettu- 
rino  V 

Myrvin  involuntarily  shuddered.    "  Let  me 
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only  remember,  Emily,  that  you  do  not  scorn 
my  love,  and  I  would  forget  all  the  world  be- 
side." 

Emily  thanked  him  by  her  smile :  she  felt 
that  for  him  to  love  her  whilst  that  mystery 
waa  still  unexplained,  was  indeed  a  triumph. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  "  Yet  do 
not  think  that  I  forget  the  past,- — I  have  much 
to  tell  you;  and  perhaps,  Myrvin,  when  you  have 
heard  it,  when  you  know  all,  your  present  sen- 
timents may  change." 

**  Never,  never,  Emily !  Tell  me  but  once 
that  you  love  me,  and  I  shall  defy  the  world." 

**  I  can  tell  you  nothing  now.  I  will  not 
even  allow  you  to  pledge  yourself  to  me  without 
your  previously  knowing  every  thing  respecting 
me  and  Willoughby." 

"  Willoughby!  Good  God,  Miss  Sternheim  ! 
what  can  you  mean  ?  Is  Sir  Willoughby  Mar- 
tin, then,  the  arbiter  of  your  destiny  ?" 

"  He  is,"  answered  Emily :  "  but  come  to- 
morrow, and  1  will  tell  yon  all." 

Emily  turned  from  Myrvin  to  join  the  more 
general  conversation,  but  a  cold  prophetic  tfe- 
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mor  shook  his  frame.  He  gazed  at  Emily  till 
his  eyes  swam,  and  till  he  even  doubted  having 
heard  her  rightly.  Anxiously  did  he  watch  an 
opportunity  of  again  addressing  her,  but  she 
as  studiously  avoided  him ;  at  last,  as  they  pre- 
pared to  laud  at  Naples,  he  held  her  back  an 
instant  as  he  whispered,  "  Emily,  you  have 
stung  me  to  the  soul ;  tell  me — for  God's  sake 
tell  me,  at  least,  that  your  affections  are  dis- 
engaged ;  tell  me  that  you  do  not  prefer  Sir 
Willoughby  Martin  to  me." 

"  I  see  you  know  not  what  you  ask,"  an- 
swered Emily ;  "  but  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all" 

*•  Tell  me  at  least  that  I  may  hope !"  They 
were  then  at  the  door  of  Lady  Harraan's  car- 
riage, and  Emily  had  no  opportunity  for  reply  ; 
but  as  they  drove  off,  Emily  kissed  her  hand  to 
Myrvin  ;  and  many  a  future  hour  of  misery  was 
soothed  to  him  by  the  remembrance  of  that  sa- 
lutation. 

No  sooner  did  Emily  find  herself  alone  with 
her  aunt,  than,  approaching  her,  she  threw  her 
arms  round   her  neck,    and  burst  into  tears. 
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Lady  Harman,  astonished  and  alarmed,  anxi* 
ously  inquired  the  cause  of  her  agitation  ;  but 
it  was  long-  before  Emily  could  sufficiently  com- 
pose herself  to  stammer  out  the  name  of  Myrvin. 
"  Myrvin!  Charles  Myrvin!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Harman  :  "  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  the 
subject  ?" 

"  He  loves  me,  aunt ;  he  has  told  me  so — 

and " 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Emily ;  you  are  quite 
mistaken.  Charles  Myrvin  does  not  think  at  all 
about  you.  You  have  certainly  misunderstood 
him,  so  you  need  not  vex  yourself  at  all 
about  it." 

"  I  don't  vex  myself  at  all,  aunt ;  I  am  not 
at  all  distressed  at  his  loving  me." 

"  But  what  makes  you  think  he  does  love 
you  ?  It  is  impossible  he  should  ;  for  I  am 
tolerably  quick-sighted,  I  flatter  myself,  and  I 
never  perceived  it.  You  must  have  misunder- 
stood him ;  so  dry  your  tears,  and  think  no 
more  about  it,  my  dear." 

"  But,  aunt,  he  told  me  so  to-day — himself — 
over  and  over  again." 
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It  took  all  Emily's  eloquence  to  convince 
Lady  Harman  that  so  incomprehensible  a  cir- 
cumstance had  really  occurred ;  and  in  the  detail 
of  their  conversation,  Emily  was  surprised  to 
find  her  own  recollection  infinitely  more  correct 
than  she  had  imagined.  She  also  perceived,  by 
Lady  Harman's  reply,  that  her  own  preference 
of  Myrvin  was  in  the  same  proportion  greater, 
and  far  more  decided,  than  she  had  the  least 
idea  of;  and  possibly,  could  he  have  overheard 
their  tete-a-tete,  his  doubts  on  the  subject  woxild 
also  have  been  removed. 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Harman,  at  last  reluctantly 
convinced,  "  well,  Emily,  since  you  tell  me  you 
prefer  Charles  Myrvin  to  every  other  person,  I 
am  very  glad  he  has  proposed  for  you,  though 
I  own  I  don't  understand  it.  But  you  know  he 
is  heir  to  the  Duke  of  Delamere,  and  one  of  the 
best  matches  in  England.  I  wonder  I  didn't 
think  of  him  before  for  you ;  but  really  he  seemed 
so  little  like  a  marrying  man,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  now." 

Emily  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  have 
her   own    faith    shaken,    and    merely    saying. 
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"  Dear  aunt,  you  will  see  to-morrow,"  she 
bade  Lady  Harman  good  night,  and  retired  to 
her  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  Emily  rose,  she  was, 
perhaps,  almost  as  solicitous  about  her  toilette  as 
she  would  have  been  for  a  birth-night  ball ;  yet 
of  the  effects  of  her  care  she  could  scarcely 
judge,  as  her  varying  colour  changed  her  looks 
with  every  passing  moment.  She  thought  it 
just  possible  that  Myrvin  might  come  to  break- 
fast ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
she  began  to  think  that  her  watch  was  too  slow, 
and  her  aunt  later  than  ever.  Every  step  on 
the  stairs  made  her  heart  beat ;  and  whenever 
the  door  opened,  she  glanced  involuntarily  to- 
wards it  as  the  latch  moved,  and  then  more 
hastily  looked  away  to  conceal  her  agitation. 
After  breakfast,  she  debated  with  herself  "  what 
she  ought  to  be  doing  when  Myrvin  came  in  V 
and  whilst  she  argued  the  pours  and  contres  of 
every  employment,  she  remained  stationary  at 
the  window  watching  for  him,  which  was  the 
only  thing  she  had  resolved  not  to  do.  Mean- 
time Lady  Harman  was  tremendously  stately. 
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Nothing  but  Myrvin  being  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Delamere  could  make  her  forgive  his  having 
made  love  to  her  niece  without  her  advice ;  and 
as  the  day  grew  later,  it  seemed  an  even  chance 
which  circumstance  she  would  most  resent, 
namely,  that  Emily  or  herself  should  be  proved 
to  have  been  mistaken  in  Myrvin's  intentions. 

Still  the  minutes  stretched  on  to  hours,  and 
no  Myrvin  appeared  :  at  last  her  suspense 
was  concluded  by  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter: — 

"  To  Miss  Sternheim. 

*'  Farewell,  Emily  ! — we  part  for  ever.  I  have 
been  twice  at  your  door  to-day,  but  I  cannot 
see  you.  I  will  not  upbraid  you  with  your  du- 
plicity, nor  shall  you  triumph  over  my  misery. 
I  forgive  you,  Emily,  though  you  have  robbed 
me  of  my  best  confidence  in  human  nature ;  yet 
when  you  so  used  Vanderville,  how  could  I  be 
so  infatuated  as  to  trust  you  ?  Farewell !  I  wish 
you  happiness  in  your  choice ;  but  will  a  man, 
whose  dissipation  has  already  reduced  him  al- 
most to  beggary,  and  whose  habits,  if  not  his 
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principles,  have  already  associated  him  with  pro- 
fessed gamesters,  will  he  make  you  happy, 
Emily  I  Your  charms  may — must  win  his  affec- 
tions, but  that  does  not  render  him  deserving  of 
your  regard ;  or,  if  love  alone  sufficed  to  gain 
you,  where,  Emily,  will  you  meet  with  a  man  who 
loves  you,  who  adores  you  more  than  I  have 
done  ? 

"  But  I  forget  myself.  I  do  not  mean  to  sue  to 
you  ;  I  must  learn  to  bear  the  disappointment 
my  own  wilful  infatuation  has  exposed  me  to. 
Yet  was  it  honest,  Emily,  to  flatter  me  with  hope, 
to  lull  me  into  as  fatal  a  security  as  that  into  which 
you  had  charmed  Vanderville,  even  whilst  you 
were  actually  in  correspondence  with  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  ?  Why  should  you  have  concealed  your 
engagement  with  him  from  me,  who  was  his 
friend — his  companion — his  confidant  on  every 
subject  but  that  which  alone  involved  my  hap- 
piness? I  could  have  borne  to  see  you  the  wife  of 
Vanderville,  and  still  have  repressed  my  feelings ; 
but  now  we  must  never  meet  again  :  for  still, 
Emily,  though  you  have  deceived  me,  mocked 
me,    trifled    with    my    feelings   till   you   have 
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wrecked  my  happiness  for  ever — in  spite  of 
your  own  conduct,  in  spite  of  myself — still. 
Emily,  I  love  you  ;  and  so  farewell ! 

"  Your  promise  to  tell  me  all  comes  too  late  ; 
I  have  learned  too  much  since  we  parted.  Alas  ! 
that  the  happiness  of  those  last  moments  should 
have  been  so  redeemed.  I  will  not  tempt  you 
to  use  any  further  duplicity  with  me,  by  contra- 
dicting- in  words  the  testimony  of  your  own  hand- 
writing, for  I  leave  Naples  in  an  hour.  Make 
what  accusation  of  me  you  please  to  Lady  Har- 
man  :  I  willingly  would  take  on  myself  all  blame 
for  our  separation.  What  would  I  not  give 
equally  to  exonerate  you  to  my  own  heart,  as  I 
wish  to  do  to  the  world  in  general !  But  I  for- 
give you,  Emily ;  and  so  for  the  last  time,  fare- 
well. 

"Charles  Myrvin." 
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CHAP.  III. 


TERNI. 


It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  de- 
parture from  Naples  of  the  two  friends,  Van- 
derviile  and  Myrvin,  should  have  taken  place 
under  circumstances  so  similar,  and  influenced 
by  their  attachment  to  the  same  person.  The 
difference  in  their  characters  produced  little 
variation  in  their  feelings,  or  rather  in  the 
aggregate  of  their  sufferings ;  for  if  the  earl's 
natural  instability  promised  a  shorter  duration 
to  his  grief,  the  vivacity  of  his  disposition  ren- 
dered it  for  the  moment  but  the  more  intense  : 
yet  even  in  its  actual  degree  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  its  surpassing  that  of  Myrvin,  for  the 
restraints  under  which  he  had  so  long  held  his 
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feelings  had  only  occasioned  their  greater  ve- 
hemence, and  the  moment  in  which  he  had  first 
allowed  himself  to  hope,  proving  but  the  fore- 
runner of  despair,  gave  unusual  poignancy  to 
his  disappointment. 

Every  traveller  has  observed  the  contrast 
which  Rome  so  forcibly  presents  to  Naples,  on 
a  return  from  that  scene  of  gaiety  and  noise ; 
but  that  gloom,  which  broods  for  ever  on  the 
noiseless  ruins  of  the  queen  of  other  days,  Lord 
Vanderville  attributed  solely  to  the  saddening 
change  that  his  own  bright  hopes  had  suffered. 
He  had  left  the  eternal  city,  elate  in  happi- 
ness, enjoying  the  present,  and  only  anticipa- 
ting from  the  future  a  prolongation  of  felicity. 
The  last  and  brightest  gleams  of  the  Decem- 
ber sun  had  lighted  him  on  his  way,  as  he  had 
left  the  sculptured  glories  of  San  Giovanni 
Laterana :  now  the  same  tall  figures  seemed 
crowded  together  to  mock  his  solitary  return. 
A  stormy  sky  gathered  dark  and  louring  be- 
hind the  black  pines  of  Pamfili.  The  year 
was  yet  too  young  to  add  a  lengthened  sunshine, 
and  a  mizzling  rain  pattered  down  on  the  de- 
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serted  streets  to  curtail  even  the  shortened  day. 
The  few  stray  solitary  passengers  seemed  hur- 
rying to  their  distant  homes,  as  if  to  shun  no 
drear  a  scene ;  and  the  showers  that  poured  from 
the  dragon-headed  water-spouts  which  protru- 
ded from  every  house,  fell  in  bubbling  torrents 
on  the  stones  beneath  them,  and  were  all  that 
broke  the  universal  silence.  Lord  Vanderville 
remembered  that  scarcely  three  days  had  yet 
passed  since  the  brightest  sunbeams  of  spring 
had  lighted  him  on  the  shores  of  Naples ;  but 
he  remembered,  too,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
he  shrank  back  in  the  corner  of  his  carriage  to 
escape  at  once  from  the  present  and  the  past. 

He  would  fain  have  avoided  even  the  same 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  he  had  so  lately 
been  so  happy ;  but  unfortunately  the  only  ho- 
tels in  Rome  are  crowded  into  so  narrow  a 
space,  that  they  are  almost  within  view  of  each 
other:  the  rest  of  the  spreading  town  is  re- 
signed to  undisturbed  desolation.  As  the  earl 
drove  through  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the 
hotel  in  the  Via  Babuino,  where  his  courier 
had  taken  his  apartments,  he  first  turned  shud- 
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tiering  away  from  the  side  from  whence  he  had 
been  wont  to  look,  as  to  his  guiding  star,  for  all 
his  happiness ;  and  then,  by  a  natural  inconsis- 
tency, he  had  scarcely  passed  it,  ere  he  stretched 
his  whole  body  out  of  the  window  to  count 
the  very  panes  of  glass  in  the  apartments  which 
Emily  had  inhabited.  In  that  window  he  had 
stood  beside  her  for  uncounted  hours  ;  in  an- 
other, Lady  Harman  had  revived  his  waning 
hopes.  How  many  times  had  he  gaily  sprung 
up  those  steps,  anticipating  the  smile  that  had 
been  sure  to  welcome  him !  and  now — who  \v^as 
in  the  wide,  wasted  city,  to  greet  him  with  a  smile 
of  kindness  ? 

When  Shenstone's  poetry  memorialized  the 
pleasures  of  an  inn,  the  Italian  receptacles  so 
misnamed  were  certainly  not  included  in  his 
catalogue.  Even  their  hotels  show  little  of  that 
joyous  alacrity  which  in  England  almost  repays 
to  the  traveller  th6  fatigues  that  have  entitled 
him  to  so  gratifying  a  reception ;  for  in  Italy 
it  is  so  generally  the  custom  to  bargain  at  the 
door  of  an  hotel  for  every  possible  article  likely 
to  be  required,  before  you  even  cross  its  thresh- 
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hold,  that  the  preparations  for  your  reception  are 
delayed  till  the  contract  is  finished,  and  even 
then  the  alacrity  with  which  they  are  carried 
on  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  landlord's 
satisfaction  at  the  terms.  Nor  will  even  the 
careless  traveller  who,  like  Vanderville,  thought 
not  of  these  preliminaries,  much  benefit  by  his 
haste ;  for  the  habit  of  procrastination  is  so  in- 
veterate, that  it  is  impossible  to  make  Italian 
attendants  notice  you  till  the  usual  quantity  of 
remonstrance  has  been  poured  forth  upon  them, 
thereby  proving  that  unusual  patience  will  only 
produce  unusual  delay. 

When  Vanderville  at  last  found  himself  seated 
at  his  solitary  dinner,  from  mere  want  of  con- 
versation, he  asked  the  waiter  what  English 
were  then  at  Rome,  and  whether  Lady  Mary 
Norton  was  still  at  the  Palazzo  Altieri?  but 
a  vague  "  non  so,  Eccellenza  /"  was  all  the  reply 
he  could  obtain ;  and  the  earl  Avas  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  query  to  seek  satisfac- 
tion elsewhere.  Nor  did  the  Roman  theatres 
offer  much  distraction  to  his  enmti.  There  are 
not  in  Italian,  as  in  English  theatres,  open  boxes 
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for  the  admission  of  strangers,  where,  with  the 
liberty  that  belongs  to  all  our  ranks,  and  per- 
vades all  our  institutions,  an  individual  may  find 
place  and  amusement,  independently  and  alone. 
Here  the  boxes  are  enclosed,  as  in  our  Opera- 
House,  and  are  disposed  of  entirely:  thus,  as 
neither  pit  nor  galleries  are  adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  higher  class  of  strangers, 
a  single  individual  must  either  sit  solitarily  in 
his  own  box  all  night,  or  visit  those  of  his 
friends  who  happen  to  have  a  vacant  place.  But 
these  disadvantages  made  no  difference  in  Lord 
Vauderville's  calculations.  Not  the  tones  of 
a  Monbelli,  nor  the  wonders  of  Paganini,  would 
have  enticed  him  from  his  own  cherished  sor- 
row; and,  dispirited  and  fatigued,  he  soon  re- 
tired to  rest,  or  rather  to  reflect  how  gay,  how 
happy,  and  how  careless,  he  had  last  been  at 
Rome. 

The  next  morning  he  bade  a  long  farewell  to 
Rome  ;  and  as  he  slowly  bounded  up  the  bleak 
and  sterile  hill  which  gradually  conceals  the 
last  of  Roman  glory  from  the  traveller's  view, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  desolated  Campagna  which 
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spread  before  him  was  an  emblem  of  his  own 
melancholy  prospects.  Droves  of  wild  horses 
appeared  occasionally  amongst  these  Italian 
steepes ;  and  here  and  there  some  stray  shiver- 
ing shepherd  tended  a  few  sheep  or  goats,  that 
shared  in  the  spell  of  gloom  that  brooded  every 
where  around.  One  or  two  ruins,  that  were 
neither  grand  nor  picturesque,  reminded  him 
still  of  his  vicinity  to  Rome ;  but  they  reminded 
him,  too,  that  his  happiness  was  as  extinct  as 
the  glories  of  those  whose  unhonoured  graves 
he  then  was  passing ;  and  the  contrast  of  his 
present  drive  to  Baccano,  with  his  last  journey 
from  thence  with  Emily,  was  doubly  pain- 
ful. 

At  Nepi,  however,  he  quitted  the  Sienna 
road,  and  turning  towards  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains, continued  his  route  to  Terni ;  but  the 
wild  abyss  of  La  Triglia  as  little  attracted  his 
attention  as  had  previously  the  towers  of  Civita 
Castellana,  which  crown  the  nearer  edge  of  the 
glen.  He  had  there  trodden  the  ancient  streets 
of  Veii,  unmindful  of  its  former  rivalship  with 
Rome,  and  thoughtless  of  its  conqueror's  glory ; 
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but  at  Eorghetta  the  omnipotence  of  nature 
triumphed,  and  Vanderville  was  won  from  his 
own  meditations  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
whiiTh  was  there  spread  to  his  view. 

He  had,  from  the  mere  desire  of  variety,  pre- 
ferred walking  down  the  steep  and  rugged  hill, 
which  from  its  inequalities  restrained  his  horses' 
speed ;  and  as  he  far  outstripped  them  in  the 
race,  he  reached  a  turn  in  the  road  that  at 
once  opened  th-e  whole  landscape  to  his  view. 
The  sun  was  setting  over  the  plain  which  lay 
extended  beneath  the  eminence  on  which  he 
stood,  and  through  its  extended  length  the 
broad  and  tranquil  Tiber  wound  in  many  a 
maze,  pleased  to  carry  the  refulgent  rays  re- 
flected in  its  glassy  mirror.  About  half-way 
down  the  valley,  a  bridge  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction crosses  the  stream,  and  its  shadow  in 
the  water  looked  dark  beside  the  yellow  light 
that  passed  beneath  its  arches.  Behind,  the 
Apennines  crowd  high  above  each  other  in 
blue  and  bluer  distance;  "  hills  peep  o'er 
hills,"  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  stream 
which  has  for  ages  wafted  glory  to  their  inmost 
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recesses ;  and,  in  the  nearer  distance,  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Borghetta  rises  abrupt  on  a  steep 
and  isolated  rock.  The  slanting  sunbeams  threw 
a  tinge  of  glory  round  its  mouldering  towers, 
that  glowed  in  a  rich  golden  purple  against  the 
western  sky ;  whilst  the  immediate  knoll  on  which 
Vanderville  stood,  formed,  a  rich,  and  broken 
fore-ground.  The  road,  that  is  cut  4lirough 
gray  rocks,  is,  in  its  descent  into  the  vale,  so 
sudden  and  so  steep,  that  to  the  right  the  pre- 
cipitous bank,  though  fringed  as  it  were  with 
brushwood  and  olive-trees,  yet  falls  so  perpen- 
dicularly, that  it  scarcely  encroaches  upcn  the 
calm  and  level  distance  ;  but  between  the  strata 
of  the  rocks  that  on  the  left  hand  rise  in  a  high 
and  massive  wall,  junipers,  and  wild  thymes, 
and  heaths,  had  taken  root,  and  caught  on  their 
wintry  garland  some  partial  gleams  of  light, 
whilst  amongst  them  some  tender  shoots  of  the 
wild  rose  mixed  their  fresher  green  with  the 
moss  and  lichens  that  so  softly  sheltered  them. 
It  was  night  when  the  earl  began  to  ascend 
the  Apennines ;  and  the  liveried  clouds,  which 
had  waited  in  due  obeisance  on   the  declining 
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monarch  of  the  sky,  now  wild  and  uncontrolled, 
swept  round  the  wide  arch  of  heaven  in  all  the 
loud  terrors  of  a  storm.  The  extended  horizon 
showed  but  their  g-athering  fiiry?  and  the  deep 
and  closer  glens  served  but  to  reverberate  the 
crashing-  peals  of  thunder.  Sometimes  the  fit- 
ful lightning  showed  in  sudden  brightness  some 
impending  rock,  or  darted  "down  a  thousand 
fathom  deep,"  to  reach  some  sapling  oak,  that, 
sheltered  in  the  murkiest  hollow  of  the  dell, 
deemed  itself  secure  in  youth  and  modesty, 
but  now,  rived  from  its  parent  root  by  the  as- 
tounding stroke  of  heaven,  bends,  breaks,  and 
withers  in  inevitable  death. 

The  scene  was  in  unison  with  Vandei'ville's 
spirits,  and  sometimes  he  watched  the  spiral 
lightnings  as  they  crossed  each  other  in  their 
moody  pastime,  and  at  other  times  marked  the 
pale  moon,  that  in  the  distant  sky  showed  her 
milder  radiance  to  soothe  the  jarring  elements 
to  peace.  By  degrees  her  softer  influence  pre- 
vailed, as  the  smile  of  beauty  charms  into 
peace  the  warrior's  turbulence  of  strife  ;  and  as 
Vanderville   turned  into  the  village  of  Terni, 
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(the  Interamna  of  the  Romans,)  he  regretted 
that  such  perilous  delights  were  over. 

The  common  road-books  of  Italy  have  per- 
petuated, from  edition  to  edition,  and  generation 
to  generation,  that  Terni  contains  "one  of  the 
best  inns  in  Italy ;"  but  even  that  modified 
praise  would  scarcely  be  confirmed  by  any  tra- 
veller who,  like  Vanderville,  arrives  within  its 
narrow  court  on  a  wet  and  stormy  night,  at  a 
moment  when  crowds  as  tired  and  as  impatient 
as  himself  are  bellowing,  over  the  uncovered 
ballusters  of  the  open  balcony  which  surrounds 
it,  for  more  accommodation  than  "  the  best  inn" 
affords.  However,  the  inconveniences  of  the 
crowded  apartments  were  well  compensated  to 
Vanderville  by  the  pleasure  of  meeting  unex- 
pectedly Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale,  with 
whom  he  once  more  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
unreserved  and  friendly  communication.  They 
were  the  first  to  whom,  since  his  departure  from 
Naples,  he  had  been  able  to  unburthen  his 
heart ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having 
witnessed  his  previous  happiness  prevented  any 
counter  feeling  of  painful  retrospection  arising 
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to  interrupt  his  unrestrained  confidence  in  those 
long  and  tried  friends.  He  could  to  them  re- 
peat the  name  of  Emily ;  he  could  tell  them  of 
her  perfections ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  wish  for 
his  union  with  her,  the  flatterer  hope  stole  insidi- 
ously into  his  own  heart,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  learned  to  regret  her,  his  sorrow  lost 
the  character  of  despair. 

The  next  morning  he  accompanied  Lord  and 
Lady  Tinterndale  to  see  the  unrivalled  falls  of 
Terni,  and  the  conversation  of  the  night  before 
still  so  far  influenced  his  spirits,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enjoy  its  beauties.  Even  there, 
where  Nature  does,  and  ought  to  reign  supreme, 
where  her  terrors  and  her  beauties  defy  at  once 
imitation  or  resistance, — even  in  those  scenes 
does  the  petty  tyranny  of  man  lord  it  in  pue- 
rile despotism  over  his  fellow-men,  and  seeing 
the  realm  of  nature  beyond  his  control,  turns  to 
the  minuter  monopolies  which  seem  to  perpe- 
tuate his  seignory. 

The  falls  of  Terni  are  not  individual  property : 
they  are  not  shrouded  with  jealous  care  from 
public  view.     A  high  road  conducts  to  the  vil- 
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lage,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  impede  the 
observation  and  admiration  which  the  rush  of 
the  Avelino  is  sure  to  excite.  But  despotism 
is  always  difficult  to  evade.  The  postmaster  of 
Terni  has  the  privilege  of  preventing  any  car- 
riages or  horses,  but  his  own,  conveying  tra- 
vellers to  this  fairy-ground  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  on  which  penalty  is  most  severe,  that  of 
relinquishing  the  sight  of  one  of  the  best  won- 
ders of  Italy,  or  purchasing  that  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  travelling  some  miles  on  a  rough 
road  in  a  caleche  without  springs,  behind  as 
many  hard-trotting  horses  as  there  are  indivi- 
duals of  the  party  to  be  so  conveyed. 

Lord  Tinterndale  was  too  ill  to  venture  on 
untried  horses;  and  as  Vanderville's  principal 
object  in  visiting  the  cascade  was  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends,  he  preferred  accompanying 
tliem  in  the  machine,  which  in  England  would 
probably  be  mistaken  for  a  baker's  cart.  Ac- 
cordingly they  thus  proceeded,  attended  by  their 
cicerone,  who  took  his  accustomed  station  be- 
hind ;  and  passing  through  vineyards,  and  olive 
grounds,  and  meadows  of  simple  but  luxuriant 
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pasturage,  at  last  arrived  at  the  little  village  or. 
hamlet  of  Papigno,   which  stands  half-way  "P 
the  hilV,  and  commands  a  long  vista  down  the 
winding  valley  of  the  Nera. 

There  exchanging  their  equipage  for  donkeys, 
they  descended  the  steep  and  shrubby  bank  on 
which  the  village  stands,  and  crossing  a  rustic 
bridge  which  stretches  over  the  stream,  they 
paused  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  clear  cold 
water  which,  resigned  to  its  humbled  fate,  glides 
on  in  tranquillity  almost  without  a  murmur, 
except  where  some  obtrusive  rock  agitates  its 
course,  and  forces  it  to  resistance.  But  its  tran- 
quillity is  insidious ;  for  as  it  glides  on  its 
course  so  silent  and  so  smooth,  it  petrefies  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  dip  beneath  its  clear 
cold  surface ;  and  passing  on  in  glassy  transpa- 
rency, leaves  the  broken  trophies  of  its  triumph 
far  beneath,  to  be  viewed  and  wondered  at  by 
the  passing  villager. 

A  winding  path  leads  onward  from  the  bridge 
beneath  some  craggy  juts  of  rocks  that  burst 
forward  in  abutments  from  amongst  the  re- 
dundant foliage,    to   add    their   many  hues  of 
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richness  to  the  general  mass.  The  warm  browns 
of  the  minerals  which  streak  them  now  soften 
to  the  yellower  clay,  and  in  other  parts  contrast 
with  the  gray  lichens  and  purple  heath-flowers 
that  cling  to  its  rougher  surface.  The  rain  of 
the  night  before  had  freshened  the  recent  vege- 
tation, and  many  a  branch  of  young  and  vivid 
green  quivered  in  the  rays  of  the  now  rising 
sun.  As  they  advanced  up  the  narrowing  ravine, 
the  river  grew  wilder  and  more  turbulent  in  its 
course ;  the  slopes  and  rocks  that  impeded  its 
progress  became  more  frequent  :  some  were 
crowned  with  the  rich  soft  moss  of  ages ;  others 
rose  dark  amongst  the  whitening  water  that 
bubbled  round  them.  The  woods  on  the  op- 
posite side  came  down  to  the  river's  margin, 
and  the  winding  glen  grew  closer  and  more  re- 
tired. The  roar  of  the  waters,  which  had  been 
heard  from  a  still  farther  distance,  now  rose 
louder  and  louder :  it  seemed  to  drown  the 
human  voice,  and  the  human  heart  almost  invo- 
luntarily recoiled  from  the  anticipated  sight  of 
so  inexplicable,  so  resistless,  so  eternal  a  phe- 
nomenon.    But  when  the    cascade  first  broke 
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upon  their  view,  surprise  and  pleasure  were  the 
only  sentiments  which  it  excited.     The  light 
atid-feathery  foam  rose  high  towards  heaven 
in  a  lustrous  cone,  and  glittered  in  a  hundred 
rainbows  as  the  sunbeams  caught   its   broken 
showers.      In  front   of  this   brilliant  pyramid, 
(which    seemed   the    vestibule   to   some    elfish 
court,  so  light,  so  evanescent  was  its  impalpable 
splendour)  the  clustering  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
rocks,  crowded  in  various  tints  and  shades  of 
beauty  ;  behind  it,  firm,   substantial,  and  erect, 
were  the  high  walls  of  marble,  which  in  a  straight 
line  divide  the  arch  of  heaven,  excluding  all 
view  beyond  themselves;  whilst,  in  one^moolh 
unbroken  mass,  the  whole  torrent  of  the  Avelino 
pours  downwards  in  one  single  cleft  of  the  rock, 
superior  in  its  force  even  to  these  marble  walls 
that  would  restrain  its  progress,  and  paramount 
in  its  stupendous  loftiness  even  to  the  aspiring 
rainbows  of  foam  which  yet  rise  high  towards 
heaven  from  its  base. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  falls  of  Terni, 
except  on  retrospection  :  in  viewing  them,  the 
mind  is  absorbed,  the  heart  is  overcharged.  We 
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are  proud  of  living-  in  so  magnificent  a  creation, 
and  'we  rise,  in  contemplating  it,  above  the  limi- 
tation of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
be  selfish  in  a  scene  so  infinitely  beyond  our- 
selves; and  if  bravery,  sincerity,  generosity,  are 
virtues  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous and  romantic  countries,  is  it  not  that 
the  mind  of  man  springs  higher  towards  its  na- 
tive heaven,  when  the  surpassing  magnificence 
of  nature  attunes  its  energies  to  higher  aims, 
and  rebounds  them  from  a  nobler  eminence  ? 

Lord  Vanderville  was  enraptured  with  the 
scene.  He  climbed  the  highest  point  of  the  rock 
to  look  from  the  Grotto  of  the  Winds  on  the  three 
valleys  that  wound  tranquilly  beneath  him  ;  he 
stood  in  the  river's  bed,  and  watched  the  impe- 
tuous water  that  gushed  and  roared  high  up  in 
air  above  him  ;  he  pursued  the  path  that,  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  stream,  led  towards  the 
farther  valley  of  the  Nera  ;  and  he  scrambled 
amongst  the  tangled  roots  and  brushwood  till 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Avelino,  before  its 
fretful  waters  had  yet  mixed  with  its  more 
gentle  companion  through  the  mountain   glens. 
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He  thought  of  Emily  m  thiswiklerness  of  beauty, 
but  it  was  no  longer  with  the  bitter,  irritating- 
sentiment  of  unimparted  misery;  and  the  first 
amelioration  of  his  grief  was  then  produced  by 
those  two  best  antidotes  to  the  sorrows  of  huma- 
nity,— the  charms  of  nature,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  friendship. 

When  the  travellers  separated,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Tinterndale,  continuing  their  journey  to 
Rome,  left  Vanderville  to  pursue  his  towards 
Florence,  his  lightened  spirits  still  retained  the 
elasticity  which  they  had  regained  at  Terni.  In 
seeing  his  former  friends,  the  recollection  of 
others  whom  he  had  last  met  in  their  company 
recurred  to  his  mind :  till  then,  since  he  had 
parted  from  Emily,  all  the  dates  in  his  memory 
had  revolved  round  the  short  span  of  time  in 
which  he  had  known  her.  It  seemed  as  if  all  his 
existence  was  confined  to  the  term  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  whom  three  months  before 
he  had  never  known  ;  but  now  his  thoughts  hud 
taken  a  wider  range.  He  had  begun  by  listen- 
ing indifferently  to  Lord  Tinterndale's  account 
of  accidentally  meeting  such  and  such  of  their 
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mutual  friends  at  Venice  or  at  Turin,  and  he 
had  ended  by  anxiously  debating  on  the  chances 
of  his  enjoying  similar  good  fortune  in  his  pre- 
sent route  to  Paris.  When  he  had  left  Rome, 
he  had  almost  shrunk  from  the  agonizing  recol- 
lection of  Emily.  As  he  descended  the  steep 
hills  from  Incisa  to  Florence,  amongst  the  gar- 
dens, and  arbours,  and  woods,  and  vineyards, 
that  shade  the  A  mo  in  its  various  windings, 
he  remembered  the  last  summer  evening  he  had 
wandered  amongst  them  at  the  Villa  Terracina, 
and  thought,  transiently  it  is  true,  but  still  he 
thought,  of  its  gay,  its  lovely  mistress. 

Nothing  is  so  inconsistent,  so  contradictory 
to  itself  as  Italy :  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  judgment  of  it  in  the  aggregate  from 
any  calculation  either  of  comparison  with  other 
countries,  or  even  with  itself:  each  of  its  parts 
is  a  distinct  whole,  and  it  seems  the  very  spot 
of  chance  that  has  included  such  incongruities 
in  one  small  peninsula  :  even  the  broad  features 
of  nature  in  its  landscapes  are  sudden,  unpre- 
pared dissimulurities.  You  pass  from  the  richest 
vales  of  Tuscany  to  the  bleak  and  arid  deserts 
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of  Sienua.  The  wild  and  wide  Campagna  di 
Roma  is  not  more  singular  in  its  contrast  to  the 
niountains  which  encircle  it,  than  are  the  plains 
of  Lorabardy,  which  in  an  opposite  and  northern 
direction  spread  at  the  base  of  the  same  hills. 
Nor  do  even  the  Apennines  themselves  maintain 
a  better  claim  to  consistency.  One  single  chain 
stretches  in  proud  supremacy  through  the  whole 
extent  of  Italy  ;  but  in  the  colder  latitudes  they 
look  bright  in  their  green  forests  and  sunny 
pastures,  in  close  opposition  to  the  Alpine  snows 
near  Milan  ;  and  they  are  stony,  and  wild,  and 
bereft  of  vegetation  beneath  the  softest  heaven 
that  ever  beamed  on  the  shores  of  Calabria. 

Nor  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons  are  the 
transitions  less  abrupt.  The  delightful  anticipa- 
tions of  pleasure,  that  in  the  English  spring,  lead, 
our  hopes  through  all  the  gradual  beauties  of 
opening  vegetation,  are  here  unknown.  The  chill- 
ing snow-storms  and  pelting  rains  of  winter  are 
at  once  replaced  by  the  oppressive  heats  of  sum- 
mer ;  not,  indeed,  the  extremest  heat  of  Italy, 
but  far  beyond  what  our  July  thermometers 
would  .reach  in  England.     The  large  Spanish 
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cloaks,  which  are  used  in  constant  defence 
against  the  February  hurricanes,  are  at  once 
replaced  by  the  paper-crowned  hats  which  as 
sedulously  guard  against  the  coups-de-soleil 
that  are  attendant  on  the  opening  of  March ; 
and  we  eat  the  ripened  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
summer  before  we  have  yet  enjoyed  their  per- 
fumed blossoms.  Not  that  vegetation  is  much 
earlier  in  Italy  than  in  England  ;  it  is  only  in- 
finitely more  rapid  both  in  its  progress  and 
decay  ;  and  the  first  rich  tints  of  autumn  scarcely 
emblazon  the  clustering  woods,  than  the  tyrannic 
tempests  of  winter,  greedy  of  their  prey,  sweep 
to  the  ground,  in  their  gusts  of  passion,  every 
trembling  leaf  that  would  still  cling  to  the 
parent  tree,  deprecating  the  moment  of  eternal 
separation.  Yet  Italy, — the  enchantress  Italy, 
is  incalculable  in  her  caprices,  inexplicable  hi 
her  wiles,  resistless,  inimitable  alike  in  her 
terrors  and  her  charms.  The  brightest  sun  of 
summer,  that  sets  abrupt  in  night  without  the 
cold  temporizing  medium  of  twilight,  may 
resign  the  sky  to  the  wildest  chaos  of  storm 
that  ever    rocked    creation ;   the   thunders   of 
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Omnipotence  are  echoed  from  the  hollow 
ground,  whose  extinct  volcanoes  scarcely  bear 
the  load  of  habitation  as  they  reel  in  the  earth- 
quake, and  shrink  from  the  awful  contest  with 
heaven ;  and  again,  when  snow  and  hail  have 
pattered  in  the  winter's  blast,  one  smile  of 
sunshine  will  beam  on  the  earth  to  woo  it  back 
to  happiness  ;  and  man  and  nature,  alike  sub- 
dued by  its  genial  softness,  revel  in  the  benig- 
nity of  the  moment,  and  adore  the  tyrant,  whose 
smile,  however  transient,  has  thus  the  power 
to  make  them  blessed. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  is 
not  more  various,  more  original,  or  intrinsically 
indescribable.  The  vivacious  Neapolitan  is  not 
more  unlike  to  the  ponderous  Roman  or  careless 
Venetian,  than  the  effervescing  Frenchman  is  to 
either ;  whilst  each  individual  character  is  an 
epitome  of  that  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  is 
infallibly  contradictory  to  itself,  as  the  olives 
and  oranges,  whose  harvest  is  in  winter,  and 
which  bear  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  all  seasons 
at  once,  form  a  just  emblem  of  the  climate  of 
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which   they  are   the   most  characteristic   pro- 
ductions. 

Equally  peculiar  is  the  appearance  of  each 
different  capital  of  the  many  Italian  states. 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  have  no  ex- 
isting prototypes ;  and  from  the  broad  outline 
of  their  situation,  and  the  furniture  of  their 
palaces,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  streets, 
their  diversities  are  as  strongly  marked  to  the 
eyes  of  even  the  most  casual  observers. 

At  Rome,  there  are  no  flags,  and  the  pave- 
ment differs  little  from  that  of  the  commonest 
roads.  At  Naples,  the  throng  of  passengers  is 
so  great,  that  they  cover  the  ground  on  which 
we  tread ;  and  the  only  characteristic  of  its 
streets  which  we  remember,  is,  that  they  are 
always  crowded.  At  Venice,  deep,  dark,  un- 
fathomable canals,  between  rows  of  houses  as 
dark  and  tenantless  as  the  waters,  are  all  that 
are  there  called  streets.  But  at  Florence,  large 
uncut  flags  are  closely  joined  together,  forming 
a  level,  strange  to  the  eye,  and  dangerous  to 
the  tread,  and   apparently  but  little  adapted  to 
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the  facilities  of  social  intercourse  ;  yet  Florence 
is  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy  where  society  is 
most  cultivated,  and  its  pleasures  best  under- 
stood. At  Milan,  the  pavement  is  intersected 
by  broad  flags  running  in  every  different  direc- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  wheel-tracks,  while  the 
foot- way  is  on  the  rougher  stones,  and  nothing 
interferes  with  the  more  legitimate  rights  of 
the  wheel  to  this  enviable  occupancy. 

II  Jungo  d'Arno  is  the  well-known  quay  at 
Florence,  which  stretches  along  the  river's  banks, 
and  is  the  site  of  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  town ;  and  in  one  of  its  superb  hotels, 
which  almost  redeem  the  character  of  Italian 
inns.  Lord  Vanderville  had  not  very  long 
established  hmiself,  when  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment opened,  and  the  loud,  frank,  joyous  voice 
of  Captain  Neville  burst  on  his  ear.  His  arm 
was  almost  dislocated  by  the  hearty  salutation 
of  the  unsophisticated  tar. 

"  Belaze — Belaze,  Jack,"  cried  the  earl  at 
last,  laughing,  "I  see  you  are  as  powerful  as 
ever.     But  what   the  devil  can  have  brought 
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you  to  Italy  ?     I  have  heard  you  forswear  the 
fine  arts  a  hundred  times  an  hour." 

"  Why,  you  wouldn't  have  me  stay  at  home 
when  all  my  brother  officers  are  floating  about  I 
There's  Tom  Boston  gone  on  to  Greece,  for 
that's  the  go  now,  and  Tom  knows  no  more  of 
Greek  than  Chieks  the  marine  does." 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, Jack  ?  You  were  not  a  great  proficient 
in  them  w^hen  I  last  saw  you." 

"  Oh!  I  make  myself  understood  everywhere. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  yet  that  did  not  i  I 
know  two  words  of  Italian,  qua  and  qui,  and 
with  these  I  jabber  on  and  get  every  thing  I 
want  ten  times  over,  before  my  brother  James 
has  half  made  out  w  hether  the  thing  he  means 
to  ask  for  is  masculine  or  feminine.  What  the 
devil  is  it  to  me  of  what  gender  they  choose  to 
make  a  piece  of  salt  junk,  so  that  I  get  it  in 
tow?" 

"  I  fancy  you  seldom  succeed  in  that  how- 
ever. But  tell  me  where  you  have  been  ?  How 
long  have  you  been  abroad  ?" 
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"  I  hardly  know  without  my  book,  for  we 
keep  log-books  ashore  as  well  as  afloat  now ; 
but»st^p,  here  it  is.  I  came  out  in  the  Croco- 
dile to  Naples — a  passage  of  twenty-eight  days ; 
left  Naples  ten  days  afterwards ;  passed  through 
Rome  ;  saw  it  all  in  a  fortnight,  and  here  I  am. 
Expect  to  be  back  again  in  Scotland  time 
enough  to  be  in  at  the  last  hunt  of  the  Kirkcud- 
bright harriers." 

"  You  make  good  use  of  your  time,  Jack. 
What  do  you  think  of  Naples  ?" 

"  Good  anchorage — capital  anchorage.  But 
I  wonder  the  stupid  old  king  don't  build  a  sig- 
nal tower  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  However,  as 
to  Rome,  I  was  quite  cast  away  there :  stu- 
pidest place  I  ever  was  in  in  my  life.  I  wouldn't 
stay  in  it  a  month  to  get  posted." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  its  fine  buildings, 
its  ruins  ?" 

"  Very  fine,  I  dare  say,  for  those  who  under- 
stand 'em,  but  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
that  does;  and  why  should  I  trouble  myself  about 
them,  when  the  very  people  whose  business  it 
is    to    show    you    about    like    a   bear,    quarrel 
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amongst  themselves  about  the  names  of  the 
walls  they  have  been  born  and  bred  under  V 

**  Then  if  these  don't  interest  you,  Jack,  why 
did  you  come  abroad  V 

"  Because,  as  I  told  you  before,  every  body 
else  did,  to  be  sure.  You  wouldn't  have  me 
the  only  one  of  the  United  Service  Club  that 
had  never  been  in  foreign  parts,  as  they  call  it ! 
for  though  a  man  may  have  been  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  I  have  been,  he  is 
thought  nothing  of  now  unless  he  has  looked 
down  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl  at  Suffe,  and 
jammed  himself  into  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's, 
though  he  has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  a 
tailor  in  the  mizen  shrouds." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  things  you  have  seen  in 
your  rapid  tour,  what  do  you  like  best  ?" 

"  If  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  Caccino 
to-night,  as  they  call  it,  I  will  show  her  to 
you." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right  gender 
now,  Jack  ?" 

"  Why,  she  tells  me  she  is  a  contessina,  but 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  that,  though.     Water- 
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fowl  are  wary ;  sea-gulls  are  not  often  found 
ashore,  whatever  tomtits  may  be ;  but  I'll  show 
her  to  you  to-night,  if  you've  a  mind." 

The  earl  willingly  accepted  Captain  Neville's 
proposition,  and  only  regretted  that  his  friend 
would  not  as  readily  accede  to  his  plan  of  their 
dining  together,  as  the  honest  tar  was  exactly 
that  character  which  best  suited  his  present 
.mood ;  for  Captain  Neville,  free  and  undis- 
guised in  his  own  manner,  yet  possessed  suffi- 
cient of  that  shrewdness  (so  common  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  which  in  that  of  a  courtier  would  be 
praised  as  penetration,)  to  prevent  his  being 
easily  imposed  upon  by  others,  and  yet  was  as 
perfectly  devoid  of  its  usual  concomitant  guile, 
that  would  induce  him  to  meditate  deceiving  in 
turn.  A  man  of  the  world  prides  himself  upon 
appearing  cleverer  than  he  is,  and  your  wit 
fences  with  his  words,  to  prove  which  best  can 
thrust  and  parry.  Captain  Neville  was,  on  the 
contrary,  so  perfectly  divestedof  all  pretensions, 
that  strangers  were  surprised  at  finding  him 
cleverer  than  they  had  imagined  him  to  be,  and 
concluded  by  allowing  him  the  surplus  of  praise 
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which  they  had  niggardly  denied  to  the  positive 
merit  of  the  more  presuming.  His  ideas  were 
in  all  respects  so  original,  that  he  did  not  even 
borrow  the  common  phraseology  in  which  to 
dress  them ;  and  as  they  escaped  from  him  in 
the  accidental  flow  of  his  conversation,  his  own 
self-love  lay  so  perfectly  dormant,  that  yours  was 
lulled  too,  and  you  were  cheated  first  into  being 
amused  by  him,  and  then  into  friendship  with 
him,  before  you  were  awakened  into  any  calcu- 
lation of  the  chances  of  his  popularity  influencing 
your  own. 

In  return,  he  was  as  honestly  disinterested 
and  unenvious  by  nature,  as  his  companions 
were  by  accident.  He  generally  appreciated 
the  characters  of  his  associates  very  correctly, 
and  gauged  them  with  the  same  measure  that 
he  did  his  own ;  for  he  heartily  despised  those 
who  flattered  him  in  any  one  shade  of  praise 
beyond  what  he  thought  his  due,  and  quizzed 
those  who  had  not  acuteness  enough  to  discri- 
minate those  merits  of  which  he  was  fully  con- 
scious. He  was  precisely  that  point-blank 
character  which  even  an  Italian  coquette  would 
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find  it  most  difficult  to  subdue,  but  precisely  for 
that  reason  he  was  the  aim  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest .women  in  Florence. 

As  Lord  Vanderville  and  Captain  Neville 
proceeded  towards  the  Caccina,  the  earl,  without 
much  trouble  of  interrogatory,  learned  that  his 
friend  was  much  more  secure  of  his  inamorata's 
attachment  to  him  than  of  his  own  predilection 
for  her.  He  had  once  seen  her  slipshod ;  and 
though  she  wore  a  quantity  of  rings,  her  fingers 
were  not  either  as  white  or  as  slim  as  those  of 
an  English  girl, — two  of  the  most  insurmount- 
able objections  to  an  English  sailor  ;  and  if  he 
was  still  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  notice  or 
remember  such  minute  failings,  which  no  Ita- 
lian woman  would  even  stop  to  wonder  at,  it 
was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  yet  much  in  love. 
He,  however,  had  already  got  off'-book  a  long 
catalogue  of  her  perfections :  she  was  gay,  good- 
humoured,  danced  the  monfarilo  admirably, 
sang  God  save  the  King  in  broken  English:  he 
did  not  know  or  care  to  know  her  name,  but 
she  pronounced  his  like  a  little  angel,  and  they 
had  arrived  at  the  Caccina  before  he  had  finished 
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the  enumeration  of  her  merits,  or  Vander- 
ville  had  tired  contrasting  this  description 
with  his  remembrance  of  his  own  Florentine 
enchantress,  the  elegant,  the  sentimental  Ter- 
racina. 

The  Caccina*  of  Florence  is  the  favourite 
rendezvous  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  gay 
town  assemble  during  the  few  hours  which  in- 
tervene between  their  dinner  and  sunset,  for  in 
no  part  of  Italy  do  the  inhabitants  incur  the 
dangers  attending  the  evening  damps  which 
rise  immediately  at  sunset,  though,  as  at  Ve- 
nice, their  amusements  in  the  open  air  are  often 
renewed  at  midnight.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
common  practice  at  Florence;  and  the  little 
W!^  '  which  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of 
ti  Arno  is  seldom  visited  after  day-light  ends. 
Till  then,  its  alleys,  though  neither  very  long  nor 
very  shady,  are  crowded  with  all  the  carriages 
and  equestrians  of  Florence ;  and  the  stranger 
scarcely  stops  to  laugh  at  the  puerile  taste  which 
embellishes  the  royal  casino  with  ill-executed 

*  Little  chase. 
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basso  relievi  of  cows  and  milk-maids,  as  he  en- 
joys the  fresh  verdure  and  gay  accompaniments 
of  this  public  retirement. 

When  Lord  Vanderville  and  Captain  Neville 
arri^?ed  at  the  little  area  which  spreads  in  front 
of  the  Casino,  and  forms  the  point  of  attraction 
where  a  conversazione  is  kept  up  by  all  the  dif- 
ferent parties  between  each  tour  of  the  gardens, 
they  were  both  disappointed  at  not  immediately 
perceiving  the  object  of  their  present  search  ; 
but  the  earl  met  so  many  of  his  acquaintance 
that   he    almost  forgot  her  till  Captain   Neville 
suddenly  bellowed  out,  "There  she  comes,  bear- 
ing right  down   the  middle  alley !"  and   away 
he  howled  after  her,  quite  forgetting  Vander- 
ville ;  nor  did  he  think  more  about  the  t  d        \ 
after  he    had   accepted    La    Contessina's    iTvi- 
tation  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat  in  her  caleche ; 
and  after  he  had  with  her  made  half  the  tour  of 
the  Caccina ;  and  after  they  had  returned  to  the 
"  Piazza,"  and  stopped  the  caleche,  and  Van- 
derville  went   up,  most   formally  obeying  the 
captain's   vociferous   hail,  to  be  introduced  to 
La  Terracina. 

Surprise,   that   halted  betwixt   mortification 
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and  contempt,  was  Lord  Vanderville's  predo- 
minant feeling  at  this  unexpected  rencontre, 
for  nothing  ever  surprises  inconstant  characters 
so  much  as  finding  their  own  instability  antici- 
pated, or  even  imitated.  Possibly,  had  he 
teen  as  constant  in  his  preference  of  La  Ter- 
racina  as  he  had  taken  for  granted  she  had 
been  in  her  professed  partiality  for  him,  he  might 
now  have  felt  some  anxiety  to  rival  the  friend 
who  had  so  unconsciously  supplanted  him  :  as  it 
was,  his  self-love  flew  off  in  a  direct  tangent ; 
and  taking  to  himself  the  merit  which  was  in 
truth  only  due  to  chance,  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  not  being  so  great  a  dupe  as  his  friend 
Neville,  and  remembered  with  pride  •  that  he 
was  still  the  lover  of  Emily  Sternheim. 

Surprise,  too,  was  the  predominant  feeling  of 
the  fickle  Contessina;  but  it  was,  like  all  her 
other  feelings,  better  mastered,  and  the  "  E  tu 
qui  r*  with  which  she  greeted  Vanderville  in 
unfeigned  astonishment,  was  perhaps  the  only 
genuine  expression  in  all  her  conversation. 
Her  part,  however,  was  instantaneously  chosen  : 
*'  Where  is  your  wife,  my  Lord?  Take  me  to 
*  And  thou  here  ! 
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her ;  let  me  be  her  friend.  I  shall  soon  learn  to 
love  her." 

Lord  Vanderville's  embarrassment,  as  he  dis- 
claiiued  his  marriag'e,  was  almost  equal  to  the 
Contessina's  well-acted  astonishment  at  hearing* 
what  she  had  already  surmised ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained with  her  to  succeed  as  well  in  her  more 
sincere  endeavours  to  console  him  for  his  disap- 
pointment, which,  whilst  she  yet  professed  not 
to  understand,  she  commiserated  in  all  the 
softest  tones  of  la  lingua  Toscana  in  hocca 
Romana."  Meanwhile  Captain  Neville,  wlio  un- 
derstood not  a  word  of  what  they  were  saying, 
was  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  whether  the 
gracious  reception  of  La  Contessina  was  in 
compliment  to  his  introduction,  or  to  the  earl 
individually,  till  she  herself  settled  the  obliga- 
tion by  saying  in  broken  English,  with  the  sweet- 
est smile  imaginable,  "  A  new  knot  between  us, 
Capitaine ;  Milor  is  a  friend  of  you  and  of  me." 

Nothing  is  more  attractive  to  an  English- 
man than  to  hear  a  pretty  foreigner  speak 
broken  English  :  the  mere  attempt  to  convey 
her  ideas  in  the  idiom  best  understood  by  you, 
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the  voluntary  preference  of  your  own  cherished 
language  to  hers,  is  considered  as  an  individual 
compliment ;  and  her  very  failing,  her  reliance 
on  your  good  faith,  her  need  of  assistance,  her 
acknowledged  inferiority  to  you,  are  all  so  many 
claims  on  your  vanity,  which  you  willingly  repay 
with  love ;  whilst  in  very  truth  these  are  fair 
grounds  for  admiration,  for  translating  thoughts 
from  one  language  to  another  is  sure  to  produce 
both  variety  and  originality  of  idiom,  and  the 
very  transposition  of  synonyms  elicits  a  no- 
velty in  idea  which  is  in  itself  delightful.  The 
feelings  appear  to  be  the  more  unsophisticated 
when  they  borrow  no  aid  from  the  common 
facilities  in  expression;  and  that  wit  proves 
itself  sterling,  which,  inherent  in  thought,  loses 
nothing  by  its  transfusion  into  language. 

Lord  Vanderville  declined  La  Contessina's 
invitation  to  accompany  her  in  the  remainder 
of  their  drive,  but  promised  to  meet  her  in  the 
evening:  at  the  Duchess  of  Albion's.  In  the 
meantime,  he  required  some  minutes  of  reflec- 
tion, at  least  he  thought  so,  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  painful    remembrance    that  all    his 
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delightful  visions  of  Emily  being  his  bride  had 
so  soon  vanished  in  thin  air.  But  he  quickly 
found  that  the  best  method  of  consoling  himself 
was  not  to  think  at  all  about  it;  and  before  he  had 
walked  many  yards  in  the  retired  avenue  he  had 
chosen  for  his  meditations,  he  found  his  specu 
lations  had  diverged  to  feelings  of  astonishment 
at  what  strange  chance  could  have  thrown  Ne- 
ville in  the  way  of  La  Terracina ;  and  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  Piazza  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  talking  of  it,  and  of  half  a  dozen 
such  momentous  concerns,  with  other  young 
men,  who,  like  himself,  were  lounging  about, 
seeing  Italy. 

Meantime,  Captain  Neville  continued  in  close 
attendance  on  La  Contessina.  He  taught  her 
at  least  a  dozen  more  English  words,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  art  of  navigation  ;  laughed  immo- 
derately at  her  calling  "plain  sailing"  "meadow 
sailing;"  and  discovered  that,  if  her  lingers  were 
rather  Dutch-built,  her  arms  and  elbows  were 
as  beautifully  turned  as  those  of  the  '•  i^gnre- 
head"  of  the  Psyche,  which  he  averred  was  a 
model  of  statuary. 
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On  their  return  to  the  town,  they  stopped,  in 
all  due  etiquette,  at  the  door  of  the  coffee-house 
to  eat  ices  and  fruit,  which  Captain  Neville, 
with  professional  munificence,  profusely  offered 
to  La  Contessina's  acceptance.  It  was  a  gallant- 
ry she  had  calculated  on,  and  the  pockets  of 
her  caleche  were  stuffed  with  the  residue  of 
his  g-enerosity;  but  the  delay  at  the  coffee- 
house, however  expensive,  would  have  been  still 
prolonged,  had  the  honest  tar  in  any  degree  an- 
ticipated the  reception  that  awaited  him  at  the 
Duchess  of  Albion's. 

There,  the  last  remnant  of  courtly  splendour 
is  replaced  by  a  formality  of  etiquette  v»  hich 
no  circumstance  nor  person  is  permitted  to  iu- 
fi'inge  ;  and  the  immoveable  portrait  of  the  Pa- 
trician Alfieri,  that  still  presides  there,  in  which 
the  haughty  brow  and  lordl}'  seeming,  glory 
less  in  the  powers  of  the  poet  than  the  privi- 
leges of  the  noble, — is  at  once  its  emblem  and  its 
excuse.  His  jewelled  hand  and  Roman  coun- 
tenance bespeak  the  chieftain  who  brooked  no 
equal ;  but  the  fire  of  his  dark  eye  tells,  too,  of 
that  frenzied  spirit  that  lashed  all  tyranny  but 
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his  own,  and  defied  the  despots  which  in  other 
times  he  might  himself  have  emulated.  But 
Captain  Neville  had  never  heard  of  Alfieri,  and 
li<;  never  was  fond  of  pictures,  except  sea-fights ; 
and  he  was  more  entertained  at  watching  the 
reception  his  Contessina  received  from  the  lady 
hostess,  who,  advancing  about  three  steps  with- 
in the  magic  circle  she  had  drawn  round  her- 
self, heard  La  Terracina's  name  (with  which 
she  was  already  perfectly  well  acquainted)  whis- 
pered by  a  gentleman,  who  obligingly  acted  the 
part  of  gentleman-usher  ;  and  taking  her  pom- 
pously by  the  hand,  her  Grace  led  her  to  that 
precise  seat  in  the  circle  which  belonged  to  a 
contessina ;  namely  one  or  two  chairs  from  the 
couch,  and  more  than  as  many  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  room. 

Captain  Neville  at  first  imagined  that  La 
Terracina  would  do  that  night  as  she  had  often 
done  before,  and  either  leave  her  distinguished 
station,  or  call  him  to  share  in  it.  But  that 
was  not  her  pi'esent  intention ;  for  she  expected 
that  Lord  Vanderville  would  soon  appear,  to 
whom  even  a  still  higher  place  belonged  in   this 
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unsubstantial  pageant  of  a  British  court ;  and  for 
this  once  she  resolved  to  leave  Captain  Neville 
to  chance.  He  therefore  remained  amongst  a 
knot  of  gentlemen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
the  only  Englishman,  and,  what  was  of  much 
more  consequence,  the  only  man  who  did  not 
carry  on  his  button-hole  some  credential  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  or  bit  of  coloured  riband,  as  a 
ticket  of  admission  into  good  company.  Foreign- 
ers are  now,  however,  so  much  accustomed  to  see 
English  gentlemen  without  such  badges,  and,  in 
their  favour  admit  exceptions  to  their  general 
rule, — that  those  who  have  not  some  order  are 
not  visitable,  and  accordingly  one  or  tw  o  of  these 
foreigners  addressed  themselves  to  Captain  Ne- 
ville.  But  his  boast  of  always  making  himself 
understood  by  no  means  included  his  compre- 
hending what  was  said  to  him  :  he  made  no  reply 
to  a  civility  he  was  unconscious  of.  Another 
addressed  him  with  so  low  a  bow,  that  his  long 
snuffy  nose  almost  touched  Captain  Neville's 
cheek :  he  withdrew  one  step  from  the  unex- 
pected salute,  and,  in  so  doing,  trod  on  the  gouty 
foot  of  an  old  officer  who    stood    immediately 
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behind  him,  and  who  equally  repelled  his  ad- 
vance   by   an  involuntary    punch   in  the    back 
that  sent  him  forwards  into  the  arms  of  a  third  ; 
and  now  succeeded  such  a  Babel  of  tongues  and 
profusion  of  bows,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  figure  would  first  erect  a  perpendi- 
cular.    Captain  Neville,  however,  took  prece- 
dence there:  he   by  no  means   comprehended 
how  his  equilibrium  had  been  lost,  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  its  remaining  longer  in   abeyance ; 
therefore  boldly  advancing  one  leg  in  the  fourth 
position,  he  steadily  balanced  himself  on  both, 
and  placing    his  arms   a-kimbo,  by  the     firm 
pressure  of  his  two  clenched  fists   against  his 
ribs,  he  sturdily  looked  round  to  ascertain  what 
had  been  the  cause  and  object  of  the  commotion. 
And  now,  indeed,  he  proved  his  power  of  making 
himself  understood  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
afterwards  remarked,  "they  all  shoved  off  their 
boats,  and  sheered  away  under  a  heavy  press 
of  sail." 

When  Adam  was  first  declared  lord  of  the 
creation,  it  was  at  the  same  time  proved  not 
good  for  him  to  enjoy  his  undisputed  seignory 
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alone ;  and  so  now  did  one  x>f  the  most  sociable 
of  his  descendants  experience  ;  for  when  Cap- 
tain Neville  again  looked  round  and  saw  the 
coast  clear,  he  relaxed  in  his  guardianship  of 
his  own  dignity,  and  determined  to  follow  Ma- 
homet's example  in  approaching  the  eminence 
which  would  not  come  to  him.  La  Terracina 
was  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle ; 
and  on  due  calculation  of  its  diameter  and  cir- 
cumference, he  steered  right  through  it,  and 
made  direct  for  the  port. 

"Why,  I  say,  Madame  Contessina,  what  use 

is  there  in  my  drifting  about  below  there  I  I've 

been  making  signals  to  you  this  half  hour,  and 

you  saw  me  no  more  than  you  would  a  black 

.  cat  on  the  mast-head  in  a  fog.     There  I " 

"Ma  la  Duchessa  ! — Oh!  Dio! — Capitaine  ! 
Capitaine !  you  you,  turn  a  your  back  to  de 
Duchessa  !"  and  the  elegant  Terracina  actually 
touched  him  with  her  face  to  make  him  move. 

"  Well,  if  I'm  on  the  wrong  clew,  I  will  tack 
about,  and  just  bring  myself  to  an  anchor  along- 
side of  you." 

"  The  Goth  !"  exclaimed  her  grace  of  Albion 
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in  plain  English  :  "do  pray  inquire  who  he  is, 
and  where  he  can  have  come  from :"  and  her 
obsequious  gentleman-usher  instantly  proceeded 
towords  Captain  Neville  to  obey  her  commands; 
but  he  saved  him  the  trouble  by  abruptly  ad- 
vancing to  her  Grace,  and  making  her  a  low 
bow  :  "I'm  Captain  Neville  of  the  Navy,  Ma'am ! 
La  Contessina  brought  me  here  ;  you  received 
me  here,  but  the  devil  a  soul  has  introduced  me 
here,  and  therefore  allow  me  to  give  you  my 
card." 

"  And  allow  me  to  add  to  it  my  claims  to  his 
particular  friendship,"  said  Lord  Vanderville, 
who  had  that  instant  entered  the  room,  and  now 
spoke  in  Italian  loud  enough  for  the  whole 
company  to  hear.  Instantaneous  was  the  effect 
of  this  short  sentence.  Earl  Vanderville's  rank 
and  personal  elegance  were  sufficient  to  claim  for 
him  the  respect  even  of  the  Duchess  of  Albion  ; 
and  as  he  did  not,  as  some  recreant  English 
have  done  abroad,  shrink  from  fellowship  with 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  are  not  duly  ap- 
preciated by  strangers,  but  on  the  contrary  be- 
lieved his  own  station  in  foreign  society  too  well 
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established  to  suffer  from  his  own  patronage 
even  of  eccentricity,  he  now  found  his  calcula- 
tions correct,  by  the  evident  weight  his  testi- 
mony bore.  The  duchess  interrupted  her  ex- 
pressions of  delight  at  the  earl's  return  to  Flo- 
rence by  her  solicitous  politeness  to  "  his  parti- 
cular friend ;"  and  the  whole  company,  glad  of 
an  excuse  of  for  once  breaking  the  formal  circle 
at  the  Duchess  of  Albion's,  crowded  round 
Captain  Neville,  to  be  introduced  to  the  brave 
Englishman,  whom,  La  Terracina  reminded 
every  body,  she  had  brought  to  the  conversa- 
zione. 

Lord  Vanderville  was  rather  more  behind  the 
scene  during  this  interlude  than  might  have 
been  supposed  from  his  sudden  appearance,  for 
he  had  watched  the  writhings  with  'which  La 
Contessina  had  found  her  name  implicated  with 
that  of  "  the  Goth,  "  and  he  was  therefore  belter 
qualified  for  judging  of  the  present  excellence 
of  her  acting,  as  in  English  she  complimented 
Captain  Neville  on  his  "  success,"  and  in  Ita- 
lian, assured  Lord  Vanderville  that  he  owed 
her  regard  entirely  to  being    "  his  Lordship's 
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particular  friend."  "  When  you  left  me," 
added  she  to  the  earl,  in  the  softest  whisper,  "  I 
hoped  to  find  the  shadow  of  your  soul  in  the 
heart  of  any  man  you  called  friend."*  It  was  a 
poetical  idea  common  in  the  Tuscan  phraseo- 
logy ;  but  the  hope  was  short-lived,  as  two  hours 
before,  she  had  not  even  surmised  that  Neville 
was  an  acquaintance  of  the  earl.  Vanderville 
thought  it  just  possible  that  for  once  she  spoke 
truth  ;  whilst  Neville  was  much  slower  in  giving- 
credence  to  her  more  sincere  assertions  in  his 
favour. 

"  You  ave  done,"  said  she,  "  astonishing 
effect :  you  ave  made  a  perfect  success.  I  had 
made  a  for  you  a  reputation  before,  but  you  ave 
done  de  impossible  yourself;  you  ave  won  de 
Duchessa  al  improviso.  I  sail  ave  de  gelosia — 
take  a  care." 

The  last  was  in  a  whisper,  and  Lord  Vander- 
ville did  not  hear  it ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
given  it  no  uncharitable  interpretation;  forv,it!i 
the  greatest  apparent  frankness  she  turned  (<; 

*  L'ombra  della  sua  animn. 
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him,  and  said  in  Italian,  "  Your  friend  delights 
one  ;  he  is  so  genuine,  so  sincere  :  his  very  soul 
is  on  his  lips ;  he  would  be  dangerous  to  any 
whose  heart  was  free." 

Vanderville  at  that  moment  felt  a  strange 
turbulence  of  emotion.  La  Terracina's  manner 
always  implied  more  than  her  words  expressed, 
and  from  both  together  he  now  inferred  a  con- 
fession that  her  heart  was  still  in  the  soft 
thraldom  in  which  he  fancied  he  had  held  it 
when  he  was  last  at  Florence.  His  vanity  was 
unquestionably  gratified  by  this,  for  no  man 
likes  to  be  forgotten  by  a  pretty  woman,  even 
though  it  be  a  particular  friend  who  contributes 
to  her  temporary  oblivion :  on  the  other  hand, 
he  thought  it  might  be  absolutely  an  act  of 
kindness  to  Neville  to  prove  to  him  that  La 
Terracina  was  not  always  as  sincere  as  he  be- 
lieved her;  and  between  these  different  modes 
of  considering  the  subject,  his  thoughts  were  too 
much  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  Emily  Sternheim. 

By  breakfast-time  the  next  day,  however,  his 
imagination  was  sufficiently  cooled  to  allow  him 
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to  draw  the  simple  and  just  conclusion,  that  La 
Terracina  was  an  accomplished  coquette,  but  a 
very  charming  one ;  and  whilst  he  thought,  that 
as  he  spoke  Italian,  and  had  more  experience  of 
Italian  manners  than  Neville  had,  it  would  be 
fair  enough  for  him  to  play  off  the  Coutessina  a 
little,  as  he  could  never  be  duped  by  her,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  an  act  of  very  charity 
to  undeceive  his  friend  in  time, — it  was  there- 
fore in  that  friendly  resolution  he  called  on  him 
at  an  early  hour,  and  finding  he  was  already 
gone  out,  quietly  took  possession  of  his  apart- 
ments till  his  return.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  rooms,  appertaining  even  tempo- 
rarily to  such  a  character,  should  display  some- 
what of  that  carelessness  v.hich  was  one  of  its 
most  distinguishing  features  ;  but  the  contrary 
was  the  case,  and  a  tidiness  amounting  to  pimc- 
tiiiousness  was  conspicuous  in  every  part.  In  a 
lew  minutes  Captain  Neville  returned,  and  to 
the  earl's  query  of  what  could  have  taken  him 
out  so  early,  he  replied,  "  Why,  I  always  take 
the  morning  watch  for  seeing  sights.  I  am  so 
many  hours  p.  m.  with  La  Contessina,  that  if  I 
didn't  run  over  a  few  things  before  the  seven 
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bells,  I  should  be  out  in    my  reckoning  alto- 
gether." 

"  Then  you  don't  mean  to  prolong  your  stay 
here,  Jack  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain ;  and  because  an- 
other man  might  have  been  tempted  from  his 
actual  feelings  to  sigh,  he  exhaled  his  breath 
more  peculiarly  in  a  long  shrill  whistle. 

"  And  have  you  already  seen  many  of  the 
curiosities  of  Florence  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have.  In  the  first  place  all 
their  best  statues  are  in  the  streets ;  and  as  to 
their  churches,  they  are  nothing  after  Saint 
Peter's.  Then  their  palaces,  there  is  no  catalogue 
to  be  had  of  the  pictures  in  them ;  and  how  can 
we  remember  them  without  one  ?  However,  La 
Contessina  has  promised  to  take  me  to-day  to 
see  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  she  will  explain  them 
all  to  me." 

"  Talking  of  the  Contessina,  Jack,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  her  ?" 

"  Leave  her  next  Wednesday." 
"  Leave  her?"  reiterated  Lord  Vanderville,  in 
surprise. 

"  To  be  sure.     "Why  should  I  remain  here  in 
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the  trolly  lollies  any  longer?  She  is  a  kind- 
hearted,  good-natured  girl,  and  if  I  don't  take 
care,  we  may  be  both  swamped  before  either  of 
us  know  any  thing  about  the  matter ;  so  for  her 
sake  as  much  as  my  own,  I  shall  get  under  weigh 
Wednesday  for  certain,  and  then  you  know  it 
will  be  all  over  with  us." 

"  Well,  Neville,  I  must  say  you  have  more 
resolution  with  less  fuss  than  most  men." 

"  Why,  what  signifies^  tacking  about  if  you 
know  you  must  stand  off  at  last:  The  plain 
matter  of  fact  is,  the  girl  I  see  likes  me  well 
enough,  and  I  find  I  am  growing  to  fancy  her 
more  than  I  need.  She  would  never  do  me  for  a 
wife  in  Dumfrieshire,  and  I  never  would  be 
brought  down  to  dangle  after  her  here  as  a  ca- 
valier as  they  call  it,  for  all  these  Italian  chaps 
to  grin  at :  so,  as  it  is  as  plain  as  the  mizen- 
mast  that  we  must  part  some  time  or  other,  it 
is  better  to  steer  off  with  a  fair  wind  before  I 
get  fairly  blocked  up." 

Poor  Neville's  changing  colour  proved  that 
he  was  nearer  "  being  aground"  than  he  was  at 
all  aware   of;  but  it  was  only  his  colour  that 
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cliiinged  :  his  attitude,  his  countenance  remained 
as  firm  as  his  determination,  and  any  physio- 
gnomist would  have  pronounced  that  resolution 
irrevocable,  which  was  formed,  not  on  a  sophis- 
tical calculation  of  its  penalties,  but  on  a  deli- 
berate decision  on  its  necessity.  Yanderville, 
involuntarily  won  by  the  very  firmness  which 
most  contrasted  his  own  instability,  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  exclaiming-,  "  You  are  a 
fine  fellow,  Neville  !  and  if  you  have  a  mind  for 
a  companion,  I  will  go  with  you  any  where  you 
like :  there  are  some  things  I  wish  to  forget 
too." 

"  But  why  should  I  wish  to  forget  the  Con- 
tessina  T  interrupted  Neville  eagerly,  as  if  still 
desirous  to  cling  to  her  remembrance  :  "  I  have 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  I  have  never 
trifled  with  her  feehngs,  or  sacrificed  them  to 
myovni  amusement;  and  it  might  be  a  credit  to 
any  man  to  be  the  choice  of  such  a  girl.  Forget 
her  t  no  !  I  shall  make  many  a  cruize  before  I 
ibrget  her." 

There  was  a  radical  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter.? of  the  earl  and  Neville  ;  but  Vanderville  at 
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the  moment  did  not  stop  to  reflect ;  he  only  felt 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  such  "  an  honest  fellow" 
l>ein^  made  the  dupe  of  any  woman,  and  he- 
sitated whether  it  were  best  to  undeceive  him 
as  to  her  merit,  or  to  leave  him  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  pleasing  delusion.  The  mental  de- 
bate was  interrupted  by  the  captain's  asserting 
it  was  time  to  go  to  the  Contessina's,  and  pro- 
posing to  Vanderville  that  he  should  accompany 
them.  The  earl  at  first  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  keeping  his  appointment.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  should  you  seek  her  society  if  it  is  so 
dangerous  ?  You  can  see  the  Palazzo  Pitti  an- 
other day." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  shall  spend  an  hour  or  two 
pleasanter  than  I  would  any  other  way,  and 
there  is  no  need  anticipating  the  time  of  regret. 
I  shall  go  on  Wednesday,  blow  high  blow  lov,- ; 
and  so  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  I  do  be- 
tween this  and  then." 

There  is  a  sort  of  predetermination,  amount- 
ing almost  to  predestination,  in  the  arrangement 
of  most  sailors'  lives ;    and   in   that  profession 
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more  than  in  any  other,  the  minute  detail  of 
their  daily  duty  is  carried  upwards  through 
their  whole  character,  and  forms  an  exact  epi- 
tome of  their  lives.  Lord  Vanderville,  since  he 
had  last  met  Captain  Neville,  had  lived  so  much 
in  desultory  society,  that  the  peculiarities  in  his 
friend  had  again  for  him  the  never-dying  charm 
of  novelty;  and,  at  the  moment.  Captain  Ne- 
ville, though  the  very  opposite  to  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  actually,  though  unwillingly,  his  ri- 
val, interested  him  more,  and  occupied  his 
thoughts  infinitely  beyond  his  own  concerns. 
Emily  Sternheim  was  already  for  the  moment 
forgotten ;  and  his  own  late  disappointment 
faded  in  his  recollection  before  the  present  dis- 
tresses of  his  companion. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  well-known  resi- 
dence of  La  Terracina,  Lord  Vanderville  con- 
trasted his  last  visit  to  her  with  the  motives 
which  now  led  him  thither.  He  remembered 
the  vestibule,  the  ante-room,  the  saloon  hung 
with  dark  green  silk,  and  ornamented  with  the 
darkest,  most  colourless  pictures  ;  but  when  the 
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servant  led  them  still  farther  on,  to  the  gallery 
which  overlooks  the  gardens,  and  he  heard  from 
its  farther  recess  the  sweet  chords  of  her  gui- 
tar, and  the  melodious  tones  of  her  voice  which 
Neville  stopped  breathless  and  on  tiptoe  to  lis- 
ten to,  Vanderville  forgot  he  was  not  himself 
the  object  of  the  serenade ;  and  while  his  friend 
lingered  as  if  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  all  the 
delights  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  earl 
hurried  forwards  to  greet  the  lovely  mistress  of 
the  scene. 

His  presence  was  by  no  means  unexpected, 
and  La  Terracina  in  half-a-dozen  interrupted 
words  expressed  at  once  her  delight  at  seeing 
him,  and  the  confidence  on  which  she  had  re- 
lied on  his  return.  "  I  could  not  quite  believe 
that  we  had  parted  for  ever,"  said  she ;  and 
perhaps  she  would  have  said  still  more,  had  not 
Neville  hmiself  appeared.  The  earl  felt  infi- 
nitely more  embarrassed  by  his  entrance  than 
she  did ;  for  turning  immediately  to  her  later 
visitor,  she  added,  with  an  irresistible  smile, 
"  You  Englishmen  do  so  run  away  from  us,  I 
do  almost  feel  a  tremble  when  I  make  a  friend- 
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ship  with  you.  I  always  tiuk  tliat  you  will  go 
away  and  leave  me  planted  here.  Den  to  what 
good  my  regard  J" 

This    reproach  applied   equally   to  both   her 
auditors.    Vanderville,  but  a  few  months  before, 
had  voluntarily  left  La  Terracina  solely  from 
■caprice :  he  was  tired  of  her  flatteries,  and  of 
Myrvin's  literal  translation  of  them ;  in  short, 
he  had  quitted  her  because  he  had  become  in- 
different to  her,  and  Neville  was  now  on  the 
point  of  leaving  her  because  he  loved  her  too 
well.     The  accomplished  coquette  saw  the  ef- 
fect she  had  produced  on  both,  and  felt,  or  fan- 
cied  that   both  were  again  in  her  power;  nor 
was  she  much  mistaken.    Vanderville's  self-love 
had  whispered  that  her  steadiness  of  attachment 
to  him  formed  an  exception  to  her  general  cha- 
racter, and  Neville  was  already  sufficiently  sen- 
sible of  her  attractions ;  yet  her  pow  er  over  both 
might  be  resolved  into  that  first  ingredient  of 
an  Italian's  witchery,  the  art  of  persuading  each 
of  her  lovers  that  she  was  captivated  by  him 
alone. 

Her  caleche  was  at  the  door  to  take  them 
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to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  accordingly  in  a  few 
minutes  she  proposed  proceeding  thither;  for 
tliough  it  was  by  no  means  an  effort  beyond  her 
skill  at  once  to  entertain  an  old  lover  and  a 
new  one,  and  to  encourage  each  with  the  hope 
of  being  himself  preferred,  still  it  was  less 
trouble  to  carry  on  the  farce  in  a  continual 
changing  scene,  than  to  perform  the  trio  in  an 
alcove  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  ttte-d-ttte ; 
and  amongst  the  various  traits  which  charac- 
terized La  Contessina  in  common  with  most  of 
her  countrywomen,  one  was  that  inherent  indo- 
lence which  led  her  so  frequently  to  prefer  ease 
even  to  pleasure. 

But  the  most  trifling  incidents  in  love  or 
war  often  disconcert  the  best-arranged  strata- 
sreras.  Some  accidental  remark  that  Neville 
made,  as  the  earl  took  his  seat  in  La  Terra- 
cina's  carriage,  *'  struck  the  key  of  reflection, 
and  moaned  on  the  ear."  He  recollected  the 
many  hours  of  happiness  he  had  so  lately  passed 
in  accompanying  Miss  Sternheim  to  see  the 
finest  works  of  art,  and  the  image  of  Emily 
rose  at  once  to  his  mind  in  all  the  purity  and 
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loveliness  of  an  angel's  beauty.  Like  Ithuriel's 
spear,  it  at  once  dispelled  the  delusion  which 
had  crept  round  his  senses,  and  all  La  Terra- 
cina's  magic  was  in  a  moment  destroyed. 

They  had  hardly  reached  the  piazza  in  which 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  stands,  ere  the  contessina 
had  marked  the  change  in  the  earl's  humour. 
She  attributed  it  to  jealousy,  and  as  they  passed 
under  the  colonnade  which  forms  the  cortile  of 
the  palace,  she  reminded  him,  in  the  softest 
whisper,  of  the  walks  they  had  so  often  taken 
together  in  her  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  pointed  out  to  him 
the  Boboli  Gardens  which  rise  opposite  to  the 
palace-windows  in  all  the  characteristic  mag- 
nificence of  hanging  terraces  and  formal  alleys, 
that  so  peculiarly  belong  to  genuine  Italian 
gardens.  But  Vanderville  coldly  assented  to 
her  observation,  for  his  thoughts  were  wander- 
ing amidst  the  dales  and  groves  of  the  Borghese 
Villa.  La  Terracina  actually  stared  at  ob- 
serving for  once  her  aim  was  foiled.  Another 
such  defeat,  and  the  field  was  hers;  for  if  either 
her  vanity  or  her  curiosity,  or  in  fact,  if  any  one 
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feeling"  had  really  been  sufficiently  excited  to 
call  forth  all  her  powers  of  fascination,  possibly 
Vanderville  would  have  fallen,  at  least  for  the 
moinent,  in  her  snare :  as  it  was,  she  found  it 
less  troublesome  to  receive  adulation  than  to 
pay  it;  and  turning  to  Neville,  seemed  en- 
grossed by  him,  leaving  the  earl  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  another  day. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti,  though  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Italy,  is  by  no 
means  exempt  from  those  incongruities  which 
mark  all  the  magnificence  of  this  strange 
country.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  princes  who 
own  the  two  chefs-cVoeuvres  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern sculpture,  namely,  the  Medicean  Venus, 
and  its  rival  by  Canova ;  and  yet  the  first  hall 
of  the  palace  is  filled  with  bad  casts  of  statues 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  which  few  of  our  Holborn 
connoisseurs  would  admit  as  fitting  ornaments 
to  such  a  vestibule.  We  may  tolerate  similar 
substitutes  in  the  Academia  at  Venice,  where, 
though  the  birth-place  of  the  first  sculptor  of 
the  day,  the  students  would  have  no  opportu- 
nity  of  divining   what  sculpture  was,  except 
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from  such  mimicry  of  it ;  but  it  seems  a  pre- 
posterous taste  ill  that  town,  which  owes  at  least 
half  its  reputation  to  the  unrivalled  originals  it 
contains,  and  where  even  ignorance  might  be 
won  to  science  by  the  master-pieces  that  the 
hall  of  the  Niobe  alone  encloses. 

But  the  pictures  which  ornament  this  palace 
are  equally  above  praise  ;  and  the  only  em- 
barrassment arises  from  the  difficulty  of  deci- 
ding which  is  the  most  perfect,  where  all  are 
excellent.  Captain  Neville,  in  the  first  cham- 
ber, mistook  the  Nativity  of  Love  for  a  Holy 
Family ;  but  the  expression  of  La  Coutessina's 
countenance  told  more  of  its  meaning,  and  he 
forgot,  in  watching  her  smiles,  to  seek  for  more 
permanent  beauties.  Not  so  Lord  Vander- 
ville  :  as  he  examined  the  wonders  of  the  art 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  thought  less 
of  the  present  scene  than  of  her  who  first 
taught  him  to  prize  them ;  and  when  they  left 
the  Palace,  La  Terracina  felt,  that  by  some 
strange  unaccountable  fatality,  her  power  over 
his  feelings  was  at  an  end. 

Lender  the  plea  of  doing  the  honours  of  Flo- 
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reiice  to  the  stranger,  the  contessina  proposed 
visitii)g  several  other  wonders  of  the  city ;  for 
the  mhabitants  of  the  different  towns  in  Italy 
seem  so  much  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
reputation  of  their  city,  that  it  is  their  chief 
pleasure  and  occupation  to  exhibit  its  wonders, 
and  observe  the  admiration  they  excite.  Van- 
derville  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  so  led ;  and 
leaving  La  Terracina  at  the  door  of  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  he  returned  to  the  cool  and  shaded 
**  Gallery,"  where  he  could  walk  and  meditate 
amidst  the  finest  specimens  Europe  contains, 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  or  gems.  Immediately 
underneath  this  truly  royal  museum,  a  covered 
colonnade  extends  on  three  sides  of  the  hollow 
square  or  court,  round  which  the  Gallery  is 
built ;  and  there,  on  moveable  counters,  are 
displayed  all  the  most  brilliant  contents  of  the 
Florentine  shops,  which  can  entice  the  idle 
passenger  to  their  purchase :  jewellery,  and 
toys,  and  perfumes,  and  flowers  both  naUu'al 
and  artificial,  that  seem  to  defy  each  other's  ex- 
cellence, are  exhibited  in  bright  and  gay  pro- 
fusion:  and  thus,  that  little,  broad-flagged 
VOL.  III.  H 
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square  at  Florence  seems  to  concentrate  in  it- 
self a  specimen  of  all  that  Italy  offers  of  in- 
terest or  wonder  to  a  foreigner.  A  variety,  and 
even  puerility  of  ornament,  which  yet  in  the 
aggregate  forms  a  gay  and  animating  whole,  is 
found  absolutely  in  contact  with  the  most  sur- 
prising efforts  of  human  genius.  The  arts, 
each  in  their  greatest  perfection,  rise  round  the 
consecrated  spot ;  but  the  fairy  sprite  of  gaiety 
flits  by  in  the  air,  and  counterpoises  their  subli- 
mity :  the  mind  is  not  unwillingly  surprised  into 
pleasiire  whilst  all  around  seems  to  draw  it  to 
the  extremest  tension  of  admiration ;  and  im- 
perceptibly inhaling  the  buoyant  ether  of  the 
levity  we  wonder  at,  we  at  last  almost  forget 
to  notice  its  effects  on  others.  The  hagazzo, 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  who  pelts  jou  with 
carnations  in  February,  the  next  moment  stands 
before  the  lotta  in  a  trance  of  enthusiastic, 
but  at  the  same  time  discriminating  admiration  ; 
whilst  the  grave  professor,  who  has  spent  a 
given  number  of  hours  haranguing  on  a  Cippes, 
will  consider  it  no  derogation  to  his  dignity  to 
occupy  at  least  as  long  a  time  in  bargaining  for 
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a  wooden  snuff-box  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ; 
whilst  the  English,  the  French,  the  Russian 
stranger,  drawn  to  the  same  centre  by  one  ir- 
resistible impulse,  alike  partake  of  the  same 
strange  inconsistency,  and  only  find  leisure  to 
be  astonished  at  it  on  retrospection. 

Whilst  Vanderville  mixed  with  a  crowd, 
amongst  which  instability  was  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinctive quality,  and,  with  every  new  acquaint- 
ance or  old  friend  that  he  encountered,  lost  a 
fresh  leaf  of  that  melancholy  which  had  per- 
vaded his  reflections  when  he  first  mixed  with 
the  giddy  throng ;  Captain  Neville  accom- 
panied La  Terracina  to  scenes  far  more  incon- 
gruous to  his  character  and  usual  occupations. 
He  went  with  her  to  the  Santa  Croce,  and. 
gazed  almost  unconsciously  on  the  tomb  of 
Alfieri ;  whilst  she  knelt  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  pavement,  and  adored  with  fervent,  and  at 
the  time  sincere  devotion,  the  shrine  of  her  pa- 
tron saint :  the  next  minute  she  took  him  to 
the  Fonderia  di  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where, 
in  the  holy  precincts  of  a  convent,  friars  make 
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perfumes  and  liqueurs,  and  ladies  take  them  as 
their  lovers'  gifts.  He  followed  her  to  the 
gchool  of  drawing  in  the  Academia  delle  Belle 
Arte,  of  which  he  professed  not  to  understand 
either  the  merits  or  defects ;  and  at  Morghen's 
studio,  allowed  her  to  choose  his  presents  to  her 
amongst  his  beautiful  but  expensive  engra- 
vings. 

The  last  scene  in  which  Captain  Neville 
met  La  Terracina  at  Florence,  was  one  more 
novel  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  at  the  house  of 
an  ambassador,  who  entertained  his  company  by 
allowing  them  all  to  cry  to  their  hearts'  content, 
at  the  tragedy  of  "The  Stranger,"  represented 
ia  private  theatricals.  Were  the  affecting 
powers  of  this  drama  owing  to  the  perfection  of 
the  acting,  or  the  novelty  of  the  subject  in 
Italy  ;  or  did  the  interest  arise  from  the  beauty 
of  the  caniaias  composed  by  His  Excellency 
himself,  and  introduced  into  the  tragedy? 

"  It  was  on  such  a  night,"  that  Captain  Ne- 
ville bade  adieu  for  ever  to  La  Terracina.  He 
had  sat  beside  her  all  the  evening;  and  she. 
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piqued  by  the  indifference  of  Vanderville,  had 
exerted  more  than  her  usual  witchery  to  cap- 
tivate his  friend.  The  earl  had  observed  this, 
and  his  resolve  to  mortify  her  by  leaving  Flo- 
rence, as  he  had  fixed  to  do,  first  hung  on  the 
point  of  whether  her  regret  at  his  absence  would 
prove  sincere  ;  a  little,  a  very  little,  and  the 
resolve  would  have  trembled  in  the  scale.  But 
as  Captain  Neville  aided  her  in  putting  on  her 
shawl,  he  heard  him  ask,  in  a  broken  voice,  her 
commands  to  Leghorn,  as  he  was  '*  off  by  break 
of  day."  Her  start,  her  ready  tear,  the  expos- 
tulation which  the  quivering  lip  seemed  rather 
to  falter  than  express,  agitated,  but  by  no 
means  influenced  him  ;  and  when  her  carriage- 
wheels  rolled  onwards,  and  he,  returning  towards 
the  earl,  said,  with  a  short  determined  toss  of 
his  head,  "Well,  I'm  glad  it's  over,"— Van- 
derville almost  blushed  at  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  irresolution,  and  instantly  settled  v.ith 
him  the  hour  of  their  departure  from  Florence 
together  in  the  morning ;  whilst,  as  he  walked 
homewards,  and  remembered  his  last  parting 
with    the    bewitching    Terracina,    his    feelings 
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stopped  at  the  precise  point  in  the  circle  from 
which  they  had  started  some  days  before,  and 
he  congratulated  himself  on  having  so  well 
escaped  the  toils  of  the  most  accomplished 
coquette  at  Florence. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


LEGHORN. 


It  had  been  Lord  Vanderville's  original  in 
tention  to  return  by  Leghorn ;  but  independent 
of  that  very  consideration  being  one  which  in 
the  calculation  of  chances  was  most  likely  to 
carry  him  there,  he  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  a  new  road,  and  one  not  so  ge- 
nerally known  to  English  tourists. 

When  he  and  Captain  Neville  left  Florence, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  which 
even  imagination  could  picture  as  appropriate  to 
February  in  Italy.  Their  road  lay  through  the 
lesser  vale  of  the  Arno,  proverbially  one  of  the 
richest  which  its  luxuriant  landscapes  can  offer,^ 
and  now   clad,  as  it  was,  with   the  varied  hues 
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of  spring,  it  presented  an  emblem  of  fulness  and 
fertility  seldom  equalled.  To  their  right,  the 
river  wound  almost  parallel  to  the  road  ;  and 
though  its  banks  are  too  Ioav  to  offer  much 
picturesque  scenery,  yet  in  its  diff*erent  turnings 
it  every  now  and  then  caught  a  gleam  of  light 
which  gave  brilliancy  and  variety  to  the  scene  : 
beyond  it  the  Apennines  still  towered  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  various  gradations  both  of 
height  and  distance,  and  occasionally  some  of 
their  lesser  ramifications  crept  down  into  the 
vale,  and  broke  the  uniformity,  that  even  from 
its  richness  would  otherwise  have  produced  sa- 
tiety ;  whilst  their  less  fertile  brethren,  which 
circle  round  Sienna,  now  lost  their  rugged  bar- 
renness in  the  haze  of  distance,  and  only  formed 
a  blue  and  broken  boundary  to  the  horizon  on 
the  left. 

Nor  were  the  minuter  and  detailed  beauties 
which  pressed  on  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
passengers,  less  striking  than  the  bolder  features 
of  the  more  distant  landscape.  The  dark  and 
glossy  leaf  of  the  clustering  orange-trees,  with 
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their  golden  fruit  and   perfumed  flowers,  con- 
trasted their  rich  and  massive  beauty  with  the 
feathery  almonds,  whose  spiral  branches  glowed 
in   the  tints  of  the  summer  rose,  and  shamed 
the  paler   peaches   that  blushed   beside   them. 
Another   sort  of  almond  mixed    its  flowers  of 
purest   white  with   the    tender  green    of   the 
sprouting    leaves,   and    sportively  rivalled  the 
plum  and  pear-trees,  which,  in  that   garden  of 
Italy,  rise  proudly  erect  as  standards,  and  mea- 
sure height  with  the  chestnuts,  and  olive-trees, 
and  mulberries,  which,  in  various  tints  of  ver- 
dure,   add   their   trophies  to  the  garland  with 
which  Nature  decks  herself.     The  brown  stems 
of  the  vines,  no  loiiger  left  loose  and  neglected 
to  trail  upon    the    ground,   are  in  the  earlier 
months  of  spring  carefully  trained  by  the  Tus- 
can peasants  into  the  lengthened  trellices  and 
fantastic  arbours,    into    which  they  delight  to 
weave  them  :  and  amongst  them,  in  rows  more 
resembling    gardens     than    fields,    the     young- 
corn  gives  its   light  and  brilliant  green  to  the 
sun.  The  bean-blossoms,   the  violets,  and  wild- 
thymes,  mix  their  fi'agrance  in  the  gale,  whicli 
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gathers  fresh  sweets  from  almost  every  tree  it 
sweeps  lightly  over  ;  and  but  for  the  want  of 
singing- birds,  which  pervades  all  Italy,  the 
vales  of  Tuscany  would  realize  the  fairest 
dreams  of  spring  that  ever  poet  fancied. 

Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
groups  of  peasants,  which  amongst  these  fields 
and  gardens  were  engaged  in  various  labours : 
their  immense  straw  hats  fantastically  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  the  strange  variety  of 
colours  which  the  dresses  both  of  the  men  and 
women  displayed,  gave  their  different  assem- 
blies almost  the  appearance  of  a  village  fete. 
Most  of  these  little  parties  were  joined  by  one 
or  two  young  girls,  who,  seated  on  the  stumps  of 
the  old  trees,  busily  pursued  their  tasks  of  plait- 
ing the  fine  straw  hats,  which  we  call  Leghorn, 
and  which  forms  the  chief  employment  from 
infancy  to  age  of  most  of  the  Tuscan  cottagers. 
Some  old  women  too,  won  from  their  homes 
by  the  genial  sunshine,  which  is  to  them  the 
breath  of  life,  twisted  their  loose  spindle  on  the 
ground  ;  w  hilst  with  their  right  hands  high 
raised  above  their  heads,  they  spun  their  flax 
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from  the  very  top  of  their  long-  slender  distaft", 
in  the  peculiar  and  elegant  position  of  Italian 
spinners.  Even  these  aged  and  humble  peasants 
seetned  renovated  by  the  cheering  scene,  and 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  their  unrivalled  Italy  : 
— the  infants  that  sported  at  their  grandames' 
knee; — the  girl  that  sat  retired,  but  not  un- 
noticed in  the  shade ; — the  peasant  youth,  that 
every  now  and  then  stopped  his  toil  to  throw 
the  brightest  flowers  he  came  to  towards  the 
bank  where  she  was  sitting  ; — and  the  still  vigor- 
ous father,  who  sometimes  smiled  as  he  glanced 
on  the  tacit  messengers,  and  again  sang  loud 
and  free  the  roundelay  which  cheered  and  ani- 
mated their  toil,  and  in  whose  chorus  every 
voice  united:— all,  of  every  age,  shared  in  the 
simple  pleasures  that  here  seem  the  sponta- 
neous bounty  of  luxuriant  Nature,  guiltless  even 
of  a  wish  beyond  the  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
sunshine,  which  heaven  and  earth  combined  to 
scatter  round  them. 

Lord  Vanderville  caught  the  beam  of  plea- 
sure as  he  passed :  he  did  not  moralize,  as  he 
might  have  done,  on  the  insufficiency  of  rank  or 
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fortune,  or  even  talents,  to  procure  greater  or 
more  permanent  happiness:  he  simply  felt  these 
honest  villagers  Avere  joyous,  and  he  longed  to 
share  their  gaiety.  Perhaps,  had  he  been  alone, 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  put  this  desire 
into  execution,  as  passing  through  the  village 
of  Pontadera,  he  saw  half  its  inhabitants  col- 
lected round  a  blind  sailor  who  had  for  sale 
monkeys  and  birds  without  number,  and  per- 
formed the  part  of  itinerant  Punch  in  his  own 
person,  as  much  for  his  individual  amusement 
apparently  as  for  that  of  his  customers.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  contented  himself  with  merely 
throwing  all  the  money  he  could  find  out  of  the 
carriage-window,  and  forgot  that  in  so  doing  he 
neither  made  the  otherwise  contented  crowd 
wiser,  happier,  nor  better. 

At  length  they  reached  Pisa ;  and  the  same 
principle  which  had  led  Captain  Neville  to 
make  a  point  (as  he  said)  of  seeing  all  Rome  in 
a  fortnight,  led  him  also  to  visit  "  the  lobsided 
tower,"  which  every  one  talks  of.  Lord  Van- 
derville  never  acted  on  any  fixed  principle  ;  but 
opposite  premises   frequently  led   him  and  Jiis 
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friend  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  he  accom- 
panied him  in  his  hot  walk  through  a  dozen 
crooked,  irregular  streets,  which  form  the  city 
of  Pisa,  to  see  what  has  perpetuated  dissension 
and  dispute  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  I  have  seen  the  leaning  tower  of  Bologna," 
said  Lord  Vanderville,  yawning  from  pure  in- 
dolence ;  "  and  if  this  tower  is  like  that  of  the 
Asinelli,  as  they  say  it  is,  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  visiting :  that  at  Bologna 
is  nothing  but  an  unornamented  brick  mass, 
leaning  to  one  side,  exactly  in  the  shape  and 
proportion  of  an  old  kitchen  tin  coffee-pot  with- 
out spout  or  handle,  with  half  a  dozen  slits  in 
it  for  air-holes.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the 
darkest,  heaviest,  ugliest  lumps  of  brick  and 
mortar  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  whether  arranged 
in  or  out  of  a  perpendicular." 

"  Then  it  is  not  like  our  tower,"  said  the 
Pisan  guide,  with  pardonable  vivacity  :  "if 
you  had  seen  ours  the  12th  of  June,  1819,  you 
would  never  have  forgotten  it." 

"  Was  it  different  then  from  what  it  is  now  i" 
asked  the  earl. 
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.  "  That  day,"  resumed  the  guide,  "  the  Em- 
peror Francis  visited  Pisa,  and  we  welcomed 
his  return  to  his  native  city  in  a  galaxy  of  light. 
The  tower  was  illuminated  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  it  rose  against  the  summer's  sky  like  a  co- 
lumn of  gems.  The  next  night  there  was  an- 
other illumination  for  him  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  including  the  three  bridges."* 

Vanderville  was  half  provoked  at  the  per- 
petual hyperbole  of  the  zealous  narrator  of  his 
citys  glory,  and  said  something  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  buildings  in  the  Jungod'Arno, 
which  would  destroy  all  the  charm  of  an  Italian 
illumination,  where  no  coloured  lamps  are  ever 
admitted,  and  consequently  its  whole  beauty 
depends  on  the  design. 

"  But  we  rebuilt  the  city  for  him  in  fire!" 
resumed  the  guide.  His  language  was  Tuscan, 
and  his  thoughts  almost  oriental ;  and  yet  his 
description  was  but  very  little  exaggerated  ;  so 

*  The  piincipal  street  of  Pisa,  like  that  of  Florence, 
is  the  Jungo  d'Arno,  whicli  forms  the  two  quays  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
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beautiful,  so  poetical  was  the  scene  of  fairy 
brightness,  which  the  Genius  of  Italy  really  cre- 
ated, in  compliment  to  her  Transalpine  visitor. 
"The  palace  of  our  Duke  was  beautiful  enough ; 
we  only  traced  out  the  lines  of  its  architecture 
in  rows  of  lamps,  like  glow-worms  :  but  where 
the  other  buildings  were  less  perfect,  we  raised 
fronts  of  wooden  frames,  and  ranged  the  stars 
in  the  form  of  other  palaces.  The  blank  wall 
near  the  market-place  presented  the  Portico  of 
Theseus  at  Athens  ;  and  beyond  the  farthest 
bridge  towards  Florence,  at  the  turn  of  the 
river,  the  Emperor's  own  favourite  palace  of 
Schoenbrunn  rose  up  in  light  in  an  instant.  The 
fountains  which  play  before  it  were  represented 
by  revolving  wheels  of  lamps,  that,  continually 
moving,  seemed  to  throw  out  rays  of  fire.  The 
last  bridge,  at  the  other  end,  represented  the 
Rialto  of  Venice,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
Signor  too  ;  but  no  part  was  more  beautiful  than 
the  reflections  in  the  water :  the  arches  of  the 
middle  bridge,  that  were  wreathed  in  light, 
were  seen  again  below ;  and  the  river  was  so 
smooth,  so  tranquil  in  all  its  glory,  that  not  a 
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single  painted  lantern,  in  all  the  gondolas  that 
flitted  by,  missed  its  own  image  in  the  stream. 
Then  it  was  such  a  summer's  night !  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  heavens  or  the  earth  was 
brightest." 

It  was  an  Italian  peasant  that  told  of  this 
Italian  fete;  but  the  animation  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  fluency  of  his  language  as  he 
described  it,  proved  that  the  spirit  of  poesy 
which  had  originally  designed  it,  universally 
pervaded  every  bosom  in  that  favoured  land, 
and  seemed  borne  from  heaven  to  earth  on  the 
rays  of  Phoebus,  which  there  shine  in  such  daily 
splendour. 

With  judicious  reserve  too,  this  peasant  critic 
did  not  tell  of  the  royal  prelude  to  this  ieie; 
how  half  a  dozen  hack  horses  were  taken  from 
the  post-house,  and,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  their  tawdry  caparisons,  were  harnessed  to 
machines  in  the  shape  of  ancient  Grecian  cha- 
riots ;  whilst  postilions,  equally  disguised  as 
charioteers,  drove  them  in  a  brisk  trot  round  an 
enclosed  arena,  within  Avhich  princes,  and  ladies, 
and  peasants,  and  strangers  were  crowded  toge- 
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ther  to  view  the  Olympic  contest.  The  win- 
dows, nay,  the  very  roofs  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  were  crowded  with  anxious  spectators, 
who  might  have  remained  looking  at  them  till 
now,  but  for  a  fortunate  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, by  mean?  of  his  delegate  on  earth  ;  for 
the  arrangement  which  had  previously  been  de- 
termined upon  as  to  which  should  be  declared 
victor,  was  not  understood  by  all  the  charioteers, 
alias  postilions;  and  two  or  three  continued 
tlieir  "  brisk  trot"  round  the  yard,  for  several 
minutes  after  the  prizes  had  been  won  and  dis- 
tributed, till  the  Grand  Duke  mercifully  inter- 
posed his  own  royal  veto,  in  the  shape  of  a  wliite 
pocket  handkerchief;  and  one  of  his  aids-de- 
camp, understanding  the  signal,  spared  the  way- 
worn pasters  their  supernumerary  trottings,  and 
in  so  doing  released  the  actors  and  spectators 
from  further  fatigue.  It  is  the  puerility  of  its 
governors  that  makes  Italy  contemptible  ;  the 
genius  of  the  country  is  still  sublime. 

When  Lord  Vanderville  and  Neville  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  leaning  tower,  their  surprise  was 
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equal  to  their  admiration  at  the  fairy  lightness 
of  the  building-,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of 
ages ;  and  notwithstanding  its  fearful  declension, 
still  seems  calculated  to  endure  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  It  is  built  in  eight  stories  of  colonnades  ; 
and  the  curious  staircase,  which  is  carried  up 
between  the  walls  of  the  tower,  opens  out  at 
each  of  these  stories  to  a  sort  of  balcony  or  ter- 
race that  goes  entirely  round.  Captain  Neville 
alleged  that  he  would  "  rather  walk  on  the  lee- 
side  of  a  seventy-four  when  her  ports  were 
under  water,  than  go  round  one  of  these  terraces 
without  his  sea  legs  aboard."  Nor  was  his  com- 
parison a  false  one :  but  when  they  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  the  view  that  presented 
itself  amply  repaid  their  trouble  :  they  over- 
looked the  town  of  Pisa,  which  lay  immediately 
beneath  them,  and  seemed  like  a  minute  model : 
the  Apennines,  circling  round  from  east  to 
west,  enclosed  a  small  but  rich  arena  of  verdure; 
and  towards  the  south,  the  Arno  wound  in  many 
a  maze  to  meet  the  sea.  The  tall  masts  of  the 
shippmg   that    crowded    the   port   of  Leghorn 
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marked  its  scite ;  and  in  the  horizon,  the  islands 
of  Elba,  Capraja,  Corsica,  and  Gorgona  broke 
the  level  line  where  earth  and  heaven  met. 

The  little  square,  or  piazza,  in  which  this 
tower  stands,  affords  in  close  contrast  to  it  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, — the 
cathedral,  which  in  its  form  and  multiplied 
perpendiculars,  does  not  more  strongly  differ 
from  the  leaning  tower,  whose  obliquity  it 
serves  to  mark,  than  its  massive  richness  of  or- 
nament and  ponderous  dome  contrast  with  the 
iilligree  lightness  of  this  same  tower,  which 
shines  in  the  brilliancy  of  whitest  stone,  beside 
its  dark  and  shadowed  walls.  Far  different 
from  either  is  the  baptistery,  which  rises  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  cathedral.  Its  multiplied 
echoes  seem  to  mock  the  senses,  and  draw  the 
divided  attention  from  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture  with  which  John  of  Bologna  has 
enriched  it. 

"  But  what  long  and  vacant  wall  forms  to  the 
right  the  boundary  of  this  little  crowded  square  I" 
So  asked  Vanderville ;  and  a  door  with  many 
locks,  in  the  centre  of  this  blankness,  opened  to 
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invite  his  entrance.  The  opportunity  was  not 
neglected  ;  and  he  instantly  found  himself  in  a 
pleasant  garden,  surrounded  by  a  covered  cor- 
ridor, ornamented  with  various  statues  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  with  several 
bassi  relievi  and  some  few  paintings  upon  the 
walls.  It  did  not  yet  seem  finished,  as  several 
workmen  and  stone-cutters  were  employed  on 
the  other  end,  and  their  joyous  songs  echoed 
through  all  its  arcades. 

'•'This  is  a  pleasant  place  for  a  lounge  !"  ob- 
served Captain  Neville,  who  was  almost  tired  of 
the  sublimities  he  had  lately  seen:  "a  man 
might  walk  here  to  get  an  appetite  for  his  din- 
ner, as  well  as  on  his  own  quarter-deck." 

This  place  of  gaiety  was  no  other  than  the 
Certose,  where  all  the  noble  families  of  Pisa  are 
entombed.  Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
on  nearer  inspection,  proved  to  be  allegorical 
representations  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  of  the 
First  Paradise  :  several  ancient  sarcophagi  were 
made  to  bear  either  the  arms,  or  the  likeness  of 
the  nobles  to  whose  family-ashes  the  ancient 
relic  was  now  consecrated  ;  but  all  within  these 
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walls  seemed  to  wear  the  holyday  garb  of  gaiety ; 
the  sun  shone  bright  on  this  charnel-house  of 
fashion ;  and  all  the  fripperies  of  art  were  here 
concentrated  to  chase  even  the  shadow  of  gloom 
from  these  mansions  of  the  dead. 

It  is  to  the  French  that  the  Italians  are  in- 
debted for  the  custom  of  thus  ornamenting  their 
burying-grounds,  and  this  strange  fashion  has 
deprived    the    grave   of    the   solemnity   which 
alone    is    proper   to   it.      Now    the   ideas   of 
death,    and    preparations   for    its   ceremonies, 
form  with   Italians   a  part  of  the  occupation 
of  life.      Tickets   of  admission   are  given    to 
the  "lying  in  state"  of  their  dearest  friends; 
the  funeral  even  of  a  mendicant  is  a  proces- 
sion, and  insomuch  a  fete ;  and  our  church-yard 
epitaphs,  of  simple  and  affecting  morality,  are 
here  unknown, — for  there  are  no  church-yards 
ia  Italy,  and  their  Certose  are  generally  the 
gayest  and  most  ornamented  gardens.  Even  the 
ceremony  of  mourning  is  travestie  ;  grief  is  in 
general  not  even  affected:  the  idea  that  death  is 
inevitable  to  all,  at  once  exonerates  all  from  the 
trouble  of  deploring  it ;  and  the  widow  who  ri- 
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gorously  shuts  her  door  against  every  visitor  for 
a  certain  number  of  days  or  weeks,  considers  it 
a  mere  common-place  occurrence  to  spend  half 
the  time  of  her  involuntary  retirement  in  pre- 
parations for  the  dissipation  immediately  conse- 
quent on  its  termination;  and  in  the  interim,  bets 
are  often  laid  in  society,  whether,  in  a  given 
number  of  months,  the  young  widow  will  be 
again  married  by  her  family's  zeal,  or  whether 
the  holy  father,  who  superintends  her  seclusion, 
will  succeed  in  getting  her  placed  in  his  con- 
vent :  in  any  case,  her  own  inclinations  are  only 
confined  to  the  choice  of  her  cavalier e  servante, 
which  is  little  influenced  by  the  adoption  of 
either  alternative. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  too  straight, 
and  the  country  over  which  it  passes  too  level, 
to  afford  much  of  interest  to  the  passengers ; 
though  low  groves  and  regular  vineyards  some- 
times border  the  road,  without  affording  much 
variety  to  the  general  sameness  of  the  appear- 
ance. To  the  eye  of  the  traveller  or  painter, 
any  unbroken  level  is  wearisome,  whether  it  be 
the  continuous  and  equal  tops  of  trees,  or  the 
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uninterrupted  verdure  of  the  plain ;  and  it  is 
therefore  that  the  broken  outline  of  the  Monte 
Nero,  which  encloses  the  Bay  of  Leghorn  to 
the  south,  has  such  welcome  effect  in  contrast 
with  the  general  monotony.  The  whitened  villas 
of  the  Livournese  which  stud  its  sides,  do  not 
add  much  to  its  picturesque  beauty ;  but  they  give 
it  that  impression  of  cheerfulness  and  animation, 
which  the  idea  of  society,  however  remotely 
presented  to  the  mind,  is  always  sure  to  reflect. 

"This  everlasting  plain,"  said  Lord  Vander- 
ville,  "is,  I  should  think,  Jack,  as  tiresome  as 
it  would  be  to  cruize  about  a  whole  day  without 
seeing  a  fresh  sail." 

"  Both  are  bad  enough,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain :  "  but  I  have  been  thinking,  if  the  contes- 
sina  was  here,  how  she  would  have  enlivened  us 
with  her  guitar  !" 

"  Oh  !  hang  it,  there  is  no  use  in  thinking  of 
her  at  all  now  that  you  have  left  her.  Now 
that  you  have  fairly  put  to  sea,  I  will  tell  you 
she  is  the  greatest  jilt  at  Florence." 

"  You  should  have  told  me  that  when  I  was 
near  her;  but  jilt  or  no  jilt,  she  is  one  of  the 
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most  charming  women  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
except  one,  and  she  had  the  advantage  of  being 
my  coimtry  woman." 

"  And  who  was  she,  Neville?  These  speci- 
mens of  perfection  are  not  met  with  every  day." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  use  of  talking  or  thinking 
of  her  either  :  she  was  my  first  love;  and  I  have 
never  admired  any  woman  since,  that  I  have  not 
found  some  likeness  between  her  and  Lady  Mary 
Norton." 

"  Lady  Mary  Norton?  why  I  did  not  think 
you  even  knew  her." 

"  And  how  did  you  guess  her  name  ?  I  didn't 
mention  it,  did  I  ?  Well,  it's  all  one  if  I  did,  for 
I  have  been  cured  of  my  passion  for  her  these 
three  years  ;  though  Lady  Mary  certainly  unites 
as  many  different  charms  as  there  are  points  in  a 
compass.  I  heard  since,  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  but  I  don't  know  to  whom :  however, 
be  he  who  he  may,  he  may  think  himself  a 
lucky  man." 

Vanderville  was,  for  a  minute  or  two,  intently 
engaged  in  observing  the  tower  on  the  Maloro 
rocks ;    and   then   abruptly  remarked,    "  I^y 
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Mary  Norton  has  wit  enough  to  fix  any  man's 
regard,  if  she  had  but  sense  enough  to  steady  her 
own  heart.  She  is  too  capricious  to  love  any- 
body long  but  herself." 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  crowded 
streets  of  Leghorn,  and  other  reflections  were 
suspended  in  surprise  at  the  congregated  mass 
of  people  which  almost  impeded  their  progress. 
Strangers  from  every  nation,  and  in  every  dress, 
jostled  against  each  other — Turks,  Jews,  friars, 
Spaniards,  English,  all  were  here  collected,  and 
all  seemed  moved  by  that  universal  stimulant, — 
a  hurry  of  business.  Equipages  of  nobility  were 
the  only  rarities,  but  the  whole  town  seemed  in 
motion,  and  haste  and  importance  characterized 
every  countenance.  A  few  English  sailors 
lounged  up  and  down  the  Via  Grande,  and  in- 
dolently loitered  at  the  shop  windows,  admiring 
the  various  treasures  of  alabaster  or  jewellery 
that  courted  their  gaze.  But  even  these  idlers 
rather  increased  than  dispelled  the  appearance 
of  active  commerce  which  pervaded  the  scene, 
and  still  more  reminded  the  strangers  that  they 
VOL.    III.  I 
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were  now  in  the  only  Mercantile  mart  of 
Italy. 

Such  a  gay  and  moving  spectacle  admirably 
suited  Vanderville.  His  own  light  spirits  al- 
ways gained  increased  elasticity  from  the  action 
of  others,  and  it  seemed  of  no  importance  to 
him,  whether  the  movement  was  occasioned,  as 
in  this  case,  by  an  impulse  entirely  foreign  to  his 
own  habits  or  character,  provided  only  that  it  in- 
terrupted that  general  stagnation  of  life,  which 
Avas  of  all  other  minute  miseries  that  most  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings.  The  hotel  which  im- 
mediately overlooks  the  sea  and  intervening 
dock-yards,  was  preferred  by  both  the  travellers  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  incessant  noise  and 
hammering  with  which  they  were  greeted,  were 
equally  agreeable  to  each  ;  for  Lord  Vander- 
ville liked  it,  simply  as  an  indication  of  bustle ; 
and  Captain  Neville  did  the  same,  on  the  re- 
flection of  the  purposes  to  which  that  bustle  was 
consecrated. 

It  was  unfortunately  Lent,  and  consequently 
the  theatres  were  closed  ;  for  though  at  Leghorn 
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toleration  is  carried  so  far,  that  not  only  (as  in 
Rome)  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  are  in- 
dulged in  the  public  exercise  of  their  different 
religions,  but  even  the  English  Protestants  and 
Lutherans  have  their  respective  chapels — an 
indulgence  granted  in  no  other  Italian  town ; 
yet  the  rigid  prohibition  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation was  strictly  attended  to.  Possibly,  had 
the  earl  or  his  companion  ever  visited  the 
Leghorn  theatre,  this  impediment  would  have 
been  the  less  regretted  by  them,  for  a  more 
gloomy  hall  for  the  bad  acting  of  tiresome 
tragedy,  unrelieved  by  ballets,  and  unassisted 
by  music,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  However, 
as  we  always  deplore  the  deprivation  of  any 
thing,  even  though  we  may  have  been  apprised 
of  its  worthlessness, — so  both  gentlemen  con- 
sidered themselves  peculiarly  aggrieved  by 
fortune,  at  not  finding  this  wretched  alter- 
native for  spending  the  evening  at  their  option ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  doing,  as  the  generality  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  strangers  did, — namely,  sauntering 
up   and   down    the   square   or    piazza,    till   it 
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was  time  to  see  Micheli's  shop  in  all  its  lustre 
of  illumination,  and  then  return  to  their  hotel, 
to  hear  all  the  news,  alias  gossip  of  the  place, 
from  the  English  consul,  and  fix  with  him  at 
what  hour  they  chose  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
dinner  the  following  day. 

The  arrival  of  a  "  Milor"  and  an  English  navy 
captain  was  of  course  soon  known  all  over 
Leghorn,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
the  usual  levee  commenced  of  Jew  pedlars  and 
Turkish  merchants,  who  littered  the  room  with 
every  variety  of  merchandize  which  their  dif- 
ferent powers  of  oratory  could  recommend  to 
their  attention.  One  Jew  was  more  zealous 
and  persuasive  than  the  rest :  there  was  a 
shrewdness  in  his  countenance,  and  a  studied 
humility  in  his  deportment,  which  seemed  to 
bespeak  a  sturdiness  of  will  that  would  not 
easily  be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  he 
gave  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  accomplishing  that 
which  at  first  seemed  most  improbable.  His 
package  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ladies' 
treasures :  little  bottles  of  otto  of  roses  from 
Tunis,  shawls  of  the  finest  texture  from  Con- 
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stantinople,  feathers  of  unknown  birds  from 
Arabia,  furs  of  the  softest  qualities  from  Russia, 
all  yyeie  in  turn  displayed  to  the  two  gentlemen. 
Vanderville  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  toi- 
lette being  arranged  for  him,  and  Captain 
Neville,  with  far  other  feelings,  turned  from 
the  exhibition  to  the  window,  and,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  stood  looking  listlessly  to 
the  sea,  whilst  he  indulged  himself  in  his  usual 
favourite  diversion,— that  of  whistling. 

But  the  indefatigable  Jew  was  not  to  be  so 
foiled ;  and  in  answer  to  the  earl's  assurance 
that  Englishmen  neither  wore  shawls  nor  fea- 
thers, though  some  have  lately  been  seen  peep- 
ing out  of  fur  tippets,  he  dexterously  changed 
his  ground,  and  as  fervently  recommended  them 
to  "  Miladi,  la  Contessa." 

At  that  word,  Captain  Neville's  whistle  was 
somewhat  shriller  and  more  prolonged  ;  and 
Vanderville,  half  angry,  replied  that  he  knew 
no  "  Miladi"  that  wanted  them. — "  But,  Milor, 
if  you  be  in  veritti  de  Earl  di  Vandervelot,  you 
will  soon  be  sposo,  and  den  what  will  miladi  do 
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without  a  shawl? — Mhoever  heard  of  a  Contessa 
without  a  shawl  I" 

The  earl  strenuously,  though  not  angrily, 
denied  the  assumption,  but  the  Jew  carried  his 
point,  and  the  amicable  dispute  ended  by  his 
Lordship  purchasing  more  than  one  shawl,  and 
promising  to  remember  the  prophecy  of  the  Jew 
Avidoro,  incase  of  his  actually  having  a  wife 
to  give  the  shawl  to  before  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  were  expired. 

The  greatest  penalty  on  travelling  is  the 
ennui  that  infallibly  attends  the  hours  which  the 
tourist  spends  unoccupied  in  an  hotel ;  and 
though  the  port  and  dock-yard  of  Leghorn 
afforded  infinite  amusement  to  Captain  Neville, 
and  a  little  to  the  earl;  and  though  his  Lord- 
ship still  more  admired  the  quadruple  group 
of  colossal  statues  which  guards  the  quay,  and 
commemorates  the  escape  and  death  of  four 
wretched  slaves,  whose  effigies  thus  remind 
the  still  more  wretched  slaves  who  clank  their 
chains  in  daily  labour  at  their  feet,  that  death 
alone  dissolves  their   bondage ;  yet  Vanderville 
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was,  of  all  others,  the  man  who  would  soonest 
tire  of  such  unvaried  amusement ;  and  even  the 
few  hours  he  remained  at  Leghorn  would  have 
be6h  still  more  irksome  to  him,  had  not  the  Jew 
Avidoro  impressed  him  with  something  of  a 
curious  and  mysterious  interest. 

It  happened,  either  from  accident  or  design, 
that  in  all  his  rambles  he  was  sure  to  encounter 
the  shrewd,  intelligent  countenance  of  Avidoro. 
The  man  was  by  no  means  troublesome,  seldom 
addressed  the  earl  uninvited,  or  if  he  did  so,  it 
was  always  with  civility,  or  rather  obsequious 
humility.  At  first,  Lord  Vanderville  considered 
his  own  conduct  the  cause  of  his  frequent  at- 
tendance, for  he  seldom  saw  him  without  ad- 
dressing him  in  some  good-natured  joke  about 
his  "  prophecy,"  but  latterly  he  began  to  feel 
almost  as  if  he  was  dogged,  and  instantly  his 
proud  spirit  rebelled  against  such  a  possibility, 
and  a  half  indignant  dislike  rose  in  his  mind  to 
the  inoffensive,  the  humble  Avidoro. 

One  evening  Captain  Neville  had  recourse  to 
his  favourite  amusement,  and  hiring  a  "  shore 
boat,"   went,  as  he  said,   "  to  enjoy  himself  a 
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httle  on  his  own  element," — a  pleasure  the  earl 
declined  as  peremptorily  as  he  did  the  kind  offer 
of  the  consul,  that  he  "  shouhl  come  to  the 
hotel,  and  take  a  segar  with  his  Lordship."  An 
invigorating  breeze  blew  fresh  from  the  sea,  and 
a  radiant  sky  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  sun-set, 
Vanderville^  to  whom  active  exercise  was  second 
life,  determined  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  such  a 
scene  from  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Nero, 
which  commands  a  wide  extent  of  prospect ;  and 
proceeded  thither  with  hasty  strides  to  anti- 
cipate the  decline  of  the  brilliant  orb.  At  one 
of  the  turns  of  the  road,  as  he  stopped  to  look 
back  at  Leghorn  and  its  crowded  port,  he  beheld 
the  Jew  Avidoro  slowly  wending  in  the  same 
direction:  he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his 
predetermination  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill 
before  sun-set,  to  notice  so  immaterial  a  circum- 
stance; or  if  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  only 
to  congratulate  himself  on  having  escaped  so 
tiresome  a  companion. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  brilliant  clouds  of 
purple  in  which  he  had  robed  his  glory,  had 
faded  one  by  one  from  the  western  skv ;  and 
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the  "  beacon  light  of  fiery  red,"  glowed  in  the 
Lantern  of  the  Pharos ;  and  the  boat  in  which 
Captain  Neville  had  so  well  enjoyed  himself,  had 
flown  through  the  yielding  sea,  and  its  rowers 
had  strained  their  every  nerve  to  reach  the 
port  ere  the  Tonsill  should  sound,  and  the  flood- 
gates be  shut,  which  forbids  its  nightly  en- 
trance;— and  the  race  was  won,  and  the  oars 
splashed  against  the  wall  of  the  inner  dock  as 
Neville  leaped  joyously  to  land  ; — and  the  deep- 
mouthed  cannon  from  the  fort  tolled  "  the  knell  of 
parting  day,"  and  he  had  hurried  with  the  iuirry- 
ing  crowd,  through  the  narrow  pass  of  the  dock- 
yard gateway,  ere  its  creaking  hinges  should 
turn  to  close  it, —  and  he  had  reached  the  hotel, 
and  again  lost  his  spirits  and  his  patience  in 
its  vacant  and  dreary  chambers, — and  Vander- 
ville  was  not  returned. 

The  hours  rolled  heavily  on,  and  the  cheerful 
noises  in  the  streets  gradually  subsided  into 
gloom.  At  first,  the  crowds  of  labourers  and 
mechanics,  released  from  their  daily  toil,  rushed 
joyous  and  clamorous  to  their  homes  ;  then  came 
the  sound  of  closing  the  different  warehouses, 
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and  many  a  clattering  shutjter  and  heavy  bolt 
proclaimed  all  the  business  at  an  end,  and  by  and 
by  the  lights  in  the  different  windows  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  darkness  and  silence  proclaimed 
that  it  was  night, — and  Vanderville  was  not  re- 
turned. 

At  length  hasty  steps  on  the  staircase  an- 
nounced his  approach,  and  he  entered  the  room,; 
but  his  looks  were  haggard,  his  demeanour 
agitated,  and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  alternately  that  of  rage  and  despond- 
ency. 

"  What  is  the  earliest  hour  at  which  a  boat 
can  leave  the  harbour?"  inquired  he  of  the 
waiter  with  hurried  anxiety. 

"  Not  before  sun-rise,  milor." 

Then  turning  to  his  valet,  "  Ferraro,  go  in- 
stantly and  hire  a  boat  to  take  me  to  Massa :  I 
must  be  on  board  before  day-break,  and  I  shall 
take  my  fire  arms." 

"  And  the  carriage,  my  Lord  ?" 

*'  No,  you  and  the  rest  must  meet,— follow 
me  to  Massa  by  land." 

"  Will  your  Lordsiiip  have  sails  or  rowers?" 
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"  Both,  both,  by  dozens  :  make  haste;  I  shall 
be  off  in  a  few  hours." 

*'  And  where  to  ?"  asked  Neville  eagerly,  as 
soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the  room. 

"  In  search  of  the  g-reatest  rascal  that  eA^er 
moved — the  Vettiirino." 

"  What  Vetturino,  Vanderville  t — what  are 
you  dreaming  of?" 

"  Why,  that  Jew  Avidoro  tells  me,  that  Sir 
Willoughby  Martin — but  I  forget,  Neville,  you 
know  nothing  of  Emily:  excuse  me,  Jack,  I  will 
tell  you  all  when  we  meet  again." 

"  Meet  again  ? — Why  you  don't  think  I  will 
part  company,  when  your  moon-scrapers  are  set 
for  a  chase? — no,  I'm  off  too  by  the  morning's 
star." 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Jack  !  I  know  you 
would  go  with  me  to  the  world's  end ;  but  in 
good  truth,  I  must  go  alone; — I  would  trust 
you  with  a  secret  of  my  own  before  any  man 
alive ;  but  this  secret  is  another's :  either  that 
Jew  is  the  greatest  liar  that  breathes,  or  I  have 
been  betrayed — undone :  in  any  case  I  must  be 
convinced ;   and  I   think  the  rascal  Vetturiiu) 
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would  sooner  be  made  to  confess  to  me  alone, 
than  if  any  other  person  was  with  me  ;  so  once 
more,  good  bye.  Jack." 

"  Well,  Vanderville,  you  will  do  as  you  like  ; 
but  you  know  I'm  at  your  service,  be  it  storm 
or  calm.  Where  am  I  likely  to  see  you 
again  ?" 

"  If  I  find  this  Jew  has  told  me  lies,  I  shall 
come  back  here  on  purpose  to  punish  him  ;  if 
not,  let  us  say  Bologna." 

Bologna  was  the  watch-word,  and  the  two 
friends  parted. 

Long  before  the  first  gray  streak  of  light 
broke  upon  the  sky,  was  Vanderville  and  all  his 
suite  in  motion  ;  and  when  Neville,  at  the  ear- 
liest dawn,  looked  after  him,  he  saw  the  earl's 
tall  figure  at  the  vessel's  prow,  already  clear  of 
the  port,  and  the  athletic  rowers  bending  every 
muscle  to  the  task  which  he  seemed  still  impa- 
tiently to  urge. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sweep 
of  the  shore  that  lies  between  Leghorn  and  the 
Golfo  della  Spezia  ;  but  what  were  all  its  beau- 
ties to   Lord  Vanderville  ?     There  was  not  a 
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crag  upon  the  circling  mountains  ;  there  was  not 
a  pointed  summit  that  shot  upwards  in  their 
varied  line,  which  did  not  in  turn  catch  some 
partial  sunbeam,  that  rested  on  them  for  a  mo- 
ment in  diurnal  salutation.  The  blue  hills  above 
Porta  Venere  and  Larricia,  and  still  farther 
the  rocky  guardians  of  Genoa,  seemed  to  tower 
above  each  other,  emulous  of  notice ;  but  Van- 
derville  observed  them  not :  he  scarcely  marked 
the  white  foam  of  the  water  which  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine,  as  his  boat  darted  swiftly  on- 
wards ;  and  though  his  gaze  was  steadily  fixed 
on  the  ocean,  he  was  unconscious  that  the  broad 
tartan  sail  that  was  spread  to  the  breeze,  showed 
as  bright  in  its  reflection  on  the  dark  blue  sea, 
as  it  was  in  its  actual  contrast  to  the  paler  ether 
of  the  sky. 

But  though  the  breeze  blew  strong,  and  the 
boat  glided  swiftly,  their  course  was  not  as 
steady  as  the  earl's  thoughts.  The  timorous 
pilot  crept  close  in  shore ;  and  though  a  thou- 
sand little  creeks  and  bays  gave,  it  is  true,  va- 
rying  beauties   to   the  landscape,    yet   in  the 
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same  degree  they  retarded  their  progress  in  the 
changing  eddies  of  wind  that  came  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

There  is  a  yellowish,  sandy  beach,  that  forms 
a  golden  edging  to  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
that  cluster  near  it ;  and  the  ruins  of  Monti- 
gnosi,  and  the  more  modern  citadel  that  crowns 
the  neighbouring  pinnacle,  crowd  close  behind 
them,  and  almost  intercept  the  view  of  the 
mountain  chain  ;  and  a  little  river  that  foams 
and  bubbles  down  the  steep  and  rugged  sides,  is 
soothed  and  pacified  by  the  tranquil  aspect  of 
this  little  narrow  plain,  and  is  content  peaceably 
to  wind  amongst  the  vineyards,  and  gardens, 
and  sandy  beach,  till  it  empties  itself  into  the 
sea.  It  was  in  that  creek,  that  the  keel  of 
the  boat  at  last  cut  deep  on  the  shore,  and  Van- 
derville  impatiently  sprang  to  land.  The  little 
town  of  Massa,  with  its  citadel,  and  its  palace, 
and  its  rocks,  was  but  at  a  little  distance,  and 
thither  Vanderville  proceeded. 

There  is  but  one  respectable  inn  in  the  royal 
city  of  Massa,  and  it  is  kept  by  a  Frenchman, 
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who  was  cook  to   the  English   ambassador  at 
Florence  when  Louis  XVI.  was  decapitated, 
and    then    became    a   follower   of   Bonaparte, 
and  is  now  an  equally  zealous  favourer  of  the 
allies,    whose    victories    over    the   ex-emperor 
have  opened  the  whole  continent  to  foreign  tra- 
vellers.    His  daughter  is  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  kingdom    of    Massa,    and   captivated   one 
of  the  chamberlains  of  Her  Majesty.    Love  and 
pride  were  for  some  time  at  variance,  but  at  last 
such  powerful  charms  conquered  even  Italian 
aristocracy,  and  the  Pope  was  applied  to,  in 
order  to  facilitate   the  marriage  of  the  noble 
with  the  innkeeper  s  daughter.     Where,  but  in 
Italy,  could  such  "existing  scenes"  be  found? 
And  if  it  is  added  that  the  kingdom  of  Massa 
still  retains  its  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  state,  though  its  territory  is  limited 
within  a  triangle,  of  which  the  longest  side  is  ten 
Italian  miles;  that  it  keeps  a  court  and  an  army; 
and  that  in  going  from  Pisa  to  Massa,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  posts,  the  traveller  encounters  the 
vexations  of  eight  different  barriers  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  different  intervening  states, — a  key  may 
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be  found  to  unlock  much  of  the  political  secrets 
of  modern  Italy. 

But  what  have  politics  or  the  innkeeper's 
daughter  to  do  with  Vanderville?  Assuredly 
nothing;  for  his  thoughts  were  far  otherwise 
engaged,  and  for  one  day,  at  least,  instability 
was  not  his  characteristic. 

There  is  a  kind  of  free-masonry  about  rank 
which  is  pretty  generally  understood ;  and 
though  Vanderville,  foremost  in  the  race,  reach- 
ed the  inn  unattended  even  by  his  boatmen, 
"  mine  host,"  who  possesses  his  full  share  of 
that  tact  which  belongs  both  to  his  nation  and 
profession,  had  actually  divined  the  earl  was  a 
person  "  of  a  certain  rank,"  even  before  his  Lord- 
ship's careless  bounty  to  the  crew  confirmed  his 
golden  dream.  His  services,  or  rather  his  offers, 
were  therefore  unlimited  in  assisting  Vander- 
ville to  trace  the  Vetturino ;  and  the  earl  had 
soon  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  a  man  an- 
swering his  description,  with  gray  eyes,  reddish 
hair,  a  thick  short  figure,  and  a  scar  on  his 
forehead,  had  passed  through  Massa  toward* 
Carrara  that  morning. 
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But  Monsieur  Francois  used  infinite  precau- 
tions to  delay  the  transmission  of  this  intelli- 
gence to  the  earl.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact  from  the  first  hint  his  Lordship  gave, 
but  he  took  care  not  to  inform  him  of  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,  by  which  he  gained  two  essential 
points :  his  son  Jacques,  on  the  black  mule, 
might  perchance  overtake  the  Vetturino,  before 
his  Lordship,  under  his  directions,  did  ;  and, 
secondly,  his  reputation  as  a  cook,  and  his  ex- 
orbitant charges,  on  both  of  which  he  lived, 
might  be  proportionably  raised  by  the  delay. 

At  last,  Vanderville  actually  found  himself 
on  the  road  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Car- 
rara mountains,  seated  in  one  of  the  caleches 
without  springs,  in  which  all  travellers  are  jolted 
over  the  rocky  road,  which  no  other  carriage,  it 
is  supposed,  could  pass  in  safety.  But  the  cal- 
culations of  Maitre  Francois  were  proved  to  be 
in  some  degree  erroneous.  Lord  Vanderville 
did  not  accept  his  proffered  guidance,  and  the 
earl's  glittering  purse  was  found  stronger  in  its 
incentive  to  the  postilion's  speed,  than  either 
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the  rocks  on  the  road,  or  the  landlord's  hints 
could  countervail. 

The  sun  dipped  low,  as  turning  round  the 
narrow  mouth  of  one  of  the  mountain  glens,  they 
looked  back  on  the  sea  and  the  citadel  of  Massa  on 
its  insulated  pinnacle.  But  the  shades  of  evening 
gathered  closer  round  them,  as,  low  down  in  an 
inland  valley,  the  village  of  Carrara  caught  their 
view.  As  yet  little  promise  had  been  given  in 
the  landscape  of  those  marble  quarries,  which, 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  are  still  inexhaust- 
ible ;  but  the  general  outline  of  the  mountains 
round  Carrara  is  peculiar,  as  their  summits  are 
strangely  broken :  they  rise  in  abrupt  juts  or 
pinnacles  of  the  most  extravagant  forms ;  and 
in  the  picturesque  effect  which  their  fantastic 
outline  produces,  tlie  mind  does  not  stop  to 
examine  whether  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
excavation  or  more  natural  causes. 

Nothing  can  be  wilder  than  the  face  of  nature 
in  these  retired  valleys,  and  their  inhabitants 
are  almost  as  strange  as  their  own  rocks. 
Sometimes  groups  of  workmen  are  seen  stand- 
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ing  on  some  single  crag,  high  raised  in  air:  a 
whistle,   that  is    reverberated    through  all   the 
marble  oaves,  is  the  signal  that  their  toil  is  over ; 
arid  then,  with  a  noise  of  thunder  that  rouses 
every  echo  in  the  valley,  the  ponderous  block 
of  marble   is    seen    tumbling    downwards :    its 
channel  is  a  bed  of  marble  fragments  that  some- 
times are  scattered  in  its  rapid  descent,  and 
which  at  all  times   sparkling  like  diamonds  in 
the  sun,  are  of  a  painful  brilliancy.     A  stream 
of  the  coldest  water — so  cold  that  it  may  not  be 
tasted  for  many  hours  after  sunrise — runs  through 
these  valleys  of  treasures ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  continual  scene  of  active  labour  which  they 
every  where   present  from   the   sheds  on    the 
river's  brink  where  the  marble  is  cut,  to  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  the  rock,  which,  shook  from  its 
bed  by  the  dauntless  arm  of  man,  is  seen  to 
tremble  against  the  sky  as  it  rocks  in  the  air, 
ere  it  falls  for    ever;— if  these   indications  of 
activity  were  not  every  where  perceptible,  these 
marble  ramparts  and  spangled  pavements  would 
seem  like  the  enchanted  galleries  in  a  giant's 
palace. 
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It  was  self-evident,  that  in  so  savage,  so  wild 
a  scene,  where  men  and  nature  are  alike  un- 
tamed and  uncontrolled,  a  single  individual,  as 
Vanderville  was,  would  have  little  chance  of 
effecting  any  purpose,  which  the  accumulated 
population,  for  which  Carrara  is  remarkable, 
might  wish  to  impede.  But  a  combination  of 
minute  causes  often  produces  effects  which  we 
are-inclined  to  attribute  to  more  potent  agency. 
Lord  Vanderville  was  rich,  well  armed,  and 
resolute,  and  the  postilion  who  conducted  him 
knew  he  was  so  :  the  man  he  was  in  search  of 
was  merely  a  casual  passenger,  unconnected 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  who  were,  in 
any  case,  too  generally  employed  to  be  easily 
interested  in  any  extraneous  matters  m  which 
their  personal  advantage  was  not  concerned ; 
and,  as  in  this  case,  no  actual  connexion  with 
them  and  the  Vetturino  had  taken  place,  they 
were  more  likely  to  side  with  the  most  powerful, 
and  to  assist  Vanderville  rather  than  him  of 
whom  he  was  in  pursuit. 

But,  though  these  various  circumstances  did 
combine  in  his  favour,  and  though  the  postilion, 
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to  whom  he  had  described  the  Vetturino,  was 
sincere  in  his  intentions  of  aiding  him,  won  not 
only  by  the  promised  bribe,  and  by  Lord  Van- 
derville's  frank  and  engaging  manners,  but  also 
by  his  confirmed  assurance  that  he  did  not  mean 
injury  to  the  fugitive ;  yet  still,  the  night  grew 
dark  and  darker,  and    Lord  Vanderville  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  search :  he  had  followed  a 
faint  indication  of  the  Vetturino's  track,  almost 
as  a  last  hope,  along  the  windings  of  one  of  the 
narrowest  valleys,  till  he  had  far  outstripped  his 
guides,  and  the  moon  rose  in  silent  majesty  be- 
hind the  highest  pinnacle,  when  suddenly  his 
own  name  struck  on  his  ear :  it  was  uttered  in 
a  whisper,  but  the  sound  was  almost  fearful,  for 
every  echo    returned    the    same    low,    distinct 
murmur,  as  if  it  was  an  unearthly  sound,  till 
the  farthest  caves  lost  it. 

The  earl  started,  and  looked  fiercely  round ; 
but  seeing  no  human  form,  a  loud  and  brisk 
halloo !  returned  the  salutation  ;  and  when  the 
repetitionof  his  own  voice  ceased,  the  valley  was 
again  silent  as  the  grave  ;  but  in  a  few  seconds 
the  Vetturino  himself  appeared  on  the  summit 
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of  an  apparently  inaccessible  rock,  that  towered 
above  the  path  on  which  he  stood,  and  he  again 
addressed  Lord  Vanderville  in  English,  saying, 
"  I  am  here  :  why  do  you  pursue  me?" 

There  was  a  calm  hardihood  in  his  voice, 
which  bespoke  somewhat  of  defiance,  but  it  im- 
plied more  the  intention  of  self-defence  than  that 
of  aggression  ;  though  for  the  latter,  his  position 
was  admirably  calculated,  as  even  a  pebble, 
hurled  from  the  fearful  height  on  which  he  stood, 
might  have  annihilated  the  earl.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  his  local  advantage,  Vanderville's 
first  thought  was  to  spring  upon  the  rock  and 
drag  down  the  Vetturino,  even  though  both 
might  perish  in  the  fall ;  but  the  next  glance 
convinced  him  the  attempt  was  as  impracticable 
as  its  success  would  have  been  useless,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  simply  desiring,  in  a  tone 
between  supplication  and  command,  "that  he 
would  come  down  and  parley  with  him." 

"  If  you  are  alone,  and  unarmed,  as  I  am,  I 
will  meet  you  man  to  man  :  if  you  mean  to  play 
false  with  me,  I  am  gone  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind." 
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"  I  left  my  guides  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen  ; 
you  can  see  from  where  you  stand,  whether  they 
are  there  still. — There  are  my  arms,"  continued 
Vanderville,  throwing  down  his  pistols  ;  "and 
now,  strange  being  as  you  are,  come  down." 

The  Vetturino  for  an  instant  looked  down  the 
glen  with  an  dagle's  eye  from  his  lofty  eirie ; 
then  for  a  moment  disappearing,  the  next  saw 
him  at  the  earl's  side. 

Before  Vanderville  could  arrange  his  thoughts, 
he  found  himself  thus  catechised :  "I  heard  five 
hours  ago,  from  Massa,"  said  the  Vetturino, 
"  that  you  were  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  I  have 
waited  in  expectation  of  you  ever  since  :  now 
tell  me  what  you  want  with  me." 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  friend  ! 
here,  take  this  purse  in  proof  I  don't  mean  to 
harm  you,  and  in  return  tell  me  truth." 

"Keep  your  money;  lam  not  now  to  be 
bribed ;  say  on,  and  whatever  I  choose  to  an- 
swer, shall  be  simple  truth." 

Lord  Vanderville  felt  instantly  the  conviction 
that  they  had  indeed  met  man  to  man  :  he  was 
alone  and  unarmed  in  a  dark,   solitary  valley. 
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with  a  stranger,  mysterious  at  least,  if  not  ini- 
mical to  him ;  and  though  his  dauntless  port  and 
firm  mien  would  have  awed  even  an  aggressor, 
yet  could  he  there  expect  the  distinctions  of 
rank  to  be  maintained,  where  their  lives  rested 
on  an  equal  die  ? 

"  I  am  just  come  from  Leghorn,"  rejoined 
his  Lordship,  after  a  moment's  pause,  which  sur- 
prise at  the  unusual  equality  had  occasioned, 
*'  and  from  the  Jew  Avidoro  :  he  it  was  who 
told  me  you  were  here." 

"It  is  like  the  rascal  to  betray  us ;  he  is,  and 
always  was,  a  villain." 

"  He  told  me,  too,  that  you  were  the  agent 
of  Sir  Willoughby  Martin  ;— his  confidant — his 
messenger," 

"  Then  he  told  you  what  is  fact :  and  he  might 
have  told  you  what  is  as  true ;  that  he  has  him- 
self been  the  ruin  of  Sir  Willoughby,  and  of 
me,  and  of  many." 

"  I  knew  he  was  a  villain  :  I  knew  his  infa- 
mous tale  must  be  a  falsehood." 

"  What,  then,  did  he  tell  you  of  the  estate?" 

"He  told  me  something  of  it  that  I   could 
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not  comprehend  ;  but  it  is  not  of  that  I  want  to 
question  you  ;  I  must  know,  did  Emily,  did 
Miss  Sternheim " 

'*"  Stop,  my  Lord,  have  patience ;  we  meet 
here  man  to  man.  You  are  not  now  to  lord  it 
over  me  ;  you  must  answer  my  queries  before 
I  answer  yours.  What  did  Avidoro  tell  you  of 
the  estate  ?" 

This  style  of  address  was  new  to  Lord  Van- 
derville,  and  for  a  moment  he  only  thought  of 
resenting  it;  but  an  instant's  reflection  con- 
vinced him  he  must  take  the  Vetturino  on  his 
own  terms  ;  and  when  he  impatiently  repeated 
his  question  about  Avidoro,  the  earl,  following 
his  cautions  example,  made  him  swear  in  re- 
turn to  answer  his  interrogatories  afterwards : 
he  then  replied,  "  Avidoro  told  me  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  title-deeds  to  an  estate,  and 
said  something,  which  I  really  did  not  under- 
stand, about  his  having  the  fortunes  both  of 
Miss  Sternheim  and  Sir  Willoughby  in  his 
power,  though  how  they  can  be  in  any  way 
united  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  ;  and  that 

is  what  you " 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  Did  he  say  the  deeds  were  actually  in  his 
possession,  or  that  he  only  knew  where  they 
were: 

"  He  showed  them  to  me.  He  took  me  to  his 
garret  in  a  miserable  back  lane,  and  offered,  on 
condition  that  I  should  give  him  a  sum  of 
money,  to  ensure  to  me  the  whole  estate,  and 
that  I  should  marry  Miss  Sternheim  instead  of 
Sir  WiUoughby." 

"  And  have  you  got  them?"  As  the  Vettu- 
rino  uttered  this  eager  inquiry,  he  darted  for- 
wards  close  to  Vanderville,  at  the  same  time 
putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  in  which  the 
earl  fancied  he  descried  a  pistol :  it  might  be 
only  the  glance  of  the  moon-beam  on  his  waist- 
coat button,  but  at  all  events,  like  the  Scottish 
chief,  he  could  only  "  bide  the  time."  How- 
ever, this  thought  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  almost 
unconscious  of  it,  so  paramoimt  to  every  other 
feeling  was  his  indignation  at  the  Vetturino's 
suspicion. 

"  /win  Miss  Sternheim  by  bribery?  /  pur- 
chase even  her  love?" 

"  But  it  is  the  purchase  of  the  estate — the 
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title-deeds,  that  I  am  talking  of.  Have  you  got 
them,  or  has  Avidoro  ?" 

"  Avidoro,"  replied  the  earl  scornfully ;  and 
his'  tall  manly  figure  rose  still  more  proudly 
erect.  It  was  that  scorn,  that  pride,  which 
convinced  the  Vetturino  of  his  truth,  for  he 
was  a  man  who  knew  well  how  to  probe  the 
character  of  others.  For  a  moment,  he  looked 
disappointed,  but  the  next  retreating  a  few 
steps  from  the  earl,  he  replied  in  an  altered  tone, 
almost  of  humility,  "  Thank  you,  my  Lord ;  your 
information  is  more  valuable  than  you  can  easily 
imagine;  you  have  told  what  neither  threats  nor 
promises  could  extort  from  Avidoro.  Now  in 
return  I  am  ready  to  answer  you.  Why  did 
Avidoro  send  you  after  me  ?" 

"  I  came  in  search  of  you  because  he  told 
me  (what  yet  I  cannot  believe)  that  you  are 
the  bearer  of  a  clandestine  correspondence  which 
is  constantly  being  carried  on  between  Miss 
Sternheim  and  Sir  Willoughby." 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  you  are  .mistaken.  I  am 
the  bearer  of  all  the  letters  which  Sir  Wil- 
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loughby  and  his — Miss  Sternheim  write  to  each 
other." 

"  Scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Vanderville  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  "  dare  you  confess  your  vil- 
lany  ?" 

*'  Villany,  my  Lord  ?"    returned  the  Vettu- 
riuo,  at  the  same  time  evading  the  earl's  threat- 
ening  attitude  :    *'  no,   /  am   no   villain  now. 
Stop,  you  must  hear  me  out,"  continued  he,  in- 
tercepting his  path .  ' '  The  villain  Avidoro  bought 
me — ay,  bought  me — from  my  parents  when  I 
was   a  mere  child,  to  train  me  up  for  his  dia- 
bolical purposes,  and  the  ruin  of  Sir  Willoughby 
and  of  Miss  Sternheim  was  chiefly  effected  by 
my  proficiency  in  his  lessons.    It  matters  not 
how  I  was  brought  to  repent  of  my  part  in  the 
hellish  tragedy,  but  I  do  repent  of  it ;-  and  when 
I  first  met  you  and  the  poor  Emily  at  Velletri, 
I  was  on  my  road  to  Naples,  to  make  all  the 
reparation  in  my  power,  as  well  towards  heaven 
as  to  my  victims.     It  seemed  as  if  St.  Michael 
blessed  my  inte»tions,  when  he  enabled  me  to 
save  her  from  the  banditti ;  for  the  gang,  of  which 
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I  was  once  the  leader,  were  to  have  waylaid  you  ; 
and  but  for  me,  perhaps  you  would  not  now  be 
here  to  call  me  villam.  When  I  got  to  Naples,  Sir 
Willoughby  was  gone  from  thence ;  and  when  I 
gave  Miss  Sternheim  his  letter  at  Pompeii " 

'*  When  I  saw  you  there  l" 

"  Yes,  at  Pompeii !" 

"  Oh  heavens  !  it's  false — it  must  be  false  !" 

"  Do  you  know  her  hand- writing  ?" 

Lord  Vanderville  groaned  an  assent.  '*  Then," 
continued  the  Vetturino,  coolly  taking  a  packet 
from  his  leathern  pocket-book,  "  will  this  con- 
vince you?  Here  is  Miss  Sternheim's  answer, 
and  let  it  be  the  proof  that  I  am  neither  a  vil- 
lain nor  a  liar."  And  Lord  Vanderville  beheld 
the  direction,  "  To  Sir  Willoughby  Martin,"'  in 
Emily's  own  hand,  on  the  letter  which  she  had 
given  to  the  basket-woman  at  Naples. 

"  Here  are  your  guides,"  said  the  Vetturino : 
"  I  suppose  you  have  no  further  commands  for 
me?" 

"  Where  is  Sir  Willoughby?"  cried  Vander- 
ville, roused  from  the  torpor  of  despair :  "you 
must  take  a  letter  to  him  from  me  too." 
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"  I  will  not  tell  you  where  Sir  Willoughby 
is,  but  I  will  take  your  letter  to  him.  Sono 
se7npre  agli  ordine  di  sua  Excellenza,"*  conti- 
nued he,  changing  his  language  as  the  guides 
approached. 

Lord  Vanderville,  scarcely  noticing  the  alter- 
ation, peremptorily  desired  him  to  return  with 
him  to  the  village  inn ;  and  the  humble,  obse- 
quious Vetturino,  cap  in  hand,  presented  the 
earl's  arms  to  him  with  the  cringing  bow  he 
knew  so  well  to  imitate,  and  unresistingly 
followed  him  as  ^e  turned  to  meet  the  guides. 
A  shout  of  joy  was  their  greeting  as  they  per- 
ceived the  object  of  their  chase  was  found  ;  but 
like  other  hunters,  their  pleasure  was  only  in 
the  pursuit ;  and  with  no  feeling  but  that  of 
simple  curiosity,  they  now  went  up  in  perfect 
amity  to  the  Vetturino,  and  asked  him  a  hun- 
dred questions  in  a  breath,  as  to  Avhat  the  earl 
wanted  with  him  ?  The  utmost  simplicity  and 
apparent  frankness  marked  his  answers.  "  He 
was  going  to  take  a  message  from  '  Milor'  to  a 

*  I  am  always  at  the  orders  of  your  Excellency. 
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friend  at  Genoa,  and  he  was  so  sorry  he  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  meet  him : 
he  was  a  grand  and  good  '  Signore,'  and  he 
was  glad  to  give  him  his  humblest  services." 

The  tale  was  rather  too  common-place  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  his  eager  auditors,  who  would  ra- 
ther have  heard  of  ghosts  or  murders  ;  but 
simple  as  it  was,  the  Vetturino  had  to  repeat  it 
some  dozen  times  to  the  crowd  that  had  already 
assembled  round  the  door  of  the  inn  to  wait  his 
Lordship's  return  ;  whilst  Vanderville,  in  all  the 
agony  of  mortification  and  resentment,  penned 
a  challenge  to  Sir  Willoughby,  in  which  the 
only  part  very  intelligible  was  an  appointment 
for  them  to  meet  within  three  weeks  at  Bo- 
logna, and  a  threat,  in  case  of  his  omitting  to 
do  so,  that  he  should  pursue  him  as  a  coward 
to  all  eternity. 

Lord  Vanderville  left  Carrara,  and  returned  to 
Massa ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  the 
horrible  idea  of  Emily's  hypocrisy ;  and  till  the 
postilion  claimed  the  promised  bribe  for  his 
success  in  finding  the  Vetturino,  in  which  he 
had  but  little  share,  and  till  he  heard  the  cheer- 
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ful  voices  of  his  own  servants,  who  had  arrived 
during  his  absence,  and  were  uneasy  at  its  pro- 
longation, he  scarcely  remembered  there  were 
other  beings  in  creation  than  Emily  and  Sir 
Willoughby  Martin.  The  more  he  reflected, 
the  more  confirmed  was  his  conviction  of  Emi- 
ly's delinquency.  Sir  Willoughby  Martin  had 
been  so  far  his  friend,  that  they  had  frequently 
met  in  society  in  London ;  and  the  frank, 
gay,  open-hearted  character  of  each  had  elici- 
ted much  mutual  regard  :  but  Vanderville  also 
remembered  that  in  those  very  societies  the  dis- 
sipation of  Sir  Willoughby  had  been  a  frequent 
theme  ;  and  a  vague  recollection  passed  through 
his  mind  of  a  report  that  Sir  Willoughby  had 
been  taken  in  by  some  Jews,  and  had  lost  not 
only  his  own  estate,  but  that  of  his  mother,  at 
play.  This  seemed  to  agree  with  the  Vettu- 
rino's  accusation  of  Avidoro ;  and  the  slightest 
confirmation  of  one  part  of  his  story  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  whole.  Lord  Vanderville 
agonized  himself  by  calling  to  mind  the  various 
incidents  which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
had,  in  their  connection  with  the  name  of  Sir 
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Willoughby,  excited  his  transient  jealousy.  The 
Vetturino's  mention  of  having  expected  to  meet 
the  baronet  at  Naples  reminded  the  earl  that 
once  at  Rome  he  saw  a  man  so  exactly  resem- 
bling him,  that  though  he,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  had  believed  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  to  America  in  consequence  of  his 
debts,  yet  he  should  have  believed  the  person 
to  be,  as  he  really  was,  Sir  Willoughby  himself, 
had  he  not  decidedly  evaded  him ;  and  now  even 
this  evasion  he  numbered  amongst  Emily's  sins. 
Nothing  even  to  the  coincidence  of  her  having 
refused  him  on  the  very  day  in  which  he 
now  knew  she  had  received  Willoughby's  let- 
ter,— no  circumstance,  however  trivial,  was  omit- 
ted in  his  vindictive  recapitulation ;  and  yet, 
even  from  amidst  these  burning  ashes  of  his 
love,  the  figure  of  Emily,  as  a  phoenix  of  per- 
fection, rose  purified  in  light  to  his  heated  ima- 
gination, and  he  felt  that,  had  he  seen  her  again, 
he  would  again  have  been  her  slave. 

The  idea  of  Myrvin  next  recurred  to  him, 
and  with  it  the  thought  that  he  too  might  be- 
come  a    victim   to    charms  which  he  still   felt 
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were  irresistible.  Notwithstanding  all  the  reserve 
of  Myrvin's  manner,  and  the  dry  abruptness  of 
his  expressions,  Vanderville  had  long  before 
discovered  his  admiration  of  Miss  Sternheim ; 
and  the  earl  now  fancied  it  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  so  long  have  been  in  her  society 
at  Naples  without  feeling  that  admiration  in- 
crease to  attachment.  Partly,  therefore,  to  rescue 
his  friend  from  the  danger  which  otherwise 
seemed  inevitable,  and  partly  to  relieve  his  own 
mind  from  its  intense  distress  by  the  powerful 
antidote  of  complaint,  he  sat  down  to  write  to 
Myrvin  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
the  Jew  Avidoro,  the  Vetturino,  and  himself; 
and  his  expressions,  partaking  of  the  violence  of 
his  feelings,  detailed,  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, all  the  circumstances  which  seemed  "  con- 
firmation strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ,"  that 
Emily  was  unworthy  of  regard :  but  though 
every  line,  every  sentence,  contained  a  vehe- 
ment renunciation  of  her  for  ever,  yet  it  was  but 
too  evident  how  bitter  was  still  the  struggle 
even  to  thiak  her  capable  of  ill ;  and  perhaps,  as 
Lord  Vanderville's  mind  had  never  been  more 
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entirely  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  her 
charms  than  whilst  he  warned  Myrvin  of  their 
fallacy,  so  perhaps  he  never  more  passionately 
loved'her  than  at  the  moment  when  he  thus  re- 
jected her. 

This  letter  reached  Myr\in  on  the  very  night 
when  he  had  returned  from  the  island  of  Capri, 
where  Emily's  smiles  and  blush  of  love  had  at 
once  to  him  confirmed  her  innocence,  and  his 
hopes  of  happiness  ;  yet  it  reached  him,  too,  at 
the  moment  when  the  hateful  name  of  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Martin  still  rang  on  his  ear  as  the 
death-watch  of  those  very  hopes.  Had  net 
Emily,  thought  he,  in  reply  to  his  query  of  whe- 
ther Sir  Willoughby  was  the  arbiter  of  her 
destiny,  acknowledged  that  he  was  i  and  did  not 
even  the  echoes  of  Carrara  ring  with  their 
united  names  I  Emily,  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
genuousness, had  reminded  him  of  Pompeii  and 
its  Vetturino,  but  had  not  the  hated  Vetturino 
himself  anticipated  her  promised  explanation  ? 

At  one  time,  with  the  delirium  that  leads  the 
fevered  lips  to  hope  restoration  from  the  most 
dangerous  remedies,  he  determined  to  i-et«rn  to 
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her,  and  claim  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  of 
entire  exculpation;  and  with  this  intention  he 
had  (as  he  told  her  in  his  letter)  twice  reached 
her  door ;  but  each  time,  the  words  of  Lord 
Vanderville's  letter  smote  his  mind:  "If  the 
wiles  of  the  enchanting  Emily  have  already 
ensnared  you — if  your  heart  rebels  against  the 
dictates  of  your  judgment,  and  you  still  waver 
in  your  resolutions — fly  from  her  presence  as 
from  a  charm ;  trust  not  yourself  within  the 
magic  circle  of  her  attractions,  for  if  you  see 
her,  you  are  lost.  Let  me,  therefore,  conjure 
you  to  do  as  I  have  done, — scorn,  and  re- 
nounce her  for  ever." 

These  horrible  words  seemed  the  warning 
of  a  prophet,  and  their  result  was  the  heart- 
rending farewell,  which,  instead  of  his  antici- 
pated visit,  at  last  terminated  poor  Emily's  sus- 
pense. 
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CHAP.  V. 


BOLOGNA. 


It  is  strange  that  neither  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, nor  the  experience  of  life  in  general,  have 
sufficient  power  to  regulate  the  feelings  so  as  at 
least  to  hold  them  in  abeyance  even  for  a  short 
time,  where  the  loss  or  preservation  of  friend- 
ship is  concerned :  on  the  contrary,  their  in- 
temperance often  entails  submission  to  the 
greatest  misery  the  case  admits  of,  without 
even  an  attempt  to  evade  it  by  opportunity  of 
explanation.  La  Bruyere  solves  a  treachery  in 
friendship  by  the  supposition  that  Us  se  sont 
parUs ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  axiom  would 
more  justly  explain  half  the  quarrels  which  en- 
tail  miserv  on  man.      He  described  mankind 
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only  as  it  was  shown  to  him  in  the  courtly  me- 
nagerie of  Louis  XIV.,  where,  although  va- 
rious specimens  of  different  classes  and  species 
were  presented  to  his  observation,  none  were  to 
be  found  in  their  natural  state.  He  lived  in 
the  household  of  a  prince,  and  commented  on 
the  intrigues  of  a  court ;  but  there,  the  only 
display  of  the  human  heart  which  is  opened 
even  to  the  anatomizing  eye  of  the  satirist,  is 
in  its  wanderings ;  and  how,  therefore,  in  such 
scenes  can  genuine  attachments  be  in  any  de- 
gree calculated  upon  ? 

Where  it  really  does  exist,  how  many  hours 
of  agonized  distress,  how  many  years  of  bitter 
and  vain  regret,  might  be  saved  by  one  moment 
of  patient  inquiry  or  impartial  reasoning !  It  is 
true,  pride  and  self-love  may  forbid  such  ad- 
vances towards  reconciliation ;  but  does  the 
gratification  of  these  irritating  passions  supply 
the  sad  vacuum  which  the  loss  of  a  long-prized 
friendship  leaves  J  A  look,  a  pause,  a  half- 
formed  sentence,  may  speak  volumes  to  the 
heart  which  has  been  used  to  beat  responsive  to 
every   emotion  of   its  fellow  soul ;    bat   what 
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sentiment,  or  what  apathy,  can  lull  the  anguish 
even  of  a  doubt  of  the  justness  of  our  cause  ? 
There  are  few  blessings  of  which  we  should  be 
content  to  resign  the  possession  without  making- 
some  effort,  some  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  attempt 
their  redemption  ;  but  the  invaluable  blessing 
of  reciprocal  regard,  without  which  the  fair 
creation  itself  would  be  a  blank,  is  often  for- 
feited unnecessarily  from  a  supineness  in  action, 
and  cowardice  in  feeling,  which  in  every  other 
case  would  be  both  disowned  and  repelled. 

The  strange  coincidence  of  circumstances 
which  now  entailed  on  Myrvin  a  conviction  that 
Emily  had  been  false  both  to  him  and  Vander- 
ville,  was  undoubtedly  incontrovertible,  and 
even  their  result  seemed  too  positive  to  leave  a 
hope  of  the  possibility  of  her  vindication.  His 
abrupt  departure  from  Naples,  therefore,  seemed 
to  be  equally  consonant  to  the  dictates,  not  only 
of  reason,  as  it  regarded  himself,  but  even  of 
delicacy  towards  her  ;  but  still,  in  so  leaving 
her  without  opportunity  of  explanation,  he  vo- 
luntarily submitted,  without  an  effort  for  its  eva- 
sion, to  the  worst  alternative  in  believing  her 
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unworthy,  and  for  ever  renouncing  her  regard  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  arbitarily  inflicted  on 
her  he  loved,  a  degree  of  misery,  of  which  he 
knew  not  the  extent  till  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  relieve. 

Yet,  though  he  thus  erred  in  judgment,  he 
was  still  guiltless  towards  Emily ;  and  the  agony 
be  suffered  in  thus  bidding  her  farewell  for  ever, 
without  even  relieving  his  own  heart  by  impart- 
ing its  misery,  was  only  increased  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  wishing  to  save  her  further  humiliation  : 
he  would  not,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  her, 
**  tempt  her  to  use  any  further  duplicity  by  con- 
tradicting in  words  the  testimony  of  her  own 
hand-writing ;"  and  he  thus  returned  to  Rome 
in  a  state  of  mental  distress,  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  justice  by  description. 

It  was  not  till  after  he  had  been  several  days 
at  Rome,  that  he  was  sufficiently  composed  to 
write  to  the  earl  in  answer  to  his  letter  from 
Massa ;  yet,  when  he  did  so,  it  was  with  the 
most  unreserved  confidence.  He  told  him  that 
he  had  himself  witnessed  the  delivery  of  Sir 
Willoughby's  letter  to  Miss  Sternheim  at  Pom- 
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peii,  and  attributed  her  rejection  of  his  Lord- 
ship's addresses  to  that  circumstance ;  though 
such  was  his  chivalrous  horror  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  betraying  any  secret  that  even  accident 
had  possessed  him  of,  that  this  confession  only 
escaped  him  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment. 
More  premeditated  was  his  acknowledgment  that 
from  his  first  introduction  to  Miss  Sternheim  at 
Feversham,  he  had  remembered  her  with  feel- 
ings of  the  warmest  admiration  ;  that  during 
their  journey  from  Radicofani  to  Rome,  he  had 
felt  conscious  that  those  feelings  were  rapidly 
strengthening ;  and  when  Lord  Vanderville  con- 
fided to  him  his  own  sentiments  and  intentions 
towards  Emily,  he  had  instantly  determined  on 
withdrawing  himself,  not  so  much  in  compliment 
to  Lord  Vanderville,  as  for  the  purpose  of  lea- 
ving to  Emily  an  opportunity  of  decided  choice. 
He  detailed  the  progress  of  his  different  senti- 
ments towards  her  subsequent  to  the  scene  at 
Pompeii,  from  his  first  emotions  of  distrust  and 
consequent  distress,  till  more  frequent  inter- 
course had  so  completely  captivated  his  senses, 
that  he  at  once  believed  her  innocent,  and  felt 
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it  impossible  not  to  love  her,  even  if  she  were 
not  so.  Even  this  intercourse,  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  peace,  had  been  equally  progress- 
ive. At  first,  his  only  intention  in  renewing- 
her  acquaintance,  which  had  been  for  a  time 
suspended,  was  in  hopes  of  affording"  her  an  op- 
portunity of  exculpation  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions at  Pompeii,  Avhich  if  he  obtained,  it  was 
his  firm  resolve  to  transmit  to  his  friend ;  and 
even  when  his  passion  had  reached  its  acme,  he 
still  conscientiously  restrained  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  it,  till  after  he  had  twice  heard  from 
Emily's  own  lips  the  assurance  that  no  future 
explanation  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  earl, 
would  ever  induce  her  to  retract  her  refusal  of 
his  Lordship's  addresses. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Myrvin's  reply  :  it 
contained  no  indication  that  even  the  earl's  in- 
telligence had  yet  the  power  of  curing  him  of 
his  hopeless  attachment ;  and  though  he  was 
firm  in  his  resolve  not  to  see  Emily  again,  his 
regard  for  her  appeared  equally  immutable.  A 
variety  of  circumstances,  however,  intervened, 
before  this  letter  reached  Lord  Vanderville. 
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The  earl  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  his  jour- 
ney from  Massa  towards  Bologna.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  between  Massa  and  Lucca  is 
through  an  uninteresting  plain,  which  affords 
little  variety  till  the  abrupt  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  which  is  crossed  near  Massa  R-ossa,  inter- 
rupts the  wearisome  level,  and  opens,  towards 
Lucca,  more  varying  prospects.  From  that  town, 
to  its  baths,  the  banks  of  the  Seschio,  and  the 
narrow  valleys  through  which  it  winds  for  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  present  a  succession 
of  picturesque  views  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  But  though 
amongst  these  mountain  glens,  in  addition  to 
the  unrivalled  beauties  of  nature,  several  inter- 
esting vestiges  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  still 
remain,  yet  they  had  not  power  to  divert  Lord 
Vanderville  from  his  purpose.  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  annihilated  time  and  space  till  the 
moment  of  his  encounter  with  Sir  Willoughby  ; 
and  the  only  relief,  which  seemed  effectual  in 
cahning  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  was  produced 
by  unintermitted  motion. 

From  Lucca   to   Pistoia,    he   continued  his 
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route  \Yii\i  the  same  impatience.  The  vale  ot 
the  Arno,  through  which  he  again  passed,  now 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  charms ;  though  in 
truth,  the  landscapes  were  even  more  beautiful 
than  those  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  which 
he  had  so  much  admired  in  passing  from 
Florence  to  Pisa,  as  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the 
hills  produced  far  greater  variety.  But  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  like  the  changing  kaleido- 
scope, alters  in  every  turn  the  appearance  of 
those  objects,  which,  however,  are  still  intrinsi- 
cally the  same.  A  hurricane  of  passion  now 
stormed  within  his  breast,  and  the  sunshine  of 
nature  availed  not  to  quell  it. 

The  first  sensation  resembling  pleasure  which 
he  experienced  was  occasioned  by  his  hearing 
the  well-known  voice  of  Captain  Neville,  bel- 
lowing over  the  stairs  for  dinner,  as  he  drove 
up  to  the  inn  door  at  Pistoia  ;  and  the  hearty 
salutation,  with  which  his  friend  so  joyously 
greeted  him,  was  more  than  ever  grateful  to 
his  ear.  As  soon  as  Lord  Vanderville  entered 
the  room,  Neville  brought  him  up  to  the  table, 
where  some  tripod  lamps  supplied  the  place  of 
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candles,  and  for  a  moment  looked  earnestly  in 
the  earl's  face  in  silence,  and  then  shaking  him 
more  rudely  by  the  hand  than  ever,  he  turned 
sbert  round  on  his  heel,  and  proved  his  genuine 
commiseration  for  his  distress  by  his  forbearance 
in  not  offering  him  one  word  of  consolation. 

Captain  Neville  had  felt  himself  more  sen- 
sible of  Vanderville's  kindness  at  Florence  than 
he  had   willingly  confessed  to  his   own  heart; 
for  as  the  value  of  his  rescue  from  the  toils  of 
La  Terracina  solely  depended  on  their  danger, 
his    obligation  to   the  friend    who  had  in  any 
degree  assisted  in  his  escape,  was  of  course  pro- 
portioned to  the  demerits  of  her  from  whom  he 
was  thus  liberated ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
that  very  reflection  prevented   his  owning  it : 
yet,  whilst   even   to   himself  the   honest  sailor 
would  not  acknowledge  any  failing  in  his  be- 
loved contessina,   still    his  increased    kindness 
and  delicacy  towards  Lord  Vanderville  proved 
a  grateful  recollection  of  the   similar   acts  of 
friendship  he  had  so  lately  received  from  him. 

The  next  morning  the  two  friends  proceeded 
'together   across    the   mountains    towards   Bo- 
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logna.  Although  the  new,  road  is  not  yet  so 
far  finished  as  to  be  divided  into  regular  posts, 
they  were  assured  it  was  perfectly  practicable  ; 
and  as  the  very  circumstance  of  its  novelty  was 
to  the  earl  as  strong  a  recommendation  as 
Neville  found  in  the  assurance  that  going  that 
road  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  again 
passing  through  Florence,  which  otherwise  is 
unavoidable, — both  the  gentlemen,  without  fur- 
ther hesitation,  determined  to  try  it. 

To  English  people  who  are  yet  "strangers  to 
the  peculiar  customs  of  Italy,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  to  assert  that,  between  some  of  the 
principal  capitals  and  towns  on  that  peninsula, 
there  is  frequently  only  one  road  or  line  of  com- 
munication. From  Rome  to  Naples,  for  instance, 
the  only  alternative  lies  between  returning  on 
the  same  road  without  the  deviation  of  a  single 
mile,  or  encroaching  on  what  is  called  "  the 
country  of  the  brigands,"  and  wandering  amidst 
the  glens  of  the  mountains  where  so  few  travel- 
lers are  ever  known  to  pass,  that  though  it  is 
in  truth  a  post  road,  it  is  not  even  entered  on 
the  travelling  maps.     What  Englishman  would 
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not  consider  it  as  an  affront,  if  he  was  not  al- 
lowed a  choice  of  roads  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  which  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance ? 

Tivoli  and  Monte  Albano  form,  with  Rome,  a 
triangle,  of  which  each  point  is  in  view  of  the 
others,  and  the  country  between  is  most  entirely 
uninhabited,  and  denuded  even  of  trees.  But  to 
pass  from  Tivoli  to  Albano,  a  distance  of  about 
seventeen  miles,  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  return 
by  Rome,  and  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  thirty- 
four.  In  the  same  way,  Sienna  is  directly  op- 
posite to  Cortona,*  which  is  on  the  high  road 
to  Loretto,  and  to  all  the  west  of  Italy.  But 
to  Sienna,  once  the  great,  the  brave,  the  mag- 
nificent Sienna,  there  is  but  one  road  accessible 
to  carriages,  which  begins  at  Florence,  and  ends 
at  Rome ;  and  the  friend  who  would  wish  to 
"  step  across  "  in  time  for  a  wedding  or  a  wake 
at  the  neighbour-town  of  Cortona,  must  be  con- 

*  Tbere  is  at  present  a  horse-road  of  about  fifty-five 
miles  between  these  two  towns,  which  seems  to  show 
that  a  more  effectual  communication  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, and  its  advantages  in  every  point  of  view  are 
evident. 
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tent  either  to  pass  through,  the  capital  of  Tus- 
cany and  make  a  journey  of  ninety-two  miles,  or 
"  run  down"  to  Rome,  and  extend  his  drive  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  French  in  some  degree  repaid  to  their 
ancient  conquerors  the  benefits  which  Gaul  once 
derived  from  the  Romans  in  the  formation  of 
roads,  which  in  both  instances  seem  calculated 
for  eternal  duration ;  but  with  the  dynasty  of 
Bonaparte,  even  the  most  laudable  of  his  un- 
dertakings ended.  A  road  between  Genoa  and 
the  south  of  France,  over  the  maritime  Alps 
and  through  Piedmont,  has  been  a  desideratum 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  its  practicability  has 
been  proved,  not  only  by  the  Via  Aurelia  of  an- 
cient days,  but  by  the  modern  work  of  still 
greater  magnificence,  which  wants  but  a  few 
miles  of  its  completion.  But  the  politics  of  the 
present  time  forbid  its  conclusion,  and  it  is 
still  as  impassable  as  if  time,  and  labour,  and 
expense,  and  ingenuity,  had  never  been  thrown 
away  on  an  undertaking,  regarding  which,  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  profit  by  its  manifold 
advantages,  are  only  susceptible  of  its  remote 
possibility  of  danger. 
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The  French  also  projected  the  road  from  Massa 
to  Modena,  and  another  from  Lucca  to  the  same 
place ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  policy  of  thus  intersecting  a 
country  which,  in  its  present  state,  is  for  about 
one-third  of  its  extent,  given  up  unresistingly  to 
the  aggressions  of  a  desperate  banditti.  But 
the  road  to  Modena  is  still  less  finished  than 
that  which  in  a  shorter  line  communicates  with 
the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Bologna. 

The  only  disadvantage  which  arose  from  the 
want  of  post-horses  on  this  road,  was  the  neces- 
sity in  which  Lord  A^anderville  for  once  found 
himself  of  travelling  "  Vetturino;"  and  that 
name  alone  was  sufficient  to  rouse  his  most  ptiin- 
ful  feelings..  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
prejudice  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
arrangement;  whilst  Captain  Neville,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  true  cause  of  his  dissatis- 
faction, wondered  why  he  should  so  suddenly 
abuse  an  expedient  which  enabled  them  to  "  lag 
their  course,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  such 
good  head-way." 

Nothing  can  be  more  bleak,  more  wild,  and  at 

VOL.    III.  L 
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the  same  time  more  uninteresting,  than  the  road 
from  Prato  to  Barberino  :  it  is  savage  without 
being  imposing,  and  uncultured  without  being 
picturesque.  The  mountains  which  rise  above 
and  beyond  each  other,  like  petrefied  waves  of 
the  sea,  appear,  to  the  casual  glance,  simply  like 
uncouth  masses  of  loose  pebbles,  without  either 
the  grandeur  of  rocks  or  beauty  of  vegetation, 
though  on  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to 
be  rich  in  crystals.  They,  however,  boast  of  no 
shelter  from  the  winter's  storm,  no  shade  from 
the  summer's  heat ;  and  seen,  as  they  now  were 
by  Lord  Vanderville  and  Captain  Neville,  under 
the  soft  radiance  of  a  serene  sky,  their  incorri- 
gible sterility  appeared  only  as  perverse  ingra- 
titude in  Nature,  where  so  genial  a  climate 
seemed  to  woo  her  into  gentleness. 

That  this  strange  epitome  of  a  stony  desert 
should  be  found  in  the  same  region  with  those 
Tuscan  valleys  which  are  so  incalculably  differ- 
ent, and  so  geographically  near,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  incongruities  with  which  Italy  seems 
to  delight  in  caricaturing  herself.  Is  this  pecu- 
liar to  Ausonia?  or,  does  the  stingy  economy 
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of  Nature,  now  grown  old,  require  in  every  thing 
the  same  exactitude  in  apportioning  her  gifts 
on  the  largest  scales,  as  that  which  in  her 
minuter  arrangements  dictates  the  irreversible 
decree,  that  the  poison  should  always  obtrude 
on  the  same  soil  that  nourishes  its  antidote  ? 

Vanderville's  patience  was  quite  exhausted 
ere  they  reached  Barberino,  for  they  had  spent 
four-fifths  of  the  day  in  alternately  climbing 
and  descending  hills,  which  in  their  extremest 
altitude  afforded  no  extension  of  prospect,  and 
like  those  round  Sienna,  seemed  to  mock  com- 
plaint by  reminding  the  traveller,  at  every  turn, 
at  once  of  the  difficulties  he  had  surmounted, 
and  of  those  which  still  remained  behind.  At 
last,  the  delays  which  they  encountered  from 
various  causes,  (which  partaking  of  the  neutral 
character  of  the  scene,  were  merely  vexatious 
withoitt  possessing  the  interest  of  being  danger- 
ous) kept  them  amongst  these  dreary  valleys 
till  after  sunset ;  but,  in  this  journey,  it  seemed 
fated  that  all  their  calculations  should  be  dis- 
proved ;  for  instead  of  the  approaching  dark- 
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ness  with  which  the  earl  had  continually  threat- 
ened the  driver  as  an  unanswerable  reason  for 
increased  speed ;  no  sooner  had  the  sun  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon,  than  the  whole  chain  of 
hills,  from  which  they  now  emerged  with  regret, 
appeared  as  if  touched  by  an  enchanter's  hand 
and  made  to  represent  a  scene  in  fairy-land, 
where  sylphs  and  sprites  were  met  together  in 
revelry;  for  not  a  hill  or  mountain  now  rose 
against  the  soft  radiance  of  the  sky,  that  did 
not  wear  a  coronet  of  fire,  which  rose  bright 
in  Mreaths  of  radiancy,  and  then  suddenly  disap- 
peared to  shine  still  more  transcendently  on  some 
rieig'hbouring  eminence.  From  the  valleys  too, 
sparks  of  the  brightest  flames  ascended  in  fan- 
tastic pyramids  tovrards  heaven,  and  then  again 
descended  to  the  ground  like  falling  stars  :  but 
no  human  agency  was  perceptible ;  and  while 
the  poor  Yetturino  whispered  a  prayer  to  "  our 
Lady  "  to  defend  him  from  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
he  yet  smiled  as  he  gazed  around,  half  de- 
lightedly and  half  afraid,  on  the  elfin  sports 
which  yet  shone  so  bright,  so  merrily. 
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This  actually  was  an  existing  scene,  in  the 
Apennines;*  but  how  could  the  travellers  trans- 
late the  mystery  I — It  was  the  birth-day  of  a 
Marchese  whose  chateau  lay  low  down  in  the 
farthest  glen ;  and  his  tenantry,  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  happiness,  sent  their  rejoicings  to 
heaven  in  bonfires  and  fireworks  from  every 
mountain  and  every  hill  that  owned  his  seignory. 
Illumination  and  song  are  always  both  the  em- 
blems and  incentives  of  pleasure  with  Italians ; 
and  is  it  not  so  with  all  creation  i — It  was  the 
illumination  of  heaven  and  earth  that  first 
proved  the  desolation  of  Chaos  Avas  at  an  end ; 
and  may  we  not,  among  the  unutterable  joys  of 
Paradise,  anticipate  the  divine  music  of  the 
spheres. 

Captain  Neville  found  a  thousand  similes 
between  the  rapid  succession  of  these  bonfires 
and  the  magnificence  of  a  sea-fight,  which  he 
alleged,  (and  possibly  with  truth,)  was  the  subli- 
mest  scene  imagination  could  picture.  The  earl, 
on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  the  tranquil  beauty  of 

*  Fact. 
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the  present  without  any  comparison ;  his  mind 
rested  on  it  with  the  pleasing  indolence  of  calm 
delight ;  and  he  thought  of  the  heights  of  Bar- 
berino  long  after  they  had  joined  the  Florence 
road  at  Monte  Cavelle ;  nor  did  the  volcanic  flame 
on  Monte-di-fo,  which  burns  eternally,  and,  like 
a  Pharos,  warns  the  traveller  of  his  approach  to 
Pietromale,  excite  in  him  either  the  same  plea- 
sure or  the  same  surprise. 

The  next  evening,  the  moon  rose  in  unclouded 
brilliancy  over  the  valley  of  the  Reno,  as  they 
followed  its  windings  from  Pianosa  to  Bo- 
logna, which  rising  in  the  mists  of  evening,  ap- 
peared more  magnificent  than  a  nearer  exami- 
nation confirmed. 

But  still  it  signifies  not  how  beautiful  are 
the  scenes  which  the  traveller  has  left,  nor  the 
mediocrity  of  his  expectations  as  to  the  accom- 
modation he  is  to  receive :  the  joys  of  arri- 
val (it  matters  little  where)  give  new  energy  to 
the  spirits,  and  renovation  to  the  hopes.  It  is 
at  once  variety  and  rest ;  and  the  observation, 
that  the  best  pleasures  life  affords  are  found  in 
the  termination  of  its  pursuits,  is  better  verified 
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in  the  details  of  travelling  than  in  any  other 
instance. 

These  pleasures  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
at  Bologna,  than  in  the  generality  of  Italian 
towns  ;  for  unlike  most  others,  it  is  not  only  in 
its  situation  the  central  rendezvous  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  but  has  this  peculiar  advantage ;  that 
the  high  roads  from  Venice,  Switzerland,  Mi- 
lan, and  Turin,  to  Florence,  Ancona,  or  the 
south  of  Italy,  pass  through  that  town,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  with  as  little  multiplication 
of  roads  as  the  most  parsimonious  arrangement 
could  effect. 

But  though,  notwithstanding  these  favourable 
circumstances,  the  postilions,  on  leaving  Bo- 
logna, have  only  the  choice  of  four  highways, 
which  cross  in  its  streets  ; — yet,  on  entering  the 
town,  more  preparations  for  welcome  greet  the 
passenger  than  elsewhere.  The  hotels  are  large 
and  frequently  crowded ;  and  their  attendants 
are  so  used  to  alacrity,  that  it  does  not  seem,  as 
in  many  other  places,  a  grievance  to  them  which 
the  traveller  never  can  repay.  Lord  Vander- 
ville  and  Captain  Neville  found,  on  the  contrary. 
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that  well-lighted  rooms  and  brilliant  prepara- 
tions had  rewarded  their  courier's  zeal ;  and  the 
contrast  which  they  afforded  to  the  desolation 
of  the  mountain-inns,  gave  a  pleasanter  current 
to  their  thoughts,  and  seemed  to  give  auspicious 
omens  for  their  visit  to  Bologna. 

They  were  scarcely  seated  at  table,  when  they 
were  greeted  from  their  ante-room  by  a  concert, 
which  perhaps  might  not  have  disgraced  musi- 
cians of  higher  pretensions.  It  is  the  custom 
in  all  that  part  of  Italy,  but  more  especially  at 
Bologna  and  Modena,  and  through  all  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  to  greet  the  traveller  with  serenades, 
in  which  the  hilarity  and  welcome  which  they 
bespeak  are  frequently  their  least  merit.  At 
Bologna,  the  itinerant  bandconsists  of  four  or  five 
fiddlers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  blind,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  unite  to  the  taste  which  is  inherent 
in  Italians,  a  perfection  of  execution  which 
their  circumstances  would  by  no  means  lead  one 
to  expect :  they  are  generally  accompanied  by 
La  Signora  Cristallina ;  and  the  voice  of  this 
poor  girl,  who  is  daughter  to  one  of  their  band, 
might  not  suffer  in  comparison   with   that   of 
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many  favourite   actresses   on   the  Parisian  or 
London  boards. 

The  compositions  which  they  selected  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  two  *'  Milors,"  was  the 
overture,  and  many  scenes  from  Rossini's  opera 
of  La  Gazza  Ladra :  the  first  was  admirably 
performed  by  the  whole  band  in  parts ;  but  in  the 
others,  they  were  surprised  to  hear  occasionally 
a  man's  deep  and  mellow  voice,  contrasted  with 
the  clear  soprano  of  La  Cristallina.  Lord  Van- 
derville  remembered  the  airs  sufficiently,  to 
know  that  sometimes  these  seconds  were  al  im- 
proviso,  and  at  other  times,  a  duet,  commenced 
in  double  harmony,  was  left  to  be  concluded  by 
the  girl  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  waiters  who 
attended  in  the  room  with  the  "  Milors,"  who, 
on  every  one  of  the  many  occasions  he  found 
for  absenting  himself,  joined  in  the  music.  He 
was  the  landlord's  son,  and  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  Cristallina ;  and  he  considered  these 
different  characters  as  little  incompatible  with 
that  of  waiter,  who  bowed  in  humble  gratitude 
for  half-a-crown,  as,  in  his  code  of  etiquette, 
the   numberless   absences    and    unceremonious 
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melody  was  with  that  respect  to  the  "  Milors '" 
which  was  to  earn  so  large  a  recompense.*  If 
any  turn  of  fate  had  endowed  an  English  waiter 
with  a  good  voice,  it  is  a  chance  whether  his 
personal  vanity,  or  pomp  of  office,  would  pre- 
dominate; but  certain  it  is,  he  would  never 
dream  of  the  simultaneous  exertion  of  such  op- 
posite talents,  for  the  benefit  of  any  travellers, 
or  the  remuneration  of  many  half-crowns.  But 
where  is  such  obsequious  servility  to  rank  to  be 
found  united  with  instances  of  such  democratic 
freedom  of  manner,  as  in  Italy  I  An  Italian 
domestic  not  only  thinks  every  bed-roem  in  the 
house  is  open  to  his  free  ingress  ;  but  if  he 
leaves  a  family  without  being  in  disgrace,  he 
asks  leave  to  kiss  his  lady's  hand ;  or  if  he  is  in 
any  dilemma,  he  writes  a  letter  of  three  pages 
either  to  his  master  or  mistress,  whichever  he 
may  have  offended,  imploring  forgiveness  in  the 
softest  terms ;  and  perchance  asking  their  ad- 
vice at  the  same  time,  in  regard  to  his  own  most 
individual  concerns ; — but  on  the  other  hand,  he 

*  This  also  was  an  cxistinff  scene. 
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will  submit  without  resistance  even  to  blows ; 
and  in  the  baseness  of  his  employments,  and  the 
humility  of  his  demeanour,  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  of  a  different  race  of  beings  from 
his  ostentatious  masters. 

"  The  cookmaids  and  housemaids  here  are  all 
men,"  observed  an  Irish  tourist  in  Italy:  he 
might  have  added  too,  that  half  the  English 
Abigails  could  learn  expedients  for  saving  trou- 
ble from  the  indolence  of  these  "  lords  of  the 
creation."  When  we  see  an  athletic  young  man, 
of  a  grenadier's  dimensions,  skaiting  about  a 
drawing-room  with  his  arms  folded,  and  brushes 
covered  with  bees-wax  tied  to  his  feet,  with 
which  he  polishes  the  floors  as  effectually  and 
more  rapidly  than  was  ever  done  by  the  careful 
superintendant  of  an  English  oak  parlour, — we 
are,  it  is  true,  led  to  wonder,  when  the  Achilles 
is  to  lay  aside  the  distaff";  and  when,  amongst 
a  group  of  washer- women,  who  invariably  in  Italy 
carry  on  the  mysteries  of  their  trade  in  the 
rivers  and  drains  on  thehighway ;— when  amongst 
them,  we  see  some  half-dozen  men  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  indecorous  practice ; — we  English 
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certainly  are  about  as  much  astonished  at  their 
taste,  as  at  that  of  Homer's  princesses,  though 
both  the  Grecian  ladies  and  Italian  gentlemen 
have  a  habit  of  considering  us  as  semi-barba- 
rians of  Gothic  extraction. 

Neither  Lord  Vanderville  nor  Neville,  how- 
ever, much  cared  to  know  how  these  minutiae 
in  their  domestic  economy  were  effected.  The 
latter  was  often  heard  to  wish  that  the  Italians 
"would  wash  and  swab  their  decks  oftener,  and 
have  fewer  banyan  days ;"  but  on  the  whole, 
they  were  more  anxious  to  generalize  their  ob- 
servations than  to  examine  into  such  particu- 
lars. And  as  the  earl  had  determined  to  wait 
at  Bologna  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Martin,  and  intended  in  the  mean  while  to  pass 
his  time  as  pleasantly  as  he  could,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen commenced  their  rambles  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

The  first  object  which  engaged  their  atten- 
tion was  of  course  the  Academia  delle  Belle  Arte, 
which  even  amongst  the  galleries  of  Italy  holds 
so  distinguished  a  place.  In  it  are  some  chefs- 
d'ceuvres  of  Guido  Reni,  and  of  the  Carracci, 
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which  seem  to  give  the  pahn  iu  painting  to  their 
native  city.     Amongst  the  first,  "  The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,"  "  The  Samson,"  "  The  Cru- 
cifixion," and  "The  Bishop,"  in  a  richness  of 
brown  mellow  colouring,  not  only  contrast  the 
usual  pallidness  of  this    master's    style,  but  in 
their  individual   perfection   exceed  all   praise. 
There  are  also  two  other  inimitable  paintings  of 
Guido,    though  each  of  these  bear  the  stamp 
of  that  superstition  and  capricious  taste  which 
designated  the  sera  in  which  he  lived.     The  first 
is  carried  in   procession  every  year  round  the 
city  on   St.  Petronius's  day,  in  memory  of  his 
miraculous  cure  of  the   plague  which  the  pic- 
ture itself  represents.     Another  is  denominated 
the  Pieta ;  where  angels  and  saints  and  sera- 
phim, with  the  Madonna  and  a  large  company, 
are  debating  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  city  of 
Bologna,  a  correct   plan  of  which,  as  it  was  in 
Guido's  time,  is  drawn  with  the  minutest  exac- 
titude,   and    occupies    the    centre   piece  in  the 
bottom  stage  of  the  picture. 

"  If  T  was  the  director  of  this  gallery,"  said 
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Captain  Neville,  "  I  would  just  guillotine  that 
picture,  as  well  as  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Agnes 
yonder  :*  I  can't  see  what  the  top  of  either  has 
to  do  with  the  bottom  ;  and  we  should  be  much 
more  sorry  for  the  beautiful  martyr  that  is  dying 
down  here  in  the  corner,  if  we  did  not  see,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  all  sham ;  for  if  not, 
how  could  she  be  up  aloft,  safe  and  sound  with- 
out even  a  scar  ?" 

This  observation  was,  however,  entirely  lost 
upon  the  earl ;  for  while  the  captain  was  speak- 
ing, his  attention  had  been  engrossed  by  a  lady 
closely  veiled,  who  had  left  the  room  almost 
immediately  on  their  entrance.  Her  figure 
bore  so  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Lady  Mary 
Norton,  that  Lord  Vanderville  would  have  be- 
lieved it  to  be  her,  had  it  not  been  that  she  appear- 
ed much  thinner  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her, 
and  evidently  had  not  recognised  him.  Not- 
withstanding these  circumstances  however,  he 
still  fancied  it  was  really  Lady  Mary,   and  felt 

*  By  Dotninichino,  also  a  native  of  Bologna. 
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a  degree  of  uncomfortable  anxiety  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

Full  of  this  impression,  he  hurried  Captain 
Neville  from  the  Academia,  before  half  its  beau- 
ties had  been  explored ;  and  in  his  haste,  quite 
forgetting  that  ladies  of  fashion  seldom  walk  in 
the  streets  of  Italy,  he  devised  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent excuses  for  dragging  him  through  all 
those  which  were  the  most  frequented  ;  but  nei- 
ther the  lady  he  pursued,  nor  any  carriage  re- 
sembling that  of  Lady  Mary's,  was  to  be  seen. 
The  streets  of  Bologna  are,  on  each  side,  lined 
with  arcades ;  and  though  they  give  a  refreshing 
shade  in  summer,  yet  they  considerably  darken 
the  streets,  which  in  other  respects  are  not  par- 
ticularly gay.  Lord  Vanderville,  in  some  degree, 
attributed  his  want  of  success  to  these  covered 
passages,  as  he  alleged  "  he  might  walk  from 
morning  till  night,  at  one  side  of  the  street,  and 
the  persons  he  sought  might  so  exactly  follow 
his  parallel,  that  he  might  not  only  never  meet 
them,  but  not  even  see  them."  Tired  of  this 
vague  pursuit,  he  went  to  inquire  after  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  every  hotel  in  the  town,   but 
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she  was  not  to  be  heard  of  at  any,  nor  could  he 
find  the  smallest  proof  of  her  even  having  been 
at  Bologna. 

Had  the  earl  met  Lady  Mary  without  any 
circumstance  of  accidental  interest  being  at- 
tached to  their  rencontre,  it  would  probably 
have  been  to  him  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indif- 
ference ;  or  had  any  other  person  but  Lord  Van- 
derville  fancied  in  a  stranger  a  resemblance  to 
another,  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  was 
even  in  the  same  place,  the  identity  of  the 
stranger  would  have  appeared  more  than  pro- 
blematical ;  but  the  instability  of  Vanderville's 
character  often  bordered  on  inconsistency.  It 
was  an  event  to  meet  Lady  Mary  Norton  so  un- 
expectedly ;  and  in  his  present  tone  of  spirits, 
any  event  that  changed  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  would  have  given  him  pleasure.  In 
this  instance,  the  very  uncertainty  of  success 
made  the  pursuit  but  the  more  interesting ;  and 
by  the  time  Captain  Neville  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  his  friend  was  "  half-mad  to  go  on 
a  cruise  after  nothing,"  the  earl  had  worked 
himself  into   as    firm   a   persuasion  that    the 
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stranger  actually  was,  and  could  be  no   other 
than  her  Ladyship. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify,"  said  the  earl,  as 
he"  returned  to  his  hotel,  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  be  in  a  passion,  "  it  imdoubtedly  was 
Lady  Mary,  and  she  as  undoubtedly  will  be 
at  the  opera  to-night,  where  I  shall  go  to  meet 
her." 

*'  Your  reckoning  is  out  in  both  cases  ;  for 
it  is  still  Lent,  and  there  is  no  opera  to 
go  to." 

"  It  is  all  the  same  :  I  will  go  to  the  gardens  ; 
she  is  sure  to  be  there."  But  his  Lordship  was 
mistaken,-  for  Lady  Mary  was  not  to  be  seen. 
The  next  morning  he  felt  rather  more  doubtful 
of  the  fact  than  he  had  been  the  night  before  ; 
but  the  only  difference  this  hesitation  made  in 
his  assertions  was,  that  the  more  he  doubted, 
the  more  he  repeated  to  Captain  Neville  the 
common  phrase  on  such  occasions,  "  I  am  sure 
it  was  her."  To  give  the  captain  some  other 
subject  of  declamation  than  his  ridicule  of  his 
friend's  impatience,   the  last  took   him  to  the 
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house  of  the  Professor  Mazzofanti,*  whose  ex- 
traordinary talents  have  made  him  not  only  one 
of  the  boasts  of  Bologna,  but  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  day  ;  as  he  has  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  forty-eight  languages,  and  still  retained 
the  most  unpresuming  humility  of  manner. 

Unfortunately  the  professor  was  not  at  home, 
and  they  therefore  lost  the  advantage  of  visiting 
the  library  under  his  auspices.  But  neverthe- 
less the  examination  of  its  various  curiosities 
passed  an  hour  or  two  away.  They  attempted 
to  decipher  the  Jews'  Bible,  written  on  sixty 
yards  of  tanned  leather,  which  the  persecuted 
Hebrews  had  given  as  a  bribe  to  the  Inquisition. 
They  touched  with  all  due  reverence  the  first 
book  ever  printed  inltaly, — wondered  at  the  pa- 
tience of  Aldovrando,  who  wrote  some  hundred 

*  This  learned  gentleman  must  excuse  my  havinj;:, 
in  his  instance,  transgressed  ray  usual  rule  of  not  in- 
troducing living  characters  under  their  own  names, 
even  into  existing  scenes.  As  his  merits  are  so  sin- 
gular, the  mention  of  him  is,  I  hope,  an  allowable  ex- 
ception. 
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MSS.  volumes,  and  not  less  at  the  patience  of 
any  who  would  read  them :  they  laughed  at  the 
picture  of  the  last  Greek  professor,  La  Signora 
Clotilda  Tambroni,  and  sturdily  denied  that  the 
painter  of  the  ceiling,  where  Polyphemus  and 
Ulysses  struggle  in  exaggerated  strife,  deserved 
the  name  of  "  Michael  Angelo  riformato."     But 
though  Lord  Vanderville  went  through  all  the 
motions  of  a  connoisseur,  and  was  particularly 
solicitous  that  Captain  Neville  should  give  all 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  library,  yet 
his   Lordship  still   involuntarily  looked  to   the 
doors  every  time  they  opened,  and  only  disco- 
vered by  his    disappointment,    on  leaving  the 
"  studio,"  without  seeing  Lady  Mary,  how  fully 
he  had  expected  to  meet  her  there. 

Their  visit  to  the  Palazzo  Zambucari,  and 
to  that  of  the  Sampieri,  and  a  regular  tour 
through  the  churches,  ended  as  unsuccessfully ; 
and  Lord  Vanderville  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
fessing to  Captain  Neville  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  meeting 
Lady  Mary,  when,  on  their  return  to  the  hotel, 
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a  note  was  delivered  to  hira,  and  he  read  out  in 
triumph  : — 

"  Lady  Mary  Norton  cannot  find  herself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  old  friends,  without 
offering'  her  congratulations  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Vanderville,  which  indisposition  alone  prevents 
her  from  paying  in  person.  She  does  not  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  Lady  Vanderville  to  add 
to  the  fatigues  of  her  journey  by  visiting  the 
Villa  Sampieri,  but  requests  her  to  accept, 
with  the  earl,  Lady  Mary's  best  wishes  for  their 
mutual  happiness." 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  the  first  sen- 
tence only  of  this  note  was  communicated  to 
Captain  Neville  ;  but  not  a  syllable  of  its  con- 
tents failed  in  making  an  impression  on  Lord 
Vanderville :  he  construed  it  in  various  ways, 
and  read  it  over  at  least  a  dozen  times  to  verify 
his  different  surmises  :  at  last,  he  sapiently  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  meant  in  irony;  that 
Lady  Mary  really  believed  that  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Sternheim  ;  that  her  Ladyship  would  not 
willingly  see  her  as  his  wife,  but  that  the  men- 
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tiou  of  the  Villa  Sampieri  was  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  it  to  his  Lordship's  option 
to  visit  Lady  Mary  if  he  chose  it ;  and  finally, 
he  determined  to  profit  by  this  implied  permis- 
sion at  the  very  precise  hour  the  following  morn- 
ing on  which  Captain  Neville  had  appointed  to 
go  to  Monte  Paterno,  from  whence  the  phos- 
phoric stone  is  taken,  which  by  description  had 
already  excited  Neville's  curiosity. 

The  Villa  Sampieri  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
one  of  the  hills  which  flank  the  valley  of  the  Reno, 
and  commands  a  lengthened  view  down  the  woody 
plain.  But  though  that  river  adds  but  little  to 
the  embellishment  of  the  landscape,  the  varying 
forms  of  the  Apennines  which  bound  the  hori- 
zon, give  a  character  of  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  nearer  hills  which  rise  abruptly  from  beside 
the  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  its  shelter, 
are  richly  wooded  and  well  broken  in  their  sur- 
face, and  the  church  of  Notra  Signora  della 
Guardia,  called  also  St.  Luke,  crowns  one  of 
the  neighbouring  eminences,  though  not  imme- 
diately in  view  of  the  Villa. 

Thither  Lord  Vanderville   proceeded  alone. 
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His  favourite  horse  seemed  to  share  his  mas- 
ter's impatience,  and  as  he  bounded  and  cur- 
vetted on  the  way,  the  towers  of  Bologna  were 
soon  left  in  distance.  The  Villa,  though  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  the  scale  of  Italian 
country-houses,  gave  little  promise  to  English 
taste,  of  superior  magnificence  :  the  little  lawn 
which  divided  it  from  the  road,  was  itself 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  stables  and  menial 
offices.  No  servants  appeared ;  and  Vander- 
ville,  rather  pleased  at  the  circumstance  than 
otherwise,  tied  up  his  own  horse  in  a  vacant 
stall,  and  walked  leisurely  towards  the  house, 
looking  up,  as  he  approached  it,  at  the  mul- 
tiplied windows,  in  hopes  of  beholding  Lady 
Mary  :  but  through  the  whole  double  range,  all 
the  Venetian  blinds  (which  in  Italy  are  the  ex- 
ternal ornament  of  every  window)  were  closed, 
and  he,  forgetting  that  this  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  here,  attributed  it  to  Lady  Mary's 
illness.  Agitated,  even  more  than  so  slight  a 
circumstance  seemed  to  authorize,  he  hastily 
turned  to  a  door  which  occupied  that  situation 
in  the  front  of  the  house  which  usually  marks 
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the  entrance ;  but  on  opening  it,  be  found 
himself  in  a  theatre.  He  did  not  stop  to  ex- 
amine its  furniture  or  paintings,  or  even  to 
comment  on  that  craving  for  pleasure  which 
seems  in  Italy  to  require  every  amusement  that 
belongs  to  society,  to  render  the  retirement 
even  of  a  few  months  tolerable.  He  merely 
felt  chilled  by  the  desolation  which  an  empty, 
unemployed  theatre, — whether  it  be  at  Ver- 
sailles, or  Caserta,  or  a  private  villa,  is  sure  to 
produce ;  and  hastily  shutting  the  door,  he  turn- 
ed anxiously  away,  as  if  from  some  inauspicious 
omen. 

By  this  time  he  was  perceived  by  a  group  of 
servants,  who  till  then  had  been  intently  en- 
gaged in  gambling ;  and  though  he  refused  to 
tell  his  name,  he  followed  them  to  the  garden, 
where  Lady  Mary  Norton  happened  to  be. 

The  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Villa  Sampieri 
are  laid  out  exactly  in  that  frivolous  taste  which 
is  in  England  designated  as  foreign ;  and  in 
being  so,  it  is  well  named,  for  it  requires  all  the 
penalties  and  pleasures  of  a  foreign  climate  to  give 
due  merit  to  the  shaded  arbours,  the  lengthened 
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terraces,  the  mimic  lakes,  and  the  multiplied 
casinos  which,  crowded  in  miniature  on  the 
ground,  exclude  the  too  vivid  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  only  waste  their  energies  in  producing 
rich  and  varied  vegetation. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  arbours  that  Lord  Van- 
derville  descried  the  temporary  proprietor.  She 
was  without  rouge,  and  in  deshabille,  but  it 
was  the  elegant  deshabille  of  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion. Instead  of  a  bonnet,  she  had  adopted  the 
Italian  costume  of  a  long  transparent  veil, 
which  falling  from  her  head,  fell  loosely  over 
nearly  all  her  figure ;  and  though  the  languor  of 
sickness  was  somewhat  apparent  in  her  eyes, 
yet  they  never  had  appeared  so  dark  or  so  in- 
telligent as  now,  that  her  unusual  paleness  was 
contrasted  Vv^ith  her  pencilled  brow  and  shadow- 
ing eyelashes. 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps,  she  looked  up  from 
the  book  she  had  been  treading,  but  when  she  per- 
ceived Lord  Vanderville,  her  eager  gaze  beyond 
where  he  stood,  showed  that  she  was  less  soli- 
citous to  greet  him  than  to  ascertain  how  he 
was  accompanied.     Tlie  earl  said  something  of 
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liis  regrets  at  having  heard  she  was  unwell,  and 
that  he  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  profiting  by 
her  implied  permission  of  visiting  her.  "  And 
are  you  come  alone  ?"  inquired  she,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Vanderville ;  and  his 
embarrassment  seemed  to  Lady  Mary  to  arise 
from  regret  that  his  countess  had  not  accompa- 
nied him.  She  expected  her  name  in  apology 
would  have  been  the  next  word  he  uttered,  and 
she  waited  an  instant  for  it  in  vain. 

"  But  you  do  not  travel  alone,  my  Lord  ?" 
"  No  ;  your  old  friend  Captain  Neville — " 
and  his  name,  though  stammered  out  rapidly, 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  stop  a  hectic  tinge  that 
lent  its  bright  vermilion  to  her  cheek,  and 
gave  the  lustre  to  her  eyes  which  the  want 
of  rouge  had  seemed  to  have  deprived  them  of. 
"  Are  my  congratulations,  then,  misplaced,  or 
premature  V 

"  Misplaced  entirely.  There  is  no  Lady  Van- 
derville in  existence,  and  I,  thank  heaven,  am  as 
free  as  air." 

His  words,  and  manner  too,  would  have  im- 
plied that  his  heart  was  perfectly  disengaged  ; 
VOL.    III.  M 
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but  a  cloud,  that  momentarily  passed  over  his 
countenance,  proved  that  his  freedom  was  not 
as  voluntary  as  he  would  fain  have  inferred. 
Lady  Mary  watched  the  transient  gloom  as  it 
passed,  but  she  asked  not  its  cause :  the  query 
would  have  been  at  least  unnecessary,  for  she 
was  as  much  habituated  to  fathom  all  the  earl's 
feelings  as  to  conceal  her  own,  and  nothing  but 
her  will  was  wanting  for  their  disclosure ;  but 
for  the  present,  it  appeared  not  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  her  to  need  the  trouble  of  investi- 
gation, and  with  the  calm  self-possession  of  a 
well-bred  woman,  she  turned  the  conversation 
on  Captain  Neville,  about  whom  she  made  many 
particular  inquiries. 

"  Neville  ought  to  be  extremely  flattered  at 
the  uncommon  interest  your  Ladyship  takes  in 
his  welfare;"  rejoined  the  earl,  with  an  evident 
air  of  pique  :  "I  am  sorry  I  did  not  succeed 
in  persuading  him  to  accompany  me  here,  instead 
of  going  to  the  mountain." 

"  Yet  he  was  right,  according  to  the  old 
adage,"  said  Lady  Mary,  in  her  usual  vivacious 
tone  :   "  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him 
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whenever  he  comes  here ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
my  Lord,  will  you  not  like  to  rest  yourself?" 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  the  house,  and 
Lord  Vanderville  followed  her,  almost  mecha- 
nically ;  for  such  a  variety  of  feelings  contended 
within  him,  that  his  thoughts  were  almost  a 
chaos.  A  suite  of  rooms,  whose  ceilings  were 
all  exquisitely  painted,  and  in  which  the  clean- 
liness and  taste  of  the  furniture  seemed  contra- 
dictory to  the  usual  manners  of  the  country, 
terminated  in  a  boudoir,  which  proved,  by  its 
different  contents,  that  it  was  the  place  of  Lady 
Mary's  general  occupancy;  and  in  looking  round 
on  its  various  ornaments,  Lord  Vanderville 
rapidly  retraced  in  memory  those  of  a  similar 
kind  which  used  to  fill  Lady  Mary's  morning 
room  in  her  own  house  in  Upper  Brook-street. 
The  exclusion  of  the  sun  by  the  external  blinds 
was  almost  as  effectual  as  the  multiplied  window- 
curtains  which  London  fashions  prescribe ;  and 
the  musical  instruments,  the  flowers,  the  books, 
the  very  or-moulu  appendages  to  her  writing- 
table,  seemed  but  little  different,  or  rather 
proved  that    Lady    Mary   was    herself   every 
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where  the  same.  As  he  stood  looking  almost 
unconsciously  round,  her  harp  caught  his  notice : 
he  instantaneously  thought  of  the  siren  Emily, 
and  turned  shudderingly  away. 

Lady  Mary's  quick  eye  observed  the  motion, 
trifling  as  it  was,  and  as  quickly  she  divined  its 
cause.  "  You  see,  my  Lord,"  said  she,  with 
the  utmost  indifference  of  manner,  "  I  contrive 
to  travel  with  a  large  retinue  of  old  friends. 
This,  as  you  may  observe,  is  ray  London  harp, 
though  I  own  it  is  indebted  for  its  pretty  trim 
to-day  to  Count  Genolio,  who  made  me  play  on 
it  above  two  hours  last  night."  So  saying, 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  waiting  to  be 
asked,  she  sat  down,  and  played  divinely. 

There  was  almost  as  great  a  contrast  between 
the  style  of  Lady  Mary  Norton's  musical  talents 
and  those  of  Miss  Sternheim,  as  in  that  of  their 
general  individual  character.  In  the  technical 
phrase,  "  the  high  finish"  of  her  Ladyship's 
performance  almost  verged  on  affectatipn ;  and 
part  of  the  delight  which  it  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce, arose  from  the  conviction  it  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  auditor,  that  even  in  the  finest  pas- 
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sages,  the  utmost  of  her  skill  was  not  exerted  ; 
for  that  power  always  seems  infinite,  whose  li- 
mits are  imperceptible.     It  would  be,  however, 
difficult  to  describe  the  effect  which  her  playing 
now  produced   on  Lord  Vanderville.     At  the 
moment  she  began,  the  very  mention  of  music 
was  disagreeable  to  him  ;  but  so  far  from  con- 
sulting his  feelings,  she  seemed  to  play  simply 
for  her  own  amusement,  and  to  save  herself  the 
trouble  of  otherwise  entertaining  him.     On  the 
contrary,  but  the  evening  before,  whilst  he  had 
imagined  her  contending  with  a  variety  of  feel- 
ings which  had  dictated  her    note,   or   rather 
which  he  had  fancied  the  note  betrayed,  she  had 
in  fact  been  exerting  the  same  exquisite  talents 
solely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Count  Ge- 
nolio.     Upon  the  whole,  the  earl's  self-love  was 
wounded  by  the  tenor  of  Lady   Mary's  beha- 
viour ;    though   there  was  no  determinate  point 
on  which  he  could  accuse  her  of  having  failed, 
either  in  politeness  or  even  friendship.     But  she 
appeared  to  him  neither  the  gay  coquette  she 
had  been,  nor  the  tender  subdued  invalid  he  had 
expected  to  find  her  ;   whilst  she  did  not  even 
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seem  angry  at  the  idea  of  his  marriage,  which 
evidently  had  been  familiar  to  her  thoughts. 
A  difference  in  any  one  of  these  respects  would 
have  pleased  him  better ;  and  so  pettish  was  his 
mood,  that  he  was  positively  vexed  at  being 
obliged  to  confess  to  his  own  mind,  that  her 
Ladyship  was  certainly  a  more  skilful  musician 
than  Miss  Sternheim.  He  also  felt,  too,  that  she 
now  shared  in  the  reminiscences  which  music 
brought,  and  which,  till  that  moment,  had  ex- 
clusively represented  Emily  in  one  of  her  most 
fascinating  moments. 

Lord  Vanderville  remained  silent,  —  abs- 
tracted. He  was  glad  when  Lady  Mary  had 
done  playing,  because  he  then  flattered  himself 
she  would  have  time  to  notice  his  being  so ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  expected  she 
would  exert  herself  to  dispel  the  gloom  which 
never  yet  had  resisted  her  vivacious  charms ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  she  remained  equally  in- 
dolent, seeming  to  await  his  lead  in  the  conver- 
sation. He  became  childishly  cross ;  and  his 
anger  at  her  not  amusing  him  was  only  equalled 
by  his  conviction  of  how  easily  she  could  at  all 
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times  enliven  him  by  those  sallies  of  gaiety 
which  he  once  thought  habitual  to  her.  He  did 
not  even  stop  to  consider  whether  sickness  or 
idleness  produced  the  change  ;  but  he  noticed 
her  looking  at  her  watch,  and,  as  he  thought, 
showing  other  indications  of  ennui ;  and  imme- 
diately starting  up,  he  said,  haughtily,  "  that  he 
would  no  longer  intrude  upon  her." 

**  Then,  good  morning,  my  Lord,"  replied  she, 
with  equal  indifference;  **  and  pray  don't  for- 
get to  tell  Neville  that  I  am  generally  at  home 
till  two." 

"  I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  bring  him  with 
me  to-day  ;  but  I  really  was  not  aware  that  his 
presence  would  have  improved  my  welcome." 

Lady  Mary  did  not  condescend  to  make  any 
reply  to  this  petulant  speech,  and  Lord  Van- 
derville  darted  down  the  stairs  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  was  again  in  the  stable, 
and  leading  out  his  horse  ;  but  as  he  did  so,  he 
could  not  help  stealing  a  look  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  boudoir.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  its 
blinds  thrown  wide  back,  and  Lady  Mary  look- 
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ing  eagerly  out  of  the  open,  casement.  "  Ah  !" 
thought  he,  "  that  solicitude  is  too  late ;  it  is 
mine  now  to  play  the  part  of  listless  indiffer- 
ence." But  his  attention  was  at  the  mo- 
ment directed  another  way  by  the  sound  of 
carriage- wheels ;  and  looking  down  the  little 
avenue,  he  saw  a  gentleman,  whom  he  instantly 
recognised  as  the  Count  Genolio,  approach- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace  in  a  caleche.  No  sooner 
was  he  within  sight  of  the  house,  than  he  waved 
his  hat  gaily  in  the  air  on  perceiving  Lady 
Mary  already  at  the  window,  looking  out  for 
him.  The  earl  conjectured,  too,  that  she  kissed 
her  hand  to  him,  by  the  vivacious  change  in  the 
count's  salutation  to  her,  and  the  increased  rapi- 
dity of  his  speed.  Lord  Vanderville  was  not 
less  quick  in  mounting  his  horse,  and  passing 
the  stranger ;  but  he  yet  did  not  effect  his 
flight  from  the  count,  ere  the  pleasant  tones  of 
Lady  Mary's  voice  reached  his  ear,  and  he  al- 
most cursed  the  welcome  which  it  seemed  to 
promise  to  Genolio. 

The  impetus  which  thus  hurried  him  from  the 
Villa  Sampieri  lasted,  with  unabated  force,  till 
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he  turned  into  the  hotel-yard  at  Bologna,  with  a 
velocity  that  alarmed  the  more  quiet  passengers. 
Captain  Neville  was  already  leaning  out  of  the 
window  on  his  crossed  arms,  with  his  hat  still 
on,  in  evidence  of  his  being  only  just  returned. 
"  Ecod!"  said  he,  as  the  earl  entered  the  room, 
"  I  have  seen  the  most  extraordinary  biped  I 
ever  beheld  in  my  life," 

"  So  have  I,"  half  muttered  Lord  Vander- 
ville. 

"  You  know  the  barber  who  sells  these  phos- 
phoric stones  hard  by  ?  Well,  he  sent  his  ap- 
prentice with  me  for  a  guide,  and  he  talked  so 
at  first,  he  would  have  made  a  landsman  believe 
a  man-of-war  was  no  bigger  than  a  bum-boat." 

"  I  am  afraid  his  eloquence  was  lost  upon 
you.  Jack  ;  for  your  two  words  of  Italian,  qui, 
qui,  and  qua,  qua,*  would  not  help  you  much 
on  in  your  conversation," 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  though,  for  they  did, 
with  the  addition  of  my  oak  stick  ;  for  when  we 
first  set  out,  though  the  chap  was  haranguing 

*  Here,  here  ;  there,  there. 
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at  the  rate  of  niue  knots  an  hour,  I  whistled 
louder  than  he  talked,  and  I  didn't  hear  a  word 
of  his  jabber ;  and  whenever  I  was  at  a  loss  for 
the  road,  I  merely  pointed  with  my  stick,  and 
said  qui  ?  qua  ?  and  he  showed  me  the  right  way ; 
and  at  last  I  got  him  under  such  good  training, 
that  the  fellow  never  came  within  hail  either 
of  me  or  of  my  stick,  except  I  did  say  qui,  qui, 
or  qua,  qua,  and  then  he  answered  me  by  dumb 
show.  I  told  you  I  travelled  all  through  Italy 
with  those  two  words,  though  once  I  had  to  pay 
for  a  couple  of  ducks  I  didn't  want,  because 
they  thought  qua,  qua,  meant  to  order  them  ; 
however,  I  took  'em  aboard  for  stock." 

"  And  was  the  whole  mountain  illuminated, 
as  they  said  it  would  be?" 

"  No ;  no  more  than  the  cock-pit  when  the 
purser's  aboard.  They  must  burn  the  stone,  and 
do  fifty  things  to  it  before  it  shows  light  as  it 
does  in  those  little  pill-boxes  the  barber  sells ; 
but  at  the  mountain,  the  stone  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  piece  of  old  Cheshire  cheese.  How 
is  Lady  Mary,  though?  she  is  better  worth  seeing 
bv  half." 
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*'  All  women  are  pretty  much  alike ;  there  is 
no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  any  of  them.  You 
may  go  and  see  how  she  is,  Neville,  yourself; 
she  desired  me  to  tell  you  so." 

'*  Then  I'll  go  to-morrow  for  the  sake  of 
auld  lang  syne." 

Lord  Vanderville  by  no  means  recovered  his 
usual  serenity  during  the  whole  of  that  day ;  nay, 
even  the  next  morning,  he  was  much  less  good- 
natured  than  usual,  for  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity at  breakfast  of  ordering  all  his  horses  for 
his  own  use,  although  he  might  have  dispensed 
with  the  attendance  of  his  groom,  in  favour  of 
Captain  Neville's  pleasanter  conveyance  to  the 
Villa  Sampieri  on  horseback,  instead  of  his 
going  thither  on  foot.  If,  with  some  disposi- 
tions, prosperity  is  found  to  harden  the  heart, 
with  others,  happiness  and  benevolence  are  sy- 
nonymous terms.  To  Vanderville,  sorrow  and 
captiousness  were  alike  strangers,  and  his  ge- 
nerous heart  rose  instantaneously  to  repel  the 
unwelcome  guests  ;  he  therefore  had  hardly  ut- 
tered these  selfish  directions  to  his  groom,  when 
his  conscience  upbraided  him  with  the  embryo 
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feeling  which  had  stimulated  him,  and  he  in- 
stantly recalled  his  words  to  offer  the  choice  to 
Neville. 

"Thank you,  no!"  replied  the  honest  sailor: 
"  if  I  had  wanted  the  horse,  I  would  have  asked 
you  for  it  of  course ;  but  I  think  I  feel  more 
sure  of  my  helm  a-foot.  Iwas  once  on  a  horse, 
and  he  missed  stays  with  me,  and,  ecod !  I  was 
a-ground  before  I  knew  where  I  was." 

Vanderville  laughed  at  his  friend's  phraseo- 
logy, but  it  was  partly  to  conceal  the  momentary 
remorse  he  felt  at  the  internal  persuasion  that 
for  once  his  friend  had  relied  too  much  on  hi? 
kindness. 

*'  Well,  Jack,  you  know  you  may  always 
command  mG,"  said  he ;  and  the  earl  recovered 
favour  with  himself  before  the  unsuspicious 
Neville  had  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  Van- 
derville being  even  for  a  moment  uukind  to 
him. 

The  earl  this  day  directed  his  course  on  the 
very  opposite  road  to  that  which  led  to  the  Villa 
Sampieri,  and  rode  through  the  rich  but  unin- 
teresting plain  which  stretches  towards  Ferrara ; 
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but  even  had  the  country  afforded  the  most 
picturesque  scenery,  it  would  probably  scarcely 
have  attracted  his  attention,  so  completely  were 
his  thoughts  pre-engrossed» 

Yet  such  was  the  instability  of  his  character, 
that  even  that  casual  fixedness  proved  his  mu- 
tability. Emily  Sternheim,  the  Vetturino,  all 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten  ;  even  his  im- 
pending meeting  with  Sir  Willoughby,  in  which 
their  mutual  lives  were  at  issue ;  these  were  all 
obliterated  from  his  mind,  and  his  attention  was 
solely  occupied  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  ac- 
count for  the  evident  alteration  in  Lady  Mary's 
manner  towards  himself. 

He  had  hitherto  never  seen  her  without 
feeling,  almost  intuitively,  that  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  her  attention.  Now,  he  felt 
that  spell  was  broken  ;  but  how  had  he  deserved 
its  continuance  ?  In  every  stage  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, she  had  possessed  an  influence  not 
only  over  his  feelings,  but  also  over  his  cha- 
racter, which  he  had  almost  prided  himself  in 
acknowledging.  When  he  had  last  met  her  at 
Rome,  it  was  at  the  moment  when  Emily  had 
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most  monopolised  his  admiration  ;  yet  even  then 
he  scarcely  dared  to  trust  his  own  judgment  till 
she  had  sanctiobed  it  by  her  praise  of  Miss 
Sternheim ;  and  now,  at  the  instant  when  he 
most  smarted  under  the  conviction  of  Emily's 
unworthiness,  he  had  turned  to  Lady  Mary  for 
consolation  under  sorrows  which  another  had 
caused,  and  actually  resented  the  indifference 
which  seemed  to  have  withheld  the  exertion  of 
those  talents  that  he  seemed  to  demand  with 
despotic  claim,  though  no  crime  of  hers  required 
their  redemption,  —  no  gratification,  beyond 
the  simple  solace  of  the  passing  moment,  pro- 
mised their  reward.  Whilst  he  thus  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  because  he  had  not  been  gratui- 
tously honoured  to  the  extent  of  his  expecta- 
tions, the  very  certainty  of  her  power,  which 
increased  his  displeasure,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion embittered  his  regret  at  thus  finding  himself 
excluded  from  tlie  pale  of  such  perfection ;  and 
while  he  still  considered  himself  only  as  the  ag- 
grieved lover  of  Miss  Sternheim,  he  became 
aware  that,  whether  in  the  approval  of  Emily's 
merits,  or  compensation  of  her  faults,  it  was  to 
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the  friendship  of  Lady  Mary  Norton  that  his 
heart  turned  involuntarily  for  support. 

The  two  gentlemen  did  not  again  meet  till 
dinner  time,  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  depressed.  As  soon  as  the 
attendants  were  withdrawn,  Vanderville,  to 
whom  uncommunicated  feelings  of  any  kind 
were  always  burthensome,  abruptly  demanded 
of  Captain  Neville,  whether  he  had  found  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  home  ? 

"  Yes,"  replied  Neville ;  "  and  just  for  that 
reason  I  don't  mean  to  see  her  again." 

"  Ay,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Jack ; 
women  are  the  most  incomprehensible  animals 
in  creation.  What?  I  suppose  she  gave  you 
as  cold  a  reception  as  she  gave  me  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all !  If  she  had  been  my  own  sister, 
she  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  me." 

•'  Then  she  kept  her  word  for  once,  did  she  ? 
I  told  you  yesterday "  and  his  direct  con- 
tradiction of  himself  reminded  the  earl  that  he 
had  not  told  Neville,  the  day  before,  half  her 
Ladyship's  kind  messages.  But  the  captain,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  had  meantime  become 
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SO  decidedly  absent,  that  he  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  the  earl's  sententious  remark,  and  he 
resumed  his  peroration  in  a  very  common  style, 
by  a  decided  and  uncalled-for  negative,  without 
a  thought  whether  it  applied  to  himself  or  his 
friend. 

"  No — I  certainly  shall  not  go  to  Lady  Mary's 
again ;  for  what  iise  is  there  in  my  doing  so  i 
I  am  not  used  to  let  the  toppinglifts  of  my 
heart  go  down ;  but  somehow,  I  think  I  feel 
sorry  for  Lady  Mary  already — ay,  in  spite  of 
the  little  coiitessina ;  and  I  would  not  forget 
her — no !  not  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  what  use  is  there  in " 

"  Sorry  for  Lady  Mary?"  interrupted  Lord 
Vanderville,  whose  thoughts  had  pitched  against 
that  phrase,  and  never  got  a  syllable  farther : 
"  sorry  for  Lady  Mary?  and  for  what?  Do 
you  think  her  so  ill  then  ?" 

"  I  think  she  looks  delicate,  but  it  is  not  the 
fear  of  dying  that  makes  every  life  wretched. 
Every  bullet  has  its  billet,  as  the  lobsters  say; 
and  for  the  matter  of  death,  a  shot-hole  is  no 
more  than  a  pin-hole  when  it  comes  to  that." 
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"  If  you  had  hit  on  a  bare  bodkin  instead  of 
a  pin,  Jack,  you  would  have  been  a  match  for 
Shakspeare,"  said  Lord  Vanderville,  trying  to 
smile:  "  but,  after  all,  I  own  I  cannot  see  why 
Lady  Mary  is  so  much  to  be  pitied,  neither." 

"  Why,  isn't  she  young-,  and  handsome,  and 
clever,  and  sensible,  ay,  and  as  kind-hearted — " 

"  That  is  the  only  item  in  your  catalogue  I 
think  deserves  pity." 

"  Why,  are  not  these  fine  qualities?  and  one 
half  of  them  would  be  enough  to  make  any  other 
woman  charming.  But  are  they  not  all  thrown 
away  ?  Come,  let  us  drink  confusion  to  the 
man  whom  they  say  she  loved,  and  who  jilted 
her,  and  then  we  '11  think  no  more  about  it." 

Lord  Vanderville,  by  some  means,  forgot  to 
pledge  the  cup ;  for  he  had  latterly  got  rather 
out  of  the  English  habit  of  drinking  toasts. 
The  idea  of  pitying  Lady  Mary  was,  however, 
quite  law  to  him,  and  of  course,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone,  entitled  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
exclusively  "  for  that  night  only."  The  next 
morning,  however,  wonderful  to  tell,  found  him 
full  of  the  same  impression,  and  he  determined 
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to  profit  by  her  Ladyship's  memorandum  that 
she  was  always  at  home  till  two ;  and  long  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  Villa  Sampieri,  he  had 
worked  himself  up  into  a  very  reasonable  degree 
of  self-compassion  also.  But  pity,  unfortunately, 
was  the  very  last  sentiment  which  Lady  Mary 
Norton  had  ever  calculated  upon  exciting ;  it 
was  precisely  the  testimony  of  regard  to  which 
she  was  the  least  accustomed,  and  the  least  de- 
sirous of  receiving ;  and  so  Lord  Vanderville 
discovered,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  in 
her  Ladyship's  society. 
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CHAP.    VI. 


ST.  LUKE. 


Nothing  could  exceed  Lord  Vanderville's 
surprise,  on  entering  the  saloon,  to  find  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  breakfast.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
left  Captain  Neville  still  in  bed ;  but  as  he  had 
totally  forgotten  to  wind  his  watch,  he  had 
merely  attributed  the  prolongation  of  the  cap- 
tain's slumbers  to  his  long  walk  of  the  day 
before.  His  first  impression,  therefore,  was, 
that  the  hour  of  her  Ladyship's  repast  had  been 
postponed  on  account  of  her  ill  health ;  and  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  singularly  eloquent 
in  his  commiseration,  had  she  not  interrupted 
him  by  one  of  her  gayest  laughs,  saying,  "  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  being  surprised   to  find 
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me  so  late  ;  but  I  did  not  return  from  the 
Contessa  Bignamore's  till  four  o'clock  this 
morning." 

'•  You  are  the  strangest  will-o'-wisp  cha- 
racter— there  is  no  knowing  in  what  shape  we 
shall  next  find  you,"  said  Lord  Vanderville, 
inwardly  rejoiced  at  being  relieved  from  the 
weary  office  of  il  patetico. 

"At  least,  you  never  need  seek  for  me  in 
gloom  :  but  I  am  surprised,  my  Lord,  to  hear 
from  Captain  Neville  that  you  mean  to  prolong 
your  stay  at  Bologna  ?" 

"  I  may  end  my  life  here,"  returned  the  earl, 
with  somewhat  of  the  melancholy  which  had 
clouded  his  countenance  on  his  entrance.  Lady 
Mary  looked  earnestly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  the  conversation  on  the  treasures  of 
art  which  Bologna  contains ;  but  Lord  Vander- 
ville scarcely  attended  to  what  she  was  saying, 
for  his  reflections  had  taken  another  turn.  At 
last  she  abruptly  changed  the  discourse  by  say- 
ing, in  atone  half  of  jest  and  half  of  seriousness, 
"  You  have  told  me  so  often  I  look  ill,  I  will 
for  mere  spite  return  the  compliment,  and  tell 
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you  you  are  much  thinner  than  when  I  saw  you 
at  Rome." 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  since  we  parted." 
The  same  hectic  flush  which  he  had  remarked 
before,  rose  on  her  pallid  cheek  ;  but  the  pencil 
brow  was  still  unmoved  ;  and  had  not  the 
changing  colour  indicated  a  slight  restoration 
of  feeling  which  illness  had  produced,  the  same 
unbending  tension  of  mind  would  have  re- 
strained even  this  transient  indication  of  emo- 
tion. Lord  Vanderville  watched  the  tint,  fu- 
gitive as  it  was,  and  added  in  a  softened  tone, 
"  but  who  can  think  o{  past  misery  when  you 
are  by  ?" 

•'  I  think  the  past  can  never  be  forgotten  : 
you  see  for  instance,  my  Lord,  T  have  not  for- 
gotten my  old  habit  of  contradicting  you." 

Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the 
different  manners  in  which  Lady  Mary  pro- 
nounced the  first  and  last  part  of  this  short  sen- 
tence. When  she  alluded  to  ihe  past,  it  was 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  that  might  have 
awed  a  world ;  when  she  spoke  of  the  present, 
it  was  with  the  light  gaiety  that  seemed  to  nul- 
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lify  resentment ;  but  these  opposite  qualities 
were  by  no  means  incompatible  in  such  a  cha- 
racter as  hers ;  and  so  much  did  the  earl  know 
and  dread  the  one,  that  he  suppressed  the  senti- 
ments which  the  other  almost  excited ;  and  he 
was  constrained  to  wish,  without  daring  to  ex- 
press it,  "  that  the  past  could  be  indeed  re- 
called, and  that  they  two  were  as  they  once 
had  been." 

When  the  earl  had  first  arrived  at  the  Villa 
Sampieri,  he  had  met  Lady  Mary  in  all  the 
elation  of  self-love.  He  had  recourse  to  her, 
not  only  as  to  the  person  from  whom  he  was 
most  certain  of  receiving  consolation  for  his  ac- 
tual annoyances,  of  which,  perhaps,  a  super- 
abundant quantum  of  idle  time  was  not  the  least 
grievous ;  but  he  had  likewise  solaced  his  va- 
nity, though  it  might  be  unconsciously,  by  re- 
flecting that  in  Lady  Mary's  society  he  should 
again  find  himself  with  one  by  whom  he  was 
preferred.  But  these  fond  and  flattering  hopes 
were  soon  dispelled  by  the  chilling  indifference 
of  her  manner.  This  time,  he  had  visited  her 
with   far  different  feelings,  and  still  it  seemed 
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fated,  that  while  she  held  the  thread  which 
guided  all  his  actions  under  her  own  sole  direc- 
tion, she  pleased  herself  in  turning  its  windings 
to  every  point,  save  that  only  to  which  it  would 
have  turned  itself.  She  perceived  he  was  un- 
feignedly  sorrowful  without  pausing  on  the 
cause ;  she  contrasted  with  regret  his  present 
melancholy  with  his  wonted  vivacity ;  and  from 
mere  kindness,  she  almost  imperceptibly  called 
all  her  talents  into  play  to  disperse  the  sorrow 
which  she  grieved  to  see ;  though  while  she  did 
so,  it  was  almost  with  the  disinterested  benig- 
nity of  a  guardian  angel ;  so  evidently  did  it  ap- 
pear that  it  was  for  his  sake  only  she  conde- 
scended to  be  captivating ;  whilst  the  decided, 
though  almost  indescribable  resumption  of  her 
dignity,  which  every  now  and  then  was  percep- 
tible through  the  light  veil  of  coquetry,  forbade 
any  application  to  herself  individually  of  the 
praise  she  seemed  able  to  extort,  even  from  the 
coldest  criticism. 

The  brilliant  aberrations  of  wit,  or  the  exer- 
tion of  any  one  single  talent,  may  be  both  de- 
scribed and  criticised  ;  but  there  is  a  vivifying 
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power  that  animates  conversation  even  more 
than  either ;  which,  though  it  may  pervade  the 
whole,  is  in  no  one  part  tangible.  Any  display  is 
the  gauntlet  which  vanity  throws,  in  entering 
the  lists  with  judgment;  but  it  is  the  heart 
which  yields  to  the  insinuating  charm  of  that  un- 
presumiug  cheerfulness,  which  wins  you  to  plea- 
sure before  you  are  conscious  of  feeling  admira- 
tion. There  the  individual  sallies  even  of  the 
bi'ightest  imagination  sink  unnoticed  in  the 
aggregate  attractions  of  the  individual ;  whilst 
in  the  predetermined  exhibition  of  either  wit  or 
talent,  the  person  is  forgotten  in  the  unpre- 
judiced calculation  whether  the  performance 
equalled  his  general  reputation,  or  your  parti- 
cular expectations. 

When  Lord  Vanderville  was  absent  from 
Lady  Mary  Norton,  he  would  probably  hare 
described  her  as  a  woman  possessing  both  wit 
and  accomplishments  ;  now  that  he  was  imme- 
diately within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions,  he 
only  felt,  as  Neville  had  done,  that  she  was 
kindness  itself.  Her  exhilarating  voice,  her 
changing  countenance,   the  very  rapidity  with 
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which  she  turned  from  one  subject  of  conversa- 
tion to  another,  following  the  slightest  link, 
which  connected  her  desultory  thoughts  toge- 
ther,— all  animated  and  enlivened  Vanderville, 
and  whilst  he  exerted  the  utmost  of  his  own 
abilities  to  keep  up  with  her  in  the  race,  he  was 
totally  unconscious  of  their  having  changed 
parts ;  and  that  whilst  he  had  sought  out  Lady 
Mary,  full  of  pity  and  commiseration  for  her 
fate,  she  had  imperceptibly  reversed  the  whole, 
and  bestowed  the  consolation  which  she  for 
herself  rejected. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  possible  surprise 
that  Lord  Vanderville  heard  the  servant  an- 
nounce Lady  Mary's  carriage  :  "  I  thought  you 
never  went  out  till  two  ?" 

"  It  is  long  past  that  hour,"  calmly  replied 
her  Ladyship,  looking  at  the  French  clock 
which  decorated  her  table,  for  chimney-pieces 
are  scarce  in  Italy. 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  I  have  been  here  so 
long  ?"  exclaimed  the  earl  almost  incredulously. 
Lady  Mary  smiled,  but  it  was  not  the  smile 
either  of  coquetry  or  triumph,  for  she  was   too 

VOL.  III.  N 
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well  used  to  calculate  on  the  effects  of  her  own 
charms  to  feel  either  surprise  or  gratification  at 
any  fresh  proof,  that  with  her,  time  lost  his 
reckoning :  she  merely  smiled,  because  Lord 
Vanderville's  observation  was  as  natural,  as 
naive,  as  all  his  character  had  once  appeared  to 
her,  and  then  she  almost  sighed  on  remembering 
that  he  had  not  always  deserved  that  praise. 

"  Since  your  Ladyship  is  so  constant  in  your 
custom  of  going  out  at  two,  are  you  equally 
regular  in  being  from  home  every  evening?" 

"Generally,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  uttered 
with  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing you,  unless  you  will  allow  me  thus  to  en- 
croach on  your  morning  hours." 

■'  A  fpioi  bonV  was  almost  on  her  lips  ; — but 
the  same  satirical  doubt  was  legible  on  her  coun- 
tenance. She,  however,  replied  with  a  laugh,  "  I 
cannot  even  promise  you  thus  much,  though  I 
know  gentlemen's  time,  passed  in  the  idleness  of 
an  hotel,  any  where  but  in  Bond-street,  is  an 
overwhelming  load  ;  and  to  ease  the  burthen  of 
it,  every  friend  is  laid  under  contribution." 
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"  How  can  you  be  so  unjust  both  to  me  and 
to  yourself?" 

'*I  <rill  not  acknowledge  I  am  unjust :  I  only 
know  your  disposition  at  least  as  well  as  you 
know  yourself,  and  am  more  frank  than  most 
of  your  companions.  However,  my  share  of  the 
contribution  shall  be,  an  invitation  to  the  house 
of  the  cardinal  legate  to-morrow  evening,  who 
has  promised  to  make  the  conjuror  Pagleardigo 
through  his  exercises  for  my  amusement." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  refuse  it,  just  for 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  you ;"  and  as  he 
said  this,  the  earl  thought  Lady  Mary  had 
never  looked  so  handsome,  as  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  tying  on  one  of  the  immense 
round,  flat,  straw  hats,  which  are  a  favourite 
fashion  of  the  ladies  at  Bologna. 

"  But  my  dear  Lord,  you  forget  that  the  only 
way  in  which  your  conduct  could  ever  surprise 
me,  would  be  in  its  not  proving  contradictory. 
However,  tell  Neville  that  I  shall  certainly 
expect  to  meet  him  there  at  seven  precisely  ; 
and  now,  heads  or  tails,  as  the  school-boys  say, 
will  you  be  at  his  Eminence's  or  not ;  for  you 
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know  you  could  never  answer  positively  for 
yourself !"  So  saying,  she  playfully  threw  up  in 
the  air  a  souvenir*  which  happened  to  lie  on 
the  table  within  her  reach  ;  but  the  earl  dex- 
terously catching  it  ere  it  fell,  quietly  put  itinto 
his  pocket,  saying,  "  You  shall  not  quiz  me  so 
unmercifully  with  impunity."  A  hearty  laugh 
of  genuine  gaiety,  at  what  she  termed  her  own 
prompt  pimishment,  was  all  the  consequence 
.  which  followed  this  avowed  theft,  and  when 
she  found  the  earl  positively  refused  to  refund 
his  prize,  she  merely  told  him  in  a  careless  man- 
ner "  not  to  forget  to  return  it  to  her  before  he 
left  Bologna,  for  it  contained  the  direction  to 
her  Paris  shoemaker," — and  she  drove  off, 
making  a  slight  apology  for  leaving  the  Villa 
Sampieri  before  he  was  at  all  inclined  to  depart. 
"  I  wish,  though,  she  did  not  talk  so  much  about 
my  leaving  Bologna!  one  might  think  she  scarcely 
cared  whether  I  went  or  staid !"  thought  Lord 
Vanderville,  as  throwing  the  reins  on  his  horse's 
neck,  he  mechanically  pursued  the  road  to  Bo- 

*  Parisiau  tablet?. 
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bgna.  From  this  text,  his  meditation  turned 
to  a  repetition  of  his  own  aphorism  respecting 
Lady  Mary,  "  that  she  was  too  capricious  to 
love  any  body  long  but  herself."  But,  somehow, 
just  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  very  acme  of  his 
ire  on  this  subject,  an  unlucky  coincidence  of 
expression  reminded  him  of  the  kind  interest 
she  had  evidently  taken  in  his  changed  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  balance  running  down  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  ascended,  he  just  stopped  at  the  pre- 
cise point  of  reasoning  from  which  he  had 
started, — •'  What  a  charming  creature  that  Lady 
Mary  is  !" 

When  Lord  Vanderville  repeated  her  invi- 
tation to  Captain  Neville,  and  concluded  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  accept  it  or 
not,  he  almost  seemed  to  resent  the  doubt; 
adding,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  "  that 
he  would  rather  see  a  conjuror  perform  his 
antics  than  any  other  exhibition,  except  the 
Panorama  of  Portsmouth :  but  how  comes  the 
old  cardinal  to  indulge  us  with  it  in  Lent?" 

"  Balls,  plays,  public  concerts,  and  weddings, 
are  the  only  amusements  prohibited  in  Lent," 
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replied  the  waiter  of  the  inn,  who,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  understood  a  little  English,  and 
fancied  the  query  was  addressed  to  him :  "  the 
other  night  the  conjuror  had  a  very  good  benefit 
at  the  theatre,  and  last  week  the  cardinal  had 
the  great  harp-player  and  a  band  of  music  at 
his  palace."* 

■  "  Then  I  think  the  Italians  keep  Lent,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  sucking  oranges,  and  swear- 
ing you  don't  eat  them,  because  you  only  take 
out  the  juice,"  observed  the  captain,  when 
Lord  Vanderville  translated  to  him  these  nice 
distinctions. 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  detail  how  often 
the  earl  changed  his  mind  respecting  his  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation,  which  the  cardinal  with 
great  courtesy  had  individually  repeated  to 
the  two  gentlemen  the  following  morning :  it, 
however,  fortunately  happened,  that  just  at  the 

*  These  were  actually  existing  scenes,  though  Bo- 
logna was  not  tlie  town  in  which  they  took  place;  and 
a  "  Chevalier  tie  Mattlie,"  of  the  most  rigid  principles, 
and  not  a  cardinal,  was  the  host  who  so  entertained  his 
guests. 
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hour  of  seven,  the  determination  "  to  go"  was 
lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  he  reached  the 
palace  in  company  with  Neville,  before  he  had 
time  again  to  change  his  resolution. 

On   entering   the    drawing-room    where   the 
exhibition  was  to  take  place,  a  scene  of  formality 
presented  itself,  which,  though  not  unusual  in 
Italy,  would  be  exploded  from  even  any  village- 
society  in  England,   that  boasted  the  slightest 
pretension  to  the  distinction  of  being  fashion- 
able.    Two   pier    tables    of  the  finest   marble 
were  attached  to  the  spaces  of  wall  between 
the  windows ;  and  the  pyramid  of  gentlemen's 
hats,  which  rose  on  each,  and  intercepted  the 
smoky  mirrors  that  stood  behind  them,  formed 
the  only  interruption  to  the  general  paucity  of 
furniture.     A  double   row   of   unarmed   rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  tied  together  by  the  legs  and 
backs,  and  correctly  apportioned  to  the  number 
of  the   expected   guests,    formed    an    uninter- 
rupted cordon  exactly  parallel  to  tlie  walls  of 
three  sides  of  the  room,  the  fourth  being  left 
open  as  an  entrance  to  this  "  ring,"  and  only 
occupied  by  a  large  table,  at  which  il  Signore 
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Pagleardi  had  already  commenced    his  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  centre  of  the  furthest  end,  with  his  back 
to  a  chimney-board,  (for  fire  there  was  none)  sat 
his  Eminence,  the  cardinal  legate,  with  Lady 
Mary  Norton  at  his  right-hand.  It  was  evident, 
from  his  Eminence's  animated  countenance,  that 
he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  her  Ladyship's 
conversation  beyond  even  the  admirable  ex- 
hibition which  had  been  the  ostensible  attrac- 
tion ;  and  Lady  Mary  shone  less  brilliant  even 
in  her  rouge  and  jewels,  (though  these  were 
not  wanting,)  than  in  the  sparkling  vivacity  of 
her  countenance :  the  rest  of  the  company  sat 
bolt  up  erect  on  their  unarmed  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  as  immoveable  as  their  seats,  and 
only  ventured  to  interrupt  their  observation 
of  the  conjuror  by  an  occasional  pinch  of 
snuff. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  annoying  to  the 
earl  than  to  see  Lady  Mary  at  such  an  unat- 
tainable distance,  for  to  pass  between  his  Emi- 
nence and  the  chimney-board  was  impossible. 
At  last,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  officious 
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politeness  of  the  prelate,  who  seemed  second 
in  command  in  the  legate's  drawing-room,  the 
earl  and  Captain  Neville  quietly  followed  the 
example  of  the  others,  and  took  the  nearest 
seats  that  were  unoccupied.  But  there  Cap- 
tain Neville  soon  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  company,  how  unaffectedly  he  en- 
joyed seeing  "  a  conjuror  perform  his  antics." 
Whenever  any  trick  appeared  to  him  particu- 
larly clever,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried 
"  bravo!"  infinitely  better  than  the  cardinal  le- 
gate, which  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  audacity  ; 
and  when  any  sudden  turn  of  the  performances 
baffled  his  previous  conjecture,  his  delight  knew 
no  bounds.  He  caught  fast  hold  of  his  knees 
with  both  hands ;  and  kicking  up  his  feet,  leaned 
back  on  his  rush-bottom  chair,  till  his  heels 
measured  height  with  his  head,  and  formed  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  seat  of  the  chair  was  the 
apex ;  at  the  same  time,  his  eyes  were  shut  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  he  indulged  in  a  iaugh 
as  long  as  loud,  till  the  rocking  of  his  little  chair 
brought  his  feet  down  to  the  ground  again,  and 
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he  re-opeiied  his  eyes  to  their  full  width,  to 
renew  his  stare  at  the  conjuror,  in  total  uncon- 
sciousness that  his  own  exhibition  had  shared 
with  him  the  astonishment  of  the  company. 

Such  unsophisticated  merriment  is  always 
contagious ;  and  though  Vanderville  would  un- 
doubtedly have  preferred  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lady  Mary  Norton  to  that  of  Captain  Ne- 
ville, yet  he  soon  shared  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  friend,  and  both  regretted  when  the  conju- 
ror's emphatic  notice  of  his  next  benefit  at  the 
theatre  intimated  to  the  company  that  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  was  concluded. 

Immediately,  as  if  with  one  consent,  all  the 
company  rose,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  instantaneously  succeeded,  proved  the 
joy  of  emancipation.  Lady  Mary  Norton's  first 
attention  was  directed  to  Lord  Vanderville  and 
his  gay  companion;  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  elegance  of  her  manners  in  present- 
ing tnem  to  the  cardinal,  or  his  distinguished 
politeness  in  their  reception,  was  most  conspi- 
cuous. 
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"  The  little  contessina  forgot  to  present  me 
in  this  way  at  Mrs.  Albion's,"  thought  Captain 
Neville. 

■"  Emily  herself  could  scarcely  look  hand- 
somer," thought  the  earl;  "  but  then  Lady  Mary 
never  seems  so  much  at  home  as  when  she  ap- 
pears in  courtly  guise." 

And  now  succeeded  the  second  act  of  the  en- 
tertainment. The  servants  had  scarcely  crowded 
the  room,  with  trays  of  ices  and  refreshments, 
when  as  many  card-tables  were  brought  in 
as  would,  in  other  countries,  have  been  pre- 
viously arranged  for  such  a  society.  The  bustle 
of  manoeuvring  them  through  the  throng,  the 
hurry  of  lighting  the  candles,  and  arranging 
all  the  other  preparations  for  the  different 
games,  were  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  uninter- 
mitted  clamour  which  the  talking  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  mean  time  occasioned  :  but  its  dura- 
tion was  proportionably  short :  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  the  room  was  again  silent  as 
the  grave,  and  every  faculty  of  every  individual 
seemed  numbed  in  suspension  by  the  petrefying 
spirit  of  gambling. 
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But  those  twenty  minutes  had  borne  the  im- 
portance of  ages  to  Vanderville.  He  could  not 
recollect,  when  he  calmly  reflected  on  what  had 
passed,  what  he  had  actually  said,  or  left  un- 
said, to  Lady  Mary  Norton  ;  but  he  remembered 
that  he  had  been  hurried  into  some  vague  ex- 
pressions of  his  admiration  of  her,  by  the  casual 
mention  of  the  souvenir,  and  that  she  had  re- 
ceived these  common-place  professions  with  a 
careless  indifference,  which  had  provoked  him 
to  reiterate  them  in  still  stronger  terms  :  but 
as  his  vehemence  increased,  her  dignified  cold- 
ness became  but  the  more  repellent ;  and  as  she 
turned  abruptly  from  the  earl  to  propose  a  game 
of  chess  with  the  cardinal,  he  felt  that  her  steady 
composure  of  manner  and  countenance  left  him 
less  hope  of  being  believed,  than  the  strongest 
affirmation  of  doubt  on  her  part  could  have 
done. 

Following,  as  usual,  the  first  impulse  of  his 
feelings,  he,  in  a  few  minutes,  left  the  room, 
without  even  thinking  of  Neville,  who,  in  the 
interim,  had  sat  down  to  a  whist-table  with  a 
party,   of  whom  not    one  understood   English  = 
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Returned  to  the  silence  of  his  own  apartment, 
Lord  Vanderville  had  leisure  to  reflect  seriously ; 
and  his  first  sensation  partook  almost  entirely  of 
astonishment  at  finding  himself  no  longer  the 
lover  of  Emily  Sternheim.  It  had  become 
habitual  to  him  for  the  last  few  months  to  con- 
sider himself  only  in  that  character;  but  though 
ah  indifferent  person  would,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  thus  long  continued  so, 
have  augured  that  his  passion  for  her  was  al- 
ready out  of  date ;  yet  he,  on  the  contrary,  had 
thought  that  he  never  could  be  otherwise,  with- 
out some  ostensible,  decided  occurrence,  which 
should  commemorate  the  era  of  his  change,  like 
the  huge  stone  which  marks  a  parish  boundary ; 
whereas  he  now  found,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
that  he  had  slid  out  of  one  passion  into  another, 
unconsciously. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  a  matter  that  admitted  of 
dispute,  whether  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
admiration  of  Emily,  he  had  ever  been  as  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  her  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  man  who  professed  himself  the  lover 
of  so  captivating  a  girl :    on  the  other  hand,  it 
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was  at  least  equally  problematical,  whether  at 
the  time  of  his  most  decided  secession  from 
Lady  Mary  Norton,  and  his  determination  to 
marry  Miss  Sternheim,  her  Ladyship  had  not 
still  held  a  sway  over  his  opinions  at  least,  if 
not  over  his  actions,  beyond  what  he  was  at  all 
aware  of. 

But  even  had  these  doubts  started  in  his 
mind,  he  would  not  have  been  exactly  the  per- 
son most  capable  of  their  solution.  And  there 
was  still  another  view  of  the  subject,  w^hich  in- 
terested him  much  more  deeply.  Chance  had 
again  thrown  him  into  intercourse  with  Lady 
Mary  ;  and  possibly,  without  that  accidentp;she 
might  scarcely  have  even  recurred  to  his  re- 
collection ;  but  in  so  doing-,  the  same  chance 
had  dispelled  from  his  mind  one  of  his  most 
agreeable  dreams.  He  had  hitherto  always 
flattered  himself  that  she  entertained  a  predi- 
lection in  his  favour,  almost  amounting  to  an 
avowed  partiality  for  him  ;  and,  although  he 
had  never  exactly  put  it  to  the  proof,  he  had 
imagined  he  had  only  to  profess  himself  her 
lover,  to  be  gladly  accepted  as  such.     Now,  it 
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was  evident  that  liis  success  was  not  so  certain. 
It  might  be,  that  the  first  disappointment  in 
life  v,'hich  he  had  ever  experienced,  namely, 
Eriiily's  refusal  of  his  addresses,  had  so  far  af- 
fected his  spirits,  that  now  he  timorously 
doubted  that  fate  which,  till  then,  he  had 
deemed  himself  born  to  master  ;  or,  it  might 
be  that  Lady  Mary  herself  was  changed,  and 
that  another,  perhaps  even  the  rich  Coimt 
Genc'io,  had  usurped  that  place  in  her  regard, 
which  Vanderville  had  always  flattered  himself 
that  he  alone  possessed. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  more  easy  to 
relate  the  result  of  his  meditations,  than  their  pro- 
gress :  and  having,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  de- 
cided that  Lady  Mary  Norton  was  of  all  others 
the  woman  best  suited  to  make  him  happy  as  a 
wife,  he  took  the  road  to  the  Villa  Sampieri  the 
next  morning.  At  an  early  hour,  and  on  his 
way  thither,  his  mind  once  or  twice  strayed  to 
Lady  Harmau  and  Emily  Sternheim,  and  sug- 
gested a  momentary  triumph  at  their  surprise, 
when  they  should  be  informed  how  soon  he  had 
consoled  himself  for  Emily's  rejection. 
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But  the  moment  of  triumph  was  not  so  near 
as  he  expected.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Villa, 
he  was  informed  that  her  Ladyship  was  gone 
out  for  the  whole  day,  contrary  to  her  usual 
custom  of  being-  at  home  till  two;  and  finding 
he  could  by  no  means  obtain  any  more  satisfac- 
tory reply  from  the  servant,  he  left  word  that 
he  should  renew  his  visit  at  the  same  hour  the 
following  morning,  and  returned  to  Bologna 
with  unexpressed  chagrin. 

That  day  passed,  and  he  saw  nothing  of  Lady 
Mary,  but  the  additional  hours  of  reflection 
which  it  afforded  him  served  but  to  confirm  his 
previous  decision ;  and  the  ensuing  morning 
he  repaired  to  the  Villa  with  increased  anxiety  ; 
but  the  same  answer  was  returned  to  him  as 
had  been  given  to  his  inquiries  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  he  became  unwillingly  convinced  that 
her  absence  was  pre-determined.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  leave  a  note  for  her,  urging  her  to  ap- 
point some  hour  for  his  seeing  her,  and  desiring 
the  servant  to  bring  him  the  materials  for  writing. 
The  lacquey  obligingly  offered  to  conduct  the 
earl  up  stairs,  for  the  purpose  of  his  doing  so 
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with  more  convenience.  As  Vanderville  passed 
through  the  vacant  suite  of  rooms,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  ascertaining  that  her  absence  was 
at  least  not  supposititious ;  and  even  this  circum- 
stance, trifling  as  it  was,  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved his  despondency. 

One  of  the  most  singular,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  objects  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Bologna,  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Luke, 
which  crowns  a  conical  hill  that  overlooks  the 
city,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  corridor  of 
seven  hundred  Torches,  which  extends  nearly 
three  miles  in  length.  This  arcade  is  not  even 
interrupted  by  the  road  across  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally carried ;  and  from  most  parts  of  the 
western  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  this  singular 
chain  of  arches  forms  a  curious  as  well  as  plea- 
sing feature  in  the  landscape. 

The  road  from  the  Villa  Sampieri  passes 
under  a  part  of  this  arcade  ;  and  as  Lord  Van- 
derville accidentally  looked  towards  the  piazza 
of  the  church,  he  fancied  he  saw  the  tall  figure 
of  Lady  Mary  Norton  walking  slowly  in  its 
shade.     It  was   difficult   to    identify  her   from 
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such  a  distance,  but  any  exertion  was  preferable 
to  the  disagreeable  turn  which  his  thoughts  had 
latterly  taken ;  and  instantly  dismounting,  he 
left  his  horse  to  the  care  of  his  groom,  and 
sprang  forward  even  against  the  steep  breast  of 
the  mountain  to  overtake  her.  He  was  not 
mistaken,  for  it  was  Lady  Mary  Norton ;  and 
as  it  wouJd  have  now  been  impossible  to  evade 
him,  she  no  sooner  perceived  who  it  was  that 
thus  pursued  her  than  she  deliberately  slackened 
her  pace  to  allow  the  earl  an  opportunity  of 
overtaking  her. 

"  I  was  excessively  disappointed  at  not  meet- 
ing your  Ladyship  at  home  either  yesterday  or 
to-day,"  said  Lord  Vanderville,  almost  out  of 
breath,  as  well  from  his  race  as  from  his  agi- 
tation. 

"  You  don't  know,  then,  that  my  brother  and 
Lady  Tinterndale  are  arrived  ?"  Lord  Vander- 
ville knew  too  well  that  Lady  Mary  was  not  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  them,  to  believe  that 
their  arrival  had  caused  his  disappointment. 

"  But  granting  that  excuse  for  yesterday, 
why  did  you  refuse   me   admittance  to-day?" 
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asked  his  Lordship,  piqued  even  more  by  her 
excuse  than  by  the  circumstance  which  had 
called  for  it. 

Lady  Mary  paused  an  instant ;  then  colouring 
a  little,  she  replied,  "  I  hate  all  subterfuges; 
and  I  will  therefore  honestly  tell  you  I  did  not 
like  the  style  of  your  conversation  the  last  time 
we  met,  and  I  wished  to  evade  the  possibility 
of  its  renewal ;  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
our  friendship,  or  even  our  acquaintance  can 
continue,  is  that  such  language  is  never  to  be 
repeated." 

"  And  I  am  now  here  on  purpose,  not  only  to 
repeat  every  profession  of  attachment  I  ever 
made  to  you,  but  to  swear  to  you  that  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life  depends " 

"  Stop,  my  Lord,  I  entreat :  I  have  so  long 
considered  you  as  a  sincere  friend,  not  only  of 
my  own,  but  of  my  family,  that  I  frankly  tell 
you  I  should  regret  the  cessation  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. Your  stay  at  Bologna,  and  conse- 
quently your  idle  time,  is  almost  over :  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  intimacy,  I  am  willing  to  forget 
what  otherwise  I  should  be  tempted  to  resent ; 
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and  trust  me,  long  before  you  reach  Modena, 
you  will  forget  it  also." 

Lord  Vanderville,  even  more  exasperated 
than  distressed  at  the  coolness  with  which  she 
thus  rejected  all  his  professions,  became  but  the 
more  urgent  in  his  entreaties  that  she  would 
listen  to  him ;  and  neither  her  sarcastic  smile, 
nor  increased  dignity,  availed  to  interrupt  him  : 
at  last,  calmly  rising  from  the  seat  on  which 
extreme  weakness  had  obliged  her  for  a  moment 
to  rest,  "  I  see,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  the  obtru- 
sive folly  I  had  deemed  mere  characteristic 
levity,  is  premeditated  insult." 

"  Good  God!  Lady  Mary!  how  can  you  so 
construe  what  I  have  said  ?  Have  I  not  asked 
you  to  give  me  any  trial  of  constancy  that  you 
can  devise,  provided  only  I  may  hope,  at  the 
end  of  my  probation,  that  you  will  reward  me 
with  your  hand  I" 

Lady  Mary  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  scorn. 

"  And  have  you  the  baseness,  my  Lord,  to 
offer  me  your  heart  and  hand,  when  both  are 
engaged  to  another  ?" 
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"  I  swear  to  you,  by  every  thing  that  is 
sacred,  both  are  as  free  as  the  air  that 
blows." 

"  I  know  you  have  a  convenient  habit  of 
forgetfulness ;  but  you  should  at  least  have 
remembered,  that  I  was  myself  witness,  not 
only  to  your  vows,  but  to  their  being  accepted." 

"  If  you  allude  to  Miss  Sternheim,  I  assure 
you  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  on  my 
word,  that  she  has  not  the  slightest  claim  on 
either." 

"  Your  Lordship  must  excuse  my  contra- 
dicting you  :  if  it  is  possible  that  the  unequivo- 
cal attention,  nay,  adoration,  I  saw  you  pay  to 
Miss  Sternheim  at  Rome,  could  have  been  offered 
either  insincerely  or  unthinkingly, — if  you  can 
have  so  trifled  with  her  feelings,  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  a  few  idle  hours,  and  that  you 
now  think  she  has  no  claims  upon  you, — you  have 
not  acted  the  part  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  are 
therefore  unworthy  of  the  regard  of  any  woman 
either  of  sense  or  principle." 

"  You  are  determined  to  misjudge  me;  my 
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conduct  to  Miss  Sternheim  has  been,  I  flatter 
myself,  irreproachable.  I  not  only  offered  her 
my  hand,  but  left  the  whole  of  my  property  at 
the  disposal  of  her  aunt;  but  Emily  refused 
me." 

"  And  so  because  she  did  so,  and  because  I 
happen  to  be  the  first  woman  you  have  since 
met,  whom  you  thought  likely  to  believe  you, 
you  transfer  the  same  proposals  to  me,  which 
you  offered  to  her  not  many  weeks  ago,  simply 
for  the  triumph  of  piquing  her  who  has  already 
succeeded  in  mortifying  you  !" 

The  earl  coloured :  it  seemed  as  if  Lady  Mary 
had  dived  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul, 
and  read  his  thoughts  in  embryo.  "  You  are 
unjust  and  unfeeling,"  returned  his  Lordship, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation;  "  when  I  pro- 
fessed attachment  to  Emily  Sternheim,  I  was 
sincere :  I  believed  her  as  near  perfection  as 
human  being  could  be;  since  then  my  opinion 
is  changed  :  my  momentary  delirium  is  at  an 
end  ;  and  my  first,  my  tenderest  love,  is  renewed 
for  you  alone." 
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At  this  sentence,  Lady  Mary's  changing  co- 
lour marked  the  deep  emotion  which  even  this 
slight  allusion  to  the  past  excited;  but  in  an  in- 
stant her  self-possession  was  recovered,  and  she 
replied  more  calmly  even  than  before  :  "  Your 
expression  is  correct,  Lord  Vanderville ;  there 
was  a  time  when  I  did  believe  you  loved  me ; 
and  had  the  attachment  you  seemed  then  to 
feel,  been  sufficiently  strong  to  countervail  the 
natural  instability  of  your  character,  I  own  I 
should  have  found  my  happiness  in  returning 
your  affection." 

"  And  is  not  now  possible?" 

"  No  ;  the  time  is  past :  hear  me  patiently,  as 
I  have  listened  to  you.  If  I  four  years  ago 
had  not  the  power  to  fix  your  heart,  can  I  ex- 
pect to  do  so  now,  when  sickness  has  already 
encroached  upon  youth,  and  I  have  lost  that 
best  pledge  of  kindness  and  happiness, — my  con- 
fidence in  you  ?" 

"  But  can  I  never  regain  that  place?" 

"  It  is  impossible !  nay,  if  you  again  inter- 
rupt me,  I  have  done.  When  Miss  Sternheim 
and  I  were  in  close  comparison  with  each  other. 
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you  preferred  her  to  me,  and  no  doubt  justly  : 
when  this  so  lately  happened,  how  can  I  believe 
that  if  I  now  accepted  this  new  change  in  my 
favour,  a  few  months  might  not  produce  a  simi- 
lar comparison  to  my  disadvantage?  and  then 
my  repentance  would  come  too  late.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  slightest  germ  of  preference  for 
me  lurked  in  your  heart  whilst  you  paid  your 
court  to  her,  you  betrayed  us  both ;  and  so  are 
still  more  unworthy  of  a  heart,  which,  at  least, 
has  never  been  false  to  any.  And  now,  my  Lord, 
I  must  take  my  leave  of  you :  I  forgive  you  the 
interruption  which  your  casual  impetuosity  has 
given  to  the  calm,  tranquil  happiness  I  had 
made  for  myself ;  but  as  I  do  not  choose  that  it 
should  be  again  endangered,  1  must  request  that 
we  meet  no  more." 

The  quiet,  simple  dignity  of  Lady  Mary's 
manner  effectually  forbade  reply ;  and  her  ser- 
vants obeying  her  signal,  immediately  proceeded 
to  call  her  carriage,  whilst  Lord  Vanderville 
could  only  sufficiently  compose  his  spirits  to 
obey  her  injunctions  so  far  as  to  take  leave  of 
her  in  silence ;  but  he  had  not  power  to  move 
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from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  parted,  till  her 
carriage  turned  out  of  sight.  He  then  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  in 
Bologna  ;  but  his  painful  reflections  were  not 
so  soon  concluded ;  it  seemed  that  his  mortifi- 
cations were  destined  to  accumulate,  or  rather 
that  their  original  source  gave  fresh  poignancy 
to  each  recurrence ;  and  the  unexpected  accu- 
sations he  had  so  plainly  heard  from  Lady  Mary, 
and  which  his  own  heart  re-echoed  as  facts, 
only  aggravated  his  sorrow  by  the  tardy  con- 
viction that  they  had  not  been  undeserved. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Captain  Neville,  that 
whilst  Vanderville's  time  and  thoughts  were 
thus  so  entirely  engrossed  by  other  subjects,  he 
had  also  made  new  acquaintances,  and  met  old 
frien-ds ;  and  when  he  Returned  to  the  hotel,  at 
an  hour  later  than  their  usual  dinner-time,  he 
apologised  for  the  delay,  by  saying,  he  had  just 
been  visiting  Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale,  who 
had  arrived  at  Bologna  on  the  very  evening 
they  had  been  at  the  cardinal's.  The  mention 
of  their  names  first  roused  Lord  Vanderville 
from  his  painful  reverie ;  and  he  then  remem^ 
VOL.  III.  o 
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bered,  what  in  his  agitatiori  had  before  escaped 
him,  that  Lady  Mary  had  in  the  morning  men- 
tioned their  arrival. 

Although  Lord  Vanderville  and  Captain  Ne- 
ville had  been  friends  for  many  years,  they  were 
but  little  fitted  to  be  constant  companions :  so 
different  indeed  were  their  characters,  that  they 
were  scarcely  the  confidants  of  each  other's 
feelings,  though  this  by  no  means  militated 
against  their  reliance  on  each  other.  Each  felt 
it  to  be  totally  unnecessary  to  detail  to  the 
other,  why  and  how  he  was  particularly  happy 
or  miserable ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  certain  of 
his  friend's  participation  in  his  feelings  :  and 
though  this  friendship,  bereft,  as  it  should  ap- 
pear, of  all  sympathy,  partook  little  of  romance, 
and  less  of  profession  than  most  others, — yet  it 
was  in  the  same  degree  relieved  from  all  the 
exactions  of  prescribed  rules.  It  seemed  to  de- 
mand no  sacrifices,  and  therefore  any  voluntary 
and  unexpected  preference  was  doubly  prized. 
Their  mutual  regard  was  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  and  confirmed  by  long  intimacy  ;  and 
though  it  was  not  likely  to  be  much  increased 
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by  intercourse,  it  never  could  be  diminished  by 
absence,  or  even  apparent  neglect. 

It  -vyas  for  these  reasons  that  their  acciden- 
tal association  produced  society  without  re- 
straint; and  when  Lord  Vanderville  determi- 
ned to  spend  the  evening  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Tinterndale,  he  as  little  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  inform  Captain  Neville  of  his  inten- 
tion, as  the  captain  would  have  done  to  surren- 
der a  regular  account  to  the  earl  of  how  he  had 
employed  himself  in  his  morning  rambles. 

When  Vanderville  arrived  at  the  hotel  which 
Lord  and  Lady  Tinterndale  occupied,  he  met 
her  Ladyship  just  preparing  to  step  into  her 
carriage.  After  her  first  expressions  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  their  encounter,  she  added, 
"  You  are  come  most  opportunely  ;  I  have  this 
instant  received  a  note  from  Mary,  who  is  very 
unwell ;  she  tells  me  it  is  only  occasioned  by 
accidental  agitation,  no  doubt  that  of  seeing  her 
brother  ;  but  I  am  uneasy  about  her,  and  7nust 
go  to  her.  Will  you  stay  with  my  Lord  till  my 
return,  and  take  care  that  he  does  not  suspect 
the  cause  of  mv  absence  ?" 
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Lord  Vanderville's  feelifigs  can  better  be  di- 
vined than  expressed  ;  but  having  handed  her 
Ladyship  to  the  carriage  in  silence,  he  obeyed 
her  injunctions,  and  proceeded  to  the  earl's 
apartment. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  "  Milor"  had 
just  arrived.  The  band  of  itinerant  musicians 
was  just  preparing  to  depart  out  of  the  ante- 
room ;  and  in  the  saloon  itself,  various  competi- 
tors were  endeavouring  to  monopolize  his  Lord- 
ship's attention,  who  listlessly  leaning  on  the  ta- 
ble-cloth, which  was  still  covered  with  fruit  and 
wine,  and  Venetian  candles,  listened,  from  mere 
ennui,  and  absence  of  other  occupation,  to  their 
different  pretensions.  Behind  his  chair  stood 
liis  valef-de-jylace,  occasionally  affecting  to 
lower  the  demands  of  the  avaricious  throng, 
and  much  more  frequently  giving  them  private 
signals  of  how  much  they  might  venture  to 
ask  as  their  Jirst  price,  and  how  little  they  were 
to  keep  for  themselves  out  of  the  final  bargain.^ 
But  on  the  list  of  cormorants  appeared  the 
vender  of  "  Guides  of  Bologna,"  and  bad  maps 
of  the  city,  which  the   valet-de-place  assured 
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*'  Milor"  were  quite  an  unnecessary  expense, 
as  he  was  himself  a  perfect  cicerone,  but  in  the 
mean  time  contrived  that  he  should  purchase 
them  at  double  their  value.  A  little  to  the  left 
stood  the  identical  barber's  apprentice  with  a 
pyramid  of  pill  boxes  in  their  naked  ugliness 
of  uncovered  wood,  each  containing  one  single 
phosphorized  stone,  in  shape  and  size  resem- 
bling a  dried  fig,  ready  to  dispose  of  the  pre- 
cious relics  at  whatever  was  the  utmost  price 
he  could  extort  from  the  unpractised  traveller; 
and  in  the  rear,  a  man  was  busily  employed  in 
showing  off  to  the  best  advantage,  on  the  back 
of  a  couch,  various  specimens  of  Bologna  ma- 
nufacture in  silks,  gauzes,  and  velvets,  for 
"  Miladi's"  inspection;  whilst  a  table,  strewed 
with  several  of  Rosaspini's  best  engravings, 
proved  that  some  productions  of  Bologna  de- 
served their  fame. 

The    appearance    of   Vanderville,    however, 

"•quickly  dispersed  the  crowd ;   and  the   cordial 

greeting  of  Lady   Mary's  brother   was  doubly 

grateful    to    his    heart.       It   was    evident   that 

Lord  Tinterndale  had  something  of  importance 
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to  commiinicate  to  Vanderville ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  dessert  been  replaced  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  coffee,  than  in  answer  to  some  com- 
pUment  Lord  Vanderville  paid  his  Lordship 
on  his  evident  improvement  in  health  by  his 
journey  to  Naples,  Lord  Tinterndale  abruptly 
replied,  "  I  am,  however,  more  indebted  to 
your  Miss  Steruheim  for  my  recovery  than 
even  to  the  climate  of  Naples.  I  agree  with 
you  in  thinking-,  Vanderville,  that  she  is  a 
charming  girl." 

Vanderville  coloured,  and  remained  some  mi- 
nutes in  silence :  he  then  replied,  "  But  how 
did  Miss  Sternheim  become  your  physician,  my 
Lord  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  you  need  not  be  jealous,  at  least  of  me, 
though  I  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  you  upon  her 
subject  also.  But  I  did  not  know  myself  how 
much  I  was  indebted  to  her  till  I  came  here  : 
but  she  it  was  who  had  first  the  courage  to 
defend,  nay,  absolutely  to  praise,  Lady  Mary 
to  us,  who,  you  know,  had  till  then  prohibited 
the  mention  of  her  name." 

"  And  is  Emily  Sternheim  then  the  friend 
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and  champion  of  Lady  Mary  V  said  Lord  Van- 
derville  almost  unconsciously. 

"  Yes ;  and  she  was  so  even  to  me,  who  was 
so  prejudiced  against  her.  The  morning  after 
we  arrived  here,  which  was  yesterday,  Lady 
Tinterndale,  who  is  little  less  than  an  angel  in 
disposition,  set  off  by  herself  to  where  Mary 
lives,  without  saying  a  word  to  me,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  door  of  this  room  opened,  and 
Mary  herself  was  in  my  arms, — in  my  heart." 

"  Then  you  and  Lady  Mary  are  once  more 
friends  ?" 

"  For  ever :  the  contest  of  generosity  was 
only  between  my  sistej-  and  my  wife.  I — I  who 
have  been  so  inveterate,  so  prejudiced,  so  illi- 
beral to  poor  Mary, — I  only  made  no  advance  to 
terminate  a  disagreement  which  yet  preyed  vi- 
tally on  my  heart.  I  think  I  should  not  have 
lived  much  longer  had  I  continued  still  at  va- 
riance with  my  only  sister,  whom  my  poor  father 
did  so  indulge ;  and  yet  I  should  have  died 
without  seeing  her  if  it  had  not  been  for  what 
has  happened.  By  the  bye,  have  you  seen  her, 
Vanderville,  since  vou  have  been  at  Bologna? 
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Do  you  think  she  looks  ill?     /  fancy  she  does  ; 
but  she  tells  me  it  is  only  fancy." 

This  opening  was  irresistible  to  Vanderville  : 
he  seldom  acted  with  premeditation,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  did 
not  stop  to  deliberate,  as  it  saved  him  the  con- 
fusion of  remembering  how  little  the  tenor  of 
his  present  conversation  agreed  with  the  last  he 
held  with  Lord  Tinterndale  at  Terni.  At  first, 
this  circumstance  struck  so  forcibly  on  the  mind 
of  his  auditor,  that  he  could  not  help  betraying- 
his  surprise  at  the  apparent  contradiction  ;  but 
in  a  very  short  time  the  impetuous  frankness  of 
Vanderville's  manner,  as  usual,  won  credence  to 
his  most  inconsistent  sentiments.  No  person, 
however  sceptical,  could  doubt  his  sincerity  at 
the  moment;  and  sincei'ity  is,  of  all  the  accom- 
paniments to  eloquence,  that  which  is  most  per- 
suasive. 

Lord  \anderville  had  almost  gained  Lord 
Tinterndale's  support  in  his  cause,  when  the 
countess  entered  the  room  :  the  measured  pace 
with  which  her  judgment  followed  step  by  step 
each  argument  that  was  presented  to  her  reason. 
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was  more  difficult  to  oppose  than  many  more 
vehement  in  objection  ;  and  Lord  Vanderville, 
copscjous  of  this,  merely  contented  himself  with 
leaving  for  the  present  his  cause  in  her  hus- 
band's hands.  He,  therefore,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  ;  not  however  without  pre- 
viously finding  opportunity  to  learn  from  the 
countess  that  Lady  Mary,  though  still  much 
indisposed,  was  rather  better  than  she  had  at 
first  found  her,  and  also  obtaining  Lord  Tin- 
terndale's  permission  to  renew  his  conversation 
with  him  the  next  morning. 

"  I  must  return  your  confidence  with  equal 
sincerity,"  said  Lord  Tinterndale,  cordially 
shaking  Vanderville  by  the  hand,  on  his  re- 
entrance  the  following  day:  "  I  told  Lady  Tin- 
terndale all  that  passed  between  us,  as  you  did 
not  forbid  my  doing  so  ;  and  though  she  is  not 
present  now,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  mutually 
think  on  the  subject." 

"  Not,  I  trust,  that  you  discourage  my  suit '." 

"  No  certainly,  Vanderville,   for   you   know 

how  desirous  I  was,  a  few  years  ago,  that  my 
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most  intimate  friend  should  be  my  sister's  hus- 
band :  but  now,  you  must  excuse  my  doing  as 
I  then  did, — exerting  myself  to  promote  your 
marriage  with  Mary :  she  must  unprejudicedly 
decide  for  herself." 

"  But  will  you  not  so  far  interfere  in  my  be- 
half, as  at  least  to  mention  to  her  my  urgent 
entreaty,  and  application  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure;  but  I  repeat,  the  de- 
cision must  be  solely  her  own  :  my  reconciliation 
with  Mary  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  recent  to 
allow  me  to  judge  of  her  present  sentiments; 
and  forgive  me,  Vanderville,  if  I  add,  that  I 
could  not  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
for  her  happiness,  which  must  of  course  so 
much  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  your  attach- 
ment to  her,  when  I  have  had  such  recent  proofs 
of  your  still  uncorrected  instability." 

Lord  Vanderville  acknowledged,  with  equal 
ingenuousness  and  regret,  that  he  deserved  this 
reproof;  but  neither  his  candour  nor  his  urgency 
could  prevail  on  Lord  Tinterndale  to  promise 
him  further  aid,  save  only  that  he  engaged  to 
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relieve  his  friend  that  day  from  the  tort  are  of 
suspense. 

Never  did  the  hours  appear  so  tedious  to  poor 
Vanderville  as  they  did  that  morning,  at  least 
as  far  as  he  remembered;  but  when  he  next 
beheld  the  disappointed  countenance  of  Lord 
Tintemdale,  he  instantaneously  felt  that  the  last 
moments  which  allowed  him  to  hope,  had  fled 
too  fast.  "  1  see  she  rejects  me,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Vanderville,  sinking  despondingly  into  a  chair. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  sister's  own  words," 
replied  Lord  Tinterndale  :~"  '  Tell  Lord  Van- 
derville,' said  she,  '  that  I  forgive  his  want 
of  consideration :  but  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  rely  on  any  professions  he  can  now 
make.  Miss  Sternheim  having  rejected  his 
suit  to  her,  is  no  security  to  me  for  his 
present  preference  in  my  favour;  it  only  shows 
how  lately  he  thought  himself  attached  to  her : 
nothing  but  his  voluntary  rejection  of  her,  and 
deliberate  choice  of  me,  could  satisfy  me  as  to 
the  steadiness  of  his  regard ;  and  as  such  a  proof 
is  now  an  impossibility,  I  must  decidedly  d*^^'- 
cline  any  further  intercourse  with  him.'" 
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"  Perhaps,"  stammered '  Lord  Vauderville, 
"  perhaps  she  prefers  some  other  to  me  I" 

"  By  no  means,"  rejoined  Lord  Tinterndale  : 
"  it  is  almost  a  breach  of  confidence  to  tell  you 
so,  but  I  am  convinced  by  her  manner  that  she  is 
as  much  attached  to  you  as  ever  ;  but  I  do  tell 
you  so,  in  order  to  prove  that  if  her  good  sense 
is  paramount  even  to  her  feelings,  there  is  little 
chance  of  her  acting  on  any  motive  contrary  to 
its  dictates :  she  has  even  proscribed  all  future 
conversation  with  me  on  your  subject,  '  I  have 
made,'  said  she,  '  an  independent  happiness  for 
myself,  which  now,  that  the  blessing  of  a  bro- 
ther's love  is  added  to  it,  is  all  I  ask  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  ;  and  would  it  not  be  folly  to 
risk  it  on  so  uncertain  a  chance  of  improving  it  ( 
If  I  ever  married  Vanderville,  and  he  ceased  to 
love  me,  I  should  be  miserable  indeed ;  and  as 
the  only  surety  for  his  steadiness  which  I  would 
accept,  is  out  of  all  probability,  it  is  cruel  to  in- 
terrupt my  tranquillity  with  visions  of  felicity 
which  fate  has  twice  seemed  to  place  within  my 
grasp  only  to  cheat  me  into  unavailing  regret.' " 

Although  his  assurances  of  preferring  Lady 
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Mary  to  Emily  were  vehement  and  reiterated, 
still  his  generosity  restrained  him  from  repeat- 
ing even  to  Lord  Tinterndale  all  his  reasons  for 
conquering  his  attachment  to  Miss  Sternheim : 
nor  even  had  he  detailed  the  whole  story  of  the 
Vettiirino,  would  it  have  amounted  to  the  proof 
required  by  Lady  Mary;  for  his  indignation  at 
Emily's  correspondence,  and  apparent  engage- 
ment with  Sir  Willoughby  Martin,  told  little  of 
his  love  for  her  rival. 

On  his  return  however  to  his  hotel,  he  found 
two  letters  :  they  were  both  from  Myrvin ;  and 
though  the  uncertainty  of  Italian  posts  occa- 
sioned their  arriving  on  the  same  day,  there  was 
a  considerable  difference  in  their  dates.  The 
first  was  written  immediately  in  answer  to  his 
own, from  Massa;  the  second  Avas  as  follows:  — 

"  Vanderville,  if  you  have  one  feeling  in  your 
heart  worthy  of  a  man  of  honour,  fly  instantly 
to  Emily  Sternheim  — she  is  ill,  very  ill,  at  Na- 
ples :  her  fever  has,  I  am  convinced,  been  only 
occasioned  by  the  injustice  we  have  both  been 
guilty  of  towards  her,  for  she  is  as  innocent  as 
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she  is  lovely :  the  impediments  to  her  accept- 
ance of  you  are  at  an  end ;  and  though  I  ac- 
knowledge I  love  her  to  desperation,  yet  I  dare 
not  present  myself  again  before  her :  I  have 
wronged  her  beyond  hope  of  pardon,  and  am 
now  on  my  way  to  England  never  to  see  her 
more. 

*'  Do  not  thank  me  for  thus  resigning  her  to 
you :  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  so,  did 
I  possess  the  slightest  hope  of  obtaining  her  re- 
gard. But  General  Aston  writes  me  word  that 
both  she  and  Lady  Harman  are  implacable  to- 
wards me,  and  I  deserve  they  should  be  so. 
But  go  to  her,  Vanderville !  watch  over  her  re- 
covery, and  make  her  every  reparation  in  your 
power,  for  you  have  wronged  her  fearfully.  I 
have  told  you  she  is  Willoughby's  sister,  but 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  I  learned  she  was 
so.  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  has  just  over- 
taken me  here  at  Rome.  The  difference  be- 
tween her  name,  and  that  of  her  brother,  misled 
Sir  Hugh  as  well  as  me ;  for  Lady  Harman's 
sister  was  first  Lady  Martin,  before  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Sternheim  ;  though  when,  after   the 
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death  of  Sir  Willoughby's  father,  she  married 
Mr.  Sternheira,  she  dropped  that  title ;  and  no 
doubt  that  circumstance  partly  occasioned  this 
confusion.  How  little  did  I  think,  when  \Vil- 
loughby  praised  his  little  sister  Emily,  who  was 
his  play-thing  whilst  we  were  contemporaries  at 
Oxford,  that  I  should  afterwards  resent  his  af- 
fection for  her ! 

"  I  am  afraid  this  is  incoherent,  but  I  hardly 
know  what  I  write.  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  was 
taken  in  by  the  same  Jews,  who,  it  seems,  ruined 
Willoughby,  and  there  is  something  also  of  an 
estate  which  ought  to  have  been  Emily's,  and 
that  a  Jew,  called  Avidoro,  by  some  means  got 
possession  of.  Sir  Hugh,  a  few  days  ago,  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  Willoughby,  saying,  that  the 
very  Vetturino,  who  has  ruined  my  happiness 
for  ever,  had  obtained  certain  information  that 
the  title-deeds  which  they  had  so  long  been  in 
search  of,  and  which  were  the  only  things  want- 
ing for  the  recovery  of  the  estate,  were  at  Leg- 
horn. This  letter  explained  all  to  Sir  Hugh, 
and  he  is  gone  to  meet  the  Vetturino  at  Leg- 
horn, to  get  those  papers,  and  to  recover  (he 
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hopes)  some  of  his  own  property  ;  but  above  all 
things,    he   is    gone   to  restore    Emily   to   her 

rights,  whilst  I 

"  Vanderville,  if  you  do  not  fly  to  Emily  this 
instant,  you  have  a  heart  of  stone.  General 
Aston  tells  me  that  he  has  learnt  from  Lady 
Harman  that  the  true  reason  why  she  wished 
to  postpone  your  marriage  with  her  niece,  was 
a  desire  that  this  estate  should  be  previously 
recovered  ;  and  she  also  says  she  is  certain  that 
was  the  motive  for  Emily's  refusal  of  you.  1 
have  written  to  Emily  to  justify  myself — but 
without  hope.  You,  Vanderville,  have  the  en- 
viable privilege  of  seeing  her — of  extorting  your 
own  forgiveness.  She  is  yours,  and  may  you 
make  her  happy !  but  at  least,  let  her  not  always 
feel  resentment  towards  me. 

"  Charles  Myrvin." 

Whilst  Vanderville  still  held  these  letters 
open  in  his  hand,  in  a  state  almost  of  stupefac- 
tion, which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  compre- 
hend perfectly  their  contents,  the  door  opened, 
and  Sir  Willoughby  Martin  himself  appeared. 
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A  tall  commandiug  figure,  and  a  countenance 
expressive  of  haughty  defiance,  was  yet  insuffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  strong  resemblance  between 
him  and  his  sister,  which  now,  in  bringing  Emily 
still  more  forcibly  to  Lord  Vanderville's  recol- 
lection, painfully  increased  his  actual  emotion. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  Sir  Willoughby  deliberately, 
"in  consequence  of  receiving  this  letter  from 
your  Lordship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand 
explanation  of  its  contents." 

"  Here,"  replied  the  earl  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness, "  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  mistake, 
in  which  that  letter  originated  :  I  had  for  some 
time,    Sir  Willoughby,   paid  my  addresses    to 
Miss  Sternheim,  unconscious  of  her  being  your 
sister ;  and  some  vague  mention  of  your  name 
led  me,  ignorant  as  I  was  of  your  relationship 
to  her,  to  believe  you  were  my  rival,   and    to 
attribute  her  rejection  of  me  to  you.     It  is  only 
this  day  that  I  have  been  undeceived  by  these 
letters  from  Myrvin :  it  now  remains  with  you 
to  pursue  the  affair  in  any  manner  you  please." 
"  Your  explanation  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Willoughby,  holding  out 
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his  hand  to  the  earl,  with-  a  frankness  at  least 
equal  to  his  own  :    "I  can  easily  understand 
any  impetuosity  into  which  a  man  may  be  hur- 
ried by  his  attachment  to  so  lovely   a    girl    as 
Emily  is :   I  like  you   even  the  better   for  it ; 
though  I  am  sorry  that  her  honourable  adhe- 
rence to  her  promise  of  not  mentioning  me  ge- 
nerally should  have  caused  such  inconvenience." 
Lord  Vanderville  was  about  to  speak,   when 
Sir   Willoughby   interrupted   him  :     "Excuse 
me,  my  Lord  !    I  have  been  in  several  ways  in- 
strumental to  Emily's  refusal  of  your  proposals ; 
and  I  am  anxious,  not  only  to  explain  to  you 
my  reasons  for  having  wished  my  sister  to  marry 
another  instead  of  your  Lordship,  but  also  that 
you  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  every  cir- 
cumstance respecting  Emily,  before  you  in  any 
degree    pledge  yourself  by  a  renewal   of  any 
professions  of  your  regard  for  her." 

Sir  Willoughby  then  proceeded  briefly  to 
recapitulate  the  leading  circumstances  of  their 
past  life,  though  his  emotion  rendered  his  reci- 
tal somewhat  incoherent.  The  principal  events 
were   these : — common  report  had  already  in- 
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formed  the  earl,  that  Sir  Willoughby's  early 
life  had  been  marked  by  dissipation  ;  but  with 
characteristic  ingenuousness,  he  did  not  now 
trust  to  chance  for  informing  the  earl  of  the 
original  cause  of  all  his  late  misfortunes  :  and 
with  the  noble  candour  which  had  at  all  times 
distinguished  him,  he  detailed  his  own  follies, 
without  condescending  to  attempt  their  pallia- 
tion. He  did  not  tell  Vanderville,  that  even 
before  he  left  Oxford,  he  had  been  beset  by  the 
minions  of  the  wretch  Avidoro,  who  had  early 
marked  him  for  his  prey,  as  the  rich  and  inde- 
pendent heir  to  large  paternal  estates  ;  nor  did 
he  allege,  that  the  mistaken  delicacy  of  Mr. 
Sternheim,  who  shrank  from  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  Sir  Willoughby's  guardians,  left 
him  to  be  their  victim.  This,  and  much  of  mi- 
nuter detail,  might  have  been  brought  in  his 
exculpation ;  but  the  generous,  noble-minded 
Willoughby  thought  not  of  palliating  his  own 
errors:  he  only  thoughtof  doing  justice  to  those 
he  loved. 

It  seemed  that  the  very  circumstances  of  Sir 
Willoughby's  fate,  which  were  apparently  most 
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advantageous,  wereiu  truth  but  concealed  germs 
of" ill.  His  mother  Mas  sister  and  co-heiress 
with  Lady  Harman  ;  and  on  her  first  marriage 
with  Sir  Willoughby's  father,  her  fortune  was 
settled  on  her  younger  children  ;  but  by  some 
flaw  in  the  wording  of  those  settlements,  it  sub- 
sequently became  a  doubtful  question  whether 
the  present  Sir  Willoughby,  as  the  only  child  of 
that  marriage  on  which  those  settlements  were 
made,  or  Emily  Sternheim,  who  was  in  fact  her 
mother's  younger  child, — was  the  rightful  heri- 
tor of  this  immense  property. 

Sir  Willoughby  was  only  eight  years  older 
than  Emily  ;  and  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
his  little  play-fellow, — his  inftmt  charge,  as  he 
used  to  call  her, — partook  more  of  idolatry  than 
common  brother's  love.  Both  Mr.  Sternheim 
and  the  doting  mother  of  these  lovely  children 
gloried  in  their  early  attachment ;  and  their 
family  scene,  previous  to  Sir  Willoughby's 
going  to  Oxford,  presented  as  unmixed  a  tran- 
script of  happiness  as  this  world  could  offer. 
But,  like  the  joys  of  Eden,  they  were  soon 
lost,  never  to  be  recalled. 
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To  ensure  the  success  of  his  diabolical 
schemes,  Avidoro  coutrived  to  have  one  of  his 
spies,  since  known  to  Vanderville  b}^  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Vetturino,  introduced  to  Sir 
Willoughby;  and  through  him  he  learnt  the 
possibility  of  Willoughby  becoming  possessed 
also  of  his  mother's  estate,  which  of  course  was 
calculated  as  but  a  new  prize  to  Avidoro.  His 
youthful  victim,  misled  by  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
covering what  he  had  already  lost,  fell  into 
the  snare,  risked  still  more,  and  ^vas  doubly 
ruined. 

About  that  period  his  mother  died ;  and  the 
question  of  the  legal  disposal  of  her  property 
was  immediately  stirred  by  Mr.  Sternheim  in 
the  desire  of  doing  justice  alike  to  both  the 
children  ;  for  his  love  to  each  was  nearly  equal. 
During  his  absence  in  London,  the  relentless 
Avidoro  followed  Willoughby  to  Feversham, 
where  the  brother  and  sister  mixed  their  tears 
together  in  the  endearing  solace  of  mutual  and 
equal  sorrow.  It  was  on  such  a  scene  that 
Avidoro  dared  to  intrude.  His  threat  of  drag- 
gling Willoughby  to  prison  seemed  to  be  con- 
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firmed  by  the  appearance '  of  some  of  his  co- 
adjutors;  and  neither  Emily  nor  Willoughby 
were  sufficiently  experienced  to  detect  their  im- 
position. Before  Willoughby  was  even  aware 
of  Emily's  intention,  she  signed  a  paper  already 
prepared  by  the  Jew,  resigning  all  her  claims 
for  ever  to  the  estate  in  question,  and  appro- 
priating it  solely  to  Willoughby's  use  :  and  so 
eloquent,  so  generous  was  the  letter  she  wrote 
to  her  father,  informing  him  that  she  had  done 
so,  that  even  he  had  scarcely  courage  to  con- 
demn her  precipitancy. 

It  seemed  as  if  but  one  measure  of  re- 
paration to  Emily  remained  in  Willoughby's 
power;  and  that  was,  to  impede,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  Jew's  profiting  by  Emily's  gene- 
rosity, by  withholding  his  own  confirmation 
of  it ;  and  on  this  mistaken  principle,  he  vo- 
luntarily, and  with  impetuosity,  immediately 
absconded,  and  preferred  being  an  exiled 
wanderer  from  all  that  home  and  England 
offered  him  to  the  dreadful  idea  of  involving 
Emily  in  his  ruin.  But  the  hastiness  of  youth 
too  often  ensures  the  misery  it  would  fly  from. 
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Had  Willoughby  stopped  to  think,  he  would 
have  been  aware  that  Emily,  as  a  minor,  had 
no  power  so  to  dispose  of  her  rights ;  and  if, 
instead  of  thus  absenting  himself,  by  which  the 
law-suit  on  the  property  was  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed, he  had  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  at 
once  ending  it, — he  would  more  effectually  have 
baffled  Avidoro's  machinations. 

But  another  act  of  generosity  towards  Emily 
was  unexpectedly  presented  to  his  option. 
When  Mr.  Sternheim  refused  to  resign  his 
daughter  to  Lady  Harman,  she,  in  her  vindic- 
tive wrath,  turned  to  Sir  Willoughby,  and,  by 
the  means  of  his  confidential  agent,  who  alone 
knew  his  address,  offered  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
make  him  her  heir,  instead  of  Miss  Sternheim, 
' '  to  whom  she  once  had  intended  to  leave  her 
property."  That  sentence  alone  sufficed  to 
decide  Sir  Willoughby.  He  declined  her  pro- 
posal, alleging  her  Ladyship's  neglect  of  his 
mother  as  his  reason,  and  sedulously  choosing 
such  expressions  as  Lady  Harman  was  least 
likely  to  forgive.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Sternheim 
died,  the  same  agent,  by  the  baronet's  secret  di- 
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rections,  procured  Emily's- introduction  to  Lady 
Harman;  and  the  letter,  to  which  she  once  al-- 
luded,  and  which  to  Emily  had  never  been  ex- 
plained, containing-  his  promise  "  never  to  see 
or  write  to  her  again,"  was  the  last  act  of  volun- 
tary privation  by  which  this  generous  brother 
sealed  his  own  abrogation  df  every  expectancy 
from  Lady  Harman,  who  made  his  renunciation 
of  his  beloved  Emily  an  insuperable  condition 
of  her  Ladyship's  adoption  of  her;  whilst  the 
object  of  all  his  tenderness,  unconscious  of  the 
motive  of  his  actions,  felt  all  the  misery  of  her 
situation  aggravated  by  the  apparent  neglect 
and  unkindness  of  him  to  whom  her  heart  still 
turned  for  support. 

The  rest  of  Sir  Willoughby's  recital,  in  Avhich 
his  own  generosity  was  not  the  theme,  was  pro- 
portionably  more  detailed  and  more  explicit :  it 
related  solely  to  the  coincidence  of  circumstances 
which  had  enabled  him  to  put  Emily  in  pos- 
session of  her  estate,  and  to  recover  the  greatest 
part  of  his  own  property  from  Avidoro,  which 
had  been  effected  by  the  activity  and  talents  of 
the  repentant  Vetturino,  aided  by  the  unexpected 
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information  which  Lord  Vanderville  had  him- 
self afforded, 

"  And  now,  my  Lord,"  continued  Sir  Wil- 
loughby,  "  I  have  but  little  to  add.  I  met 
Emily  accidentally  at  the  Quirinal  the  night 
before  she  left  Rome,  and  I  then  warned  her 
not  to  consent  to  marry  your  Lordship  till  she 
again  heard  from  me.  My  reasons  were  not 
solely  on  account  of  her  fortune  being  undecided ; 
but  I  will  frankly  tell  you,  it  was  a  favourite 
hope  of  many  years  with  me,  to  see  her  the 
wife  of  my  earliest  friend,  Charles  Myrvin  ; 
and  it  happened  that  a  few  days  before  I  met 
her  at  the  Quirinal,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him  at  Naples,  in  which  I  first  learned 
your  Lordship's  partiality  for  Emily,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  discovered  that  Myrvin  was  not 
less  attached  to  her,  although  he  was  not  aware 
of  our  relationship.  The  long  letter  from  my 
sister  to  me,  which  annoyed  you  so  much  at 
Carrara,  contained  in  its  simple,  almost  uncon- 
scious detail,  proofs,  as  I  thought,  that  Emily 
was  not  less  partial  to  Myrvin.  But  my  hopes 
are  not  to  be  realized  on  this  subject.     I  have, 

VOL.  III.  P 
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within  these  two  days,  disxjovered  my  error,  and 
that  Myrviu  is  in  every  way  unworthy  of  her. 
Therefore,  my  Lord,  as  far  as  my  consent  is 
requisite,  Emily  is  yours ;  though  I  repeat,  she 
is  perfectly  independent,  and  must  answer  for 
herself.  Yet,  our  opinions  have  seldom  dif- 
fered ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  your  merits  to  say 
that  now  I  would  rather  see  her  your  wife 
than  married  to  any  other  individual." 

During-  many  parts  of  Sir  Wiiloughby's  re- 
cital, Vanderville  had  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  with  hurried  and  irregular  steps :  during 
the  last  few  sentences,  his  agitation  knew  no 
bounds.  He  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and, 
crossing  his  arms  on  the  table,  laid  down  his 
head  upon  them  to  conceal  his  face.  When  Sir 
Willoughby  ended,  he  made  an  effort  to  speak ; 
and  in  changing  his  position,  the  table  was  dis- 
composed, and  the  souvenir  of  Lady  Mary 
Norton  fell  to  the  ground. 

^A  silence — an  unbroken  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ensued ;  but  the  instability  of  Vander- 
ville was   at  an  end  for  ever. 

Sir  Willoughby  Martin  himself  approved  the 
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earl's  choice  of  Lady  Mary  Norton  for  his  wife, 
especially  after  he  had  read  Myrvin's  letters, 
with  Vanderville's  commentaries  on  them  ;  and 
th6  united  eloquence  of  Lord  Tinterndale  and 
Lord  Vanderville  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining- 
Lady  Mary  Norton's  approval  also.  Her  good 
sense,  and  his  Lordship's  experience,  are  suffi- 
cient guarantees  for  his  not  again  incurring  the 
miseries  which  instability  always  entails  on  the 
person  who  yields  to  it. 

The  last  accounts  from  Naples  state  that  both 
Sir  Willoughby  Martin  and  his  friend  Myrvin 
had  obtained  admittance  into  Lady  Harman's 
drawing-room ;  that  Miss  Sternheim  was  even 
improved  in  beauty  since  her  late  indisposition  ; 
and  that  her  aunt  and  the  old  Duke  of  Delamere 
were   in  brisk,    and  somewhat  argumentative 
correspondence.     Her  Ladyship  averred,  that 
Emily's  marriage  with  Myrvin  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated at  Hurtleberry  Park,   of  which  she  was 
the  declared  heiress; — whereas  his  Grace  in- 
sisted,   no  less  peremptorily,    that  besides  his 
impatience  to  greet  his  new  niece,  the  Duchess 
of  Delamere  elect  could  be  married  no  where 
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but  at  Delamere  Castle.  Myrvin  and  Sir  Wil- 
loughby,  however,  ventured  to  differ  from  both, 
by  recommending  as  decidedly  that  the  wedding 
should  take  place,  without  delay,  at  the  English 
ambassador's  at  Naples. 


NOTES 


THIRD    VOLUME. 


Note  A.  p.  51. 


Nothing  but  genuine  Confetti  or  sugar-plums  are 
allowed  at  Naples.  At  Rome,  many  have  suffered 
essentially  in  their  eyes  from  the  deleterious  substitutes 
permitted  in  a  Carnival,  of  which  the  first  ceremony 
is  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  only  used  on  those  occasions, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  pope ;  the  second  is,  or  is 
meant  to  be,  the  decapitating  a  few  criminals;  then 
follows  a  procession  of  carriages,  in  the  first  of  which 
is  the  Pope  often  in  person,  but  always  a  representation 
of  his  holiest  splendour  :    and  so  begins  his  Carnival. 

NoTK  B.   p.   167. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  guide- 
books to  the  different  towns  of  Italy  :  for  instance, 
at  Florence  there  is  no  catalogue  whatever  of  the 
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Pilti  Gallery,  though  it  is  esteemed  nearly  equal  to  the 
Tribune,  I  therefore  subjoin  the  following  notices, 
from  my  own  memoranda,  of  such  of  its  paintings  as 
most  attracted  my  observation  : — 

In  the  first  saloon :  a  Portrait,  Titian. — Birth  of 
Love,  Tintoret. — A  Battle,  and  a  sea-piece,  both  by 
Salv.  Rosa. — The  ceiling  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  and  a 
Table  with  Game,  by  Giovanni  di  Giovanni. 

In  the  second  chamber  :  a  dead  Christ,  Fra.  Barto- 
lomeo. — Miracle  of  St.  Giles,  G.  Bronzino. — Scho- 
lars, Rembrandt. — Holy  Family,  Andrea  del  Sarto. — 
Diogenes,  Carlo  Dolce. 

In  the  third  chamber :  the  famous  Madonna  della 
Sedia,  by  Raphael ;  and  by  the  same  painter,  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  a  Holy  Family.— A  St.  Mark,  said  to  be 
the  chefd'ceuvre  of  Fra.  Bartolomeo ;  also  the  Philoso- 
phers, by  Rubens. 

In  the  fourth  chamber :  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
by  Salv.  Rosa;  and  three  heads  by  Lorenzo  Lolli. 

In  the  fifth  chamber :  a  duplicate  portrait  of  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  in 
the  Tribune;  both  by  Raphael:  another  portrait  by 
the  same  master,  of  his  patron  Cardinal  Bibiano  ;  and 
a  Cleopatra  by  Guido  Reni. 

In  the  sixth  chamber :  a  Head  by  Perugiano. — 
Holy  Family,  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  and  a  Saint 
Sebastian,  Annibal  Carracci. 

In  the  seventh  chamber :  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and 
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the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  both  by  Carlo  Dolce. — 
The  Furies,  by  Buonarotti. — Portrait  of  Calvin,  by 
Georgione  ;   and  a  Saint  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

In  the  eighth  chamber ;  two  paintings  by  Carlo  Dolce, 
one  of  Christ,  and  the  other  of  an  Old  Man.'— A  Boy, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — A  Portrait,  by  Vandyck,  and 
another  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  by  Bronziuo  :  also  a  land- 
scape in  guache,  by  Caravaggio :  and  finally,  iu  the 
bed-room,  there  is  a  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Raphael. 

The  whole  suite  of  rooms,  to  the  left  of  the  hall, 
was  appropriated  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria,  on  their  first  visit  to  Florence  in  the  year  1819. 
Canova's  Venus  stands  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms  of 
this  suite. 

Note  C.  p.  20G. 
Though    these    biographical    anecdotes  of  Maitre 
Ji*ranpois  are  literally  true,  the  part  he  is  here  supposed 
to  act  is  of  course  fictitious,  as  his  general  reputation 
is  that  of  being  perfectly  honest. 

Note  D.  p.  244. 
The  circumstance  of  these  unexpected  illuminations 
actually  occurred  as  1  was  crossing  these  mountains, 
and  their  efi*ect  on  a  summer's  evening  was  beyond 
any  thing  beautiful.  The  preference  which  Vetturino 
travelling  deserves  over  posting  in  Italy,  may  be 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  on  that   journey  six  post- 
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horses  were  put  to  an  English  barouche,  to  draw  it 
from  Prato  to  Montelarelle,  there  being  then  no  inter- 
vening posts ;  and  the  whole  six  taking  restive  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  their  three  drivers  grew  equally 
obstinate,  and  having  beat  the  poor  tired  animals,  and 
quarrelled  amongst  each  other,  finally  in  despair  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  cried.  This  scene 
either  frightened  or  encouraged  to  similar  defection 
two  other  horses  that  were  in  a  caleche,  in  the  same 
suite,  and  the  whole  party  might  have  remained  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  till  night,  had  not  the  opportune 
appearance  of  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  suggested  a 
remedy  by  harnessing  a  pair  of  bullocks  to  each  car- 
riage. Of  course,  the  experiment  of  the  post-horses 
was  not  made  further  than  Barberino,  and  from  thence 
to  Florence,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  aVetturino,  with 
four  mules,  drew  the  same  barouche  without  any 
diflBculty  over  the  chain  of  Apennines,  which  at  Coli- 
vajo  are  at  their  greatest  height.  The  Vetturino's 
father  rode  the  leaders  all  the  way,  "  because  it  was 
the  birth-day  on  which  he  completed  his  86th  year, 
and  he  came  out  to  see  the  world,  as  he  had  never 
been  at  Florence  since  he  was  thirty, "  that  is  to  say, 
fifty-six  years  before  his  present  expedition. 

Note  E.  p.  252. 
The  removal  of  so  many  fine  paintings  to  and  from 
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Paris,  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  many  Italian 
galleries  :  but  it  has  produced  at  least  one  good  effect ; 
that  several  master-pieces  of  the  art,  that  have  for  ages 
been  doomed  to  the  evils  of  neglect  and  damage  in 
the  seclusion  of  churches  or  convents,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  col- 
lected in  public  galleries,  where  the  respective  faults 
and  merits  of  each  master  may  be  compared,  and 
living  artists  of  every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  have  means 
and  facility  afforded  them  of  profiting  by  such  examples. 
At  Florence,  the  "  Galleria"  is  usually  filled  with 
students  copying  fiom  its  treasures;  and  at  Bologna 
I  saw  a  young  female  professor,  making  so  admirable 
a  copy  of  Raphael's  celebrated  Saint  Cecilia,  that  it 
bore  an  immediate  comparison  with  the  original.  In 
Italy,  the  race-ground  for  talent,  as  well  in  the  course 
of  science,  as  of  the  fine  arts,  is  open  to  the  female  sex  ; 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  singularities  of 
that  favoured  country,  that  the  character  of  femme 
savante  is  there  entirely  unknown. 

Note  G.  p.  284.  , 

The  order  of  cavaliere  servante  in  Italy  is  as  re- 
gularly arranged  as  that  of  any  other  order  of  knight- 
hood. They  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  il  Patetico, 
I'Amante,  and  VAmato.  The  duty  of  the  first  is  to 
Lear,  and  pity,  and  as  far  as  in  hira  lies,  console  all  the 
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grievances  which  his  liege  lady  may  find  to  complain 
of.  The  task  of  the  lover,  and  of  the  beloved,  is  at 
least  more  easy  to  be  divined,  though  perhaps  not  less 
difficult  to  be  fulfilled.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that 
a  gentleman  may  be  il  Patetico  to  one  lady,  VA- 
maiite  of  another,  and  I'Amato  of  a  third  ;  but  the 
three  characters  are  never  united  to  any  one  lady 
either  in  her  husband  or  her  cavalier. 

Note  F.  p.  303. 

The  Villa  Sampieri  is  chosen  as  the  theatre  of  these 
ficlilious  adventures,  as  the  real  merits  of  its  distin- 
guished owners  are  well  known  in  the  most  fashionable 
circles  of  London,  and  give  interest  to  the  mention  of  their 
actual  residence  in  their  own  country,  where  the  head 
of  this  noble  family  is  sfill  better  known  and  not  less 
prized.  Motives  of  delicacy  have  deterred  me  from 
giving  a  more  minute  description  of  a  private  dwelling- 
house,  which,  though  remarkable  for  taste  and  mag- 
nificence, ought  still  to  be  sacred  from  public,  and, 
more  especially,  from  anonymous  description. 

THE    END. 


A.  J.   VALPY, 
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